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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation presents an alternate social and cultural history of Nepal through the 
lens of a textual-historical study of the Svasthani Vrata Katha (SVK). A popular Nepali Hindu 
textual tradition, the SVK has an unbroken history that spans five hundred years and three 
languages (Sanskrit, Newar, and Nepali). Beginning in the sixteenth century, the text expanded 
from a handwritten eight-folio palm-leaf local legend on the origin of the Svasthant vrat, or 
ritual vow, into a Puranic sourcebook of thirty-one chapters in over four hundred printed 
pages. The SVK’s medieval-modern historical span, the diversity of forms of its textual 
(re)production, and its sustained uniform core narrative provide a lens through which both 
immediate shifts and gradual transformations in Nepal’s literary, linguistic, social, religious, 
and political history can be viewed and interpreted. This alternative social and cultural history 
is often overlooked in favor of Nepal’s political history that consists largely of accounts of 
royal genealogies, court intrigues, and military exploits. 

The SVK bears particular witness to the tensions and interplay between the 
historical narratives of normative Brahmanical Hindu ideology and practice cultivated 
in the Nepal Himalaya and those imported from the Indian plains, and between Nepali 
high-caste Hindu culture and local Newar Hinduism. In retracing the history and 
development of the SVK, I examine the construction process through which Nepal 
became “the world’s only Hindu kingdom,” including the use of the SVK as a conduit for 
the ruling elite to reach the masses with political discourse in the garb of religious 


rhetoric. The question at the heart of this project is: How does the SVK, contextualized 


ili 


within Nepal’s diverse geopolitical and socioreligious history, inform our 


understanding of what it means to be a Nepali who is Hindu and a Hindu who is Nepali? 
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NOTES ON TRANSLATION AND TRANSLITERATION 


I am responsible for all translations and transliterations from Sanskrit, Newar, and 
Nepali sources unless otherwise indicated. 

I use diacritical marks with transliterated Sanskrit, Newar, and Nepali following current 
standard usage. I maintain the distinction between the letters § and s, although both may be 


pronounced “sh.” Thus, Siva is read “Shiva” and Visnu is read “Vishnu.” The letter “c” renders 


the Devanagari character “4.” Thus, Candravatt is read “Chandravatt,” for example. The 


Devanagari character “4” is rendered with “ch,” as in Chetri. 


In general, I use the Sanskrit forms when referring to the Sanskritic tradition (e.g., 
vrata, Mahadeva), and Newar or Nepali forms when referring to the local vernacular tradition 
(e.g., vrat, Mahadev). This also reflects loss of the final short “a” of Sanskrit words in spoken 
Nepali. 

Following Slusser in her seminal work Nepal Mandala, for ease of reading I do not 
render the following categories of words with diacritical marks: common place names 
in Nepal or India (e.g., Kathmandu, not Kathmandau); proper nouns in current use from 
the period of the Shah era in the late eighteenth century (e.g., Prithvi Narayan Shah, 
not Prthvi Narayan Sah); and Sanskrit words that are frequently used in English (e.g., 
Himalaya, Brahman, Hindu). The use of diacritical marks in author’s names reflects the 
way in which they appear in written sources. Nepali authors whose names appear only 


in the devanagari script are transliterated with diacritical marks accordingly. Nepali 


authors who customarily employ Romanized spellings for their names retain these 
spellings. 

It is important to note that the Sanskrit language used in early SVK manuscripts in 
particular frequently deviates from proper Sanskrit grammar. The Sanskrit in these 
manuscripts is a highly vernacularized language that exhibits strong influence from Nepal’s 
local Newar language. In the transliterated original text that accompanies translations of SVK 
manuscripts found throughout this dissertation, I indicate these linguistic deviations with 
“[sic]” after a word or “[...]”within a word depending on the nature of the grammatical 
corruption. In these SVK manuscripts, it is very common to interchange the letters “s” and 


7 oe ” 


“kh,” “v” and “b,” and “]” and “r.” Duplication of consonant letters, especially “mm,” “nn, 


” 
. 


“nn,” and “vv,” is also common. I therefore do not correct or mark these instances with “[sic] 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction: 
Situating (the) Svasthani 


In an unbroken tradition of literacy of some two and a half millennia, across 
successive generations that copied and recopied palm-leaf and birch-bark 
manuscripts under conditions of extreme environmental hostility, in ever- 
increasing numbers of languages, and with every conceivable degree of literary 
intricacy, texts were composed and preserved to embody the imaginative 
experience of South Asian peoples. This is a story of complex creativity and 
textual devotion with few parallels in history. 


- Sheldon Pollock’ 


History is sometimes found in the most unexpected of places. I learned this one day 
when I asked a Nepali friend if I could see his family’s copy of a popular Nepali text. He happily 
complied and began to rummage around under the sole bed/sitting area in the tiny 6x6 room 
where we were sitting. After pulling out various odds and ends, he presented me with a small 
cloth bound package. The tight cloth wrapping, once dark in color, was now faded with age 
and lightened by dust. I eagerly accepted the treasure and hurried back to my room in the 
house of an elderly, widowed grandmother that overlooked the village’s main bazaar. I 
carefully unwrapped the cloth and found the text secured between two dark wooden covers. 
There were four flower mandalas carved into each cover, all brightly colored with various 


shades of yellow and red sindur from repeated worship (see Figure 1.1). I scanned the 





* Sheldon Pollock, "Introduction," in Literary Cultures in History: Reconstructions from South Asia, ed. Sheldon Pollock 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003), 30-31. 
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yellowed, but well-preserved folios of this family heirloom - my eyes hungry to understand the 
Classical Newar language and script that was unintelligible to my friend and would only 
become familiar to me after several more months of research and study. But I knew my 
numerals well enough to read the date of composition given at the end of the text: Nepal 


Samvat 664, or 1764 CE! 





Figure 1.1 A treasure hidden under a bed: a SVK that dates to 1764 CE 
(private copy, Sankhu). 


This eighteenth century text lost (preserved?) under my friend’s bed was the Svasthani 
Vrata Katha (SVK), the cultural phenomenon at the heart of this project. Every SVK text has its 
own personal story. For instance, one SVK was literally divided in half by two brothers when 
they ended their traditional joint family living arrangement and set up separate households. 
Another handwritten text has pages that are reddened and warped from repeated worship 


with holy water and red pigment (see Figure 1.2). A third was a waterlogged and coin-filled 


SVK I found in a river after devotees offered it as a gift to the gods as part of their worship of 


the text. These stories of individual SVKs constitute only one of many (hi)stories of the SVK. 





Figure 1.2 A 1922 SVK that is reddened and warped from repeated worship 
during the communal Svasthani vrat in Sankhu (private copy, Sankhu). 

The Svasthani Vrata Katha (SVK), or, The Story of the Ritual Vow to the Goddess Svasthani, is a 
key Hindu religious text indigenous to Nepal that embodies the ideology, mythology, ritual, 
and practice of classical Indian Hindu religious culture.’ This rich tradition incorporates 
creation narratives, stories of popular gods and goddesses and local legends, as well as ritual 
fasting, pilgrimage, worship, an annual month-long recitation and, descriptions and 
prescriptions of proper socioreligious behavior. Yet despite its connections to the cultural and 


religious heritage of Hindu India, it is little known outside of Nepal and has no currency among 





*T employ the term ‘classical’ here to indicate the Hindu religious traditions, beliefs, and practices that originated 
and prospered on the Indian subcontinent in the early centuries of the Common Era, after the Vedic period. 
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Indian Hindus. The Svasthani text-ritual complex is a decidedly local tradition in Nepal where 
it is widely disseminated but spatially embedded in local languages, practices, beliefs, and 
rituals, and has captivated the imaginations and informed the identities of Nepal’s Hindus 
since the medieval period. 

Within the pages of the SVK there are many grand narratives. Most obvious are the 
stories that historically have constituted the SVK, which Nepali Hindus devoutly recite 
annually. The text also provides an archive of the story of the SVK textual tradition itself - the 
literary historiography that chronicles the text’s literary and narrative development. The SVK 
has an unbroken history that spans the last five centuries and three languages (Sanskrit, 
Newar, and Nepali). From the sixteenth century to the present, the SVK text expanded from a 
handwritten eight-folio palm-leaf local legend on the origin of the Svasthant vrat,’ or ritual 
vow, into a full-fledged Purana’ of thirty-one chapters in over four hundred printed pages. The 
perseverance of the SVK stands in stark contrast to many of Nepal’s religious textual traditions 
that have faded in importance over time or never left the realm of pundits and priests. 

Closely tied to this textual history is a story that is larger than the text. It is the story of 
the region, people, and ideas that have been the site of and (f)actors central to the ongoing 
processes of sociocultural and religious identity formation and nation building. This story has 


been germane to the SVK and its development as a sociocultural artifact and archive of these 





° The Nepali language typically drops the inherent “-a” of the Sanskrit language, and so in Nepali the Sanskrit 
“vrata” becomes “vrat.” I will use “vrat” when referring to Svasthani’s ritual vow and vrat katha-s in general but 
“vrata” when referring to the Svasthani Vrata Katha, as this is the text’s formal name. 
“ The Puranas are a vast collection (eighteen Mahapuranas [great Purana-s] and eighteen Upapurana-s [sub- 
Purana-s], and countless smaller local or regional Puradna-s and other subcategories) of ‘stories of the ancient past’ 
that contain narratives of divine and royal genealogies, cosmologies, rituals, pilgrimages, religious laws, etc. Save 
for some local/regional texts, these Purana-s are written in Sanskrit and are considered authoritative sources for 
Hindu religious traditions, practices, and beliefs. 
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very histories. The shifting political, economic, social, and religious contexts in Nepal’s late 
medieval and modern history are reflected in the changing dynamics and content of the text. 
More than a merely a mirror for them, the SVK often served as a medium for the expression of 
these contemporary social and political developments. 

The present project explores the intersection of these individual, local, and historical 
micro- and meta-narratives to illuminate the formative role the SVK has played in the 
articulation and negotiation of Nepali Hindu identity since the late medieval period. The lens 
of the SVK also reveals an alternate history of Nepal that focuses on Nepal’s social and cultural 
history as the world’s sole Hindu kingdom, a paramount identity that recent events have 
challenged in an unprecedented manner. This alternative history is often overlooked in favor 
of Nepal’s political history, documented in sources such as the Gopalarajavamsavali and the 
Buddhist vamésavali (chronicle),’ which consist largely of accounts of royal genealogies, court 
intrigues, and military exploits. Although this project does not intend to exile these political 
narratives from the historical account altogether, as Wendy Doniger boldly stated, while 
“kings (more precisely, rajas) do also still matter[, t]hey are, however, no longer all that we 
would like to know about. ... And although the historical records of inscriptions and coins tell 
us more about kings (the winners) than about the people (the losers), there are other texts that 
pay attention to the rest of the populace.”® The SVK is one such text. 

The question becomes: How does the SVK, contextualized within Nepal’s geopolitical 


and socioreligious history, inform our understanding of what it means to be a Nepali who is 





° For discussion of the content, dating, and reliability of Nepal’s vamSdavalis, see, for example, Vajracarya and Malla, 
The Gopalarajavamsavali; Wright, History of Nepal; Slusser, Nepal Mandala; Brinkhaus, “A Short Notice on the Older 
VamSavalis of Nepal” and “Descent of the Nepalese Malla Dynasty.” 
° Wendy Doniger, The Hindus : An Alternative History (New York: Penguin Press, 2009), 19-20. 
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Hindu and a Hindu who is Nepali? In short, this is the story of a history and the history of that 
story. 

While these histories are grounded in the geopolitical, economic, and sociocultural 
specificities of Nepal, this project aims to explore more broadly the reflexive, layered 
relationship between people, places, and literature as a critical site for identity negotiation and 
the translation of ideology into and through practice. The histories told by and through the 
SVK are part and parcel of several larger historical narratives. There is, for example, the 
history of the literary cultures of South Asia, a rich area of inquiry that has received notable 
scholarly attention in the last decade.’ One of the few regional literary cultures in South Asia 
that remains to be well documented, however, is that of Nepal. Just as Sheldon Pollock 
eloquently remarked about the impressive tradition of literacy and the written word in South 
Asia over the last two millennia in the quote that opens this chapter, so too is the story of the 
SVK one of ‘complex creativity and textual devotion with few parallels’ in the history of 
Nepal’s literary culture. While this project in no way claims to present a comprehensive 
history of Nepal’s literary cultures, it does aim to build upon the historical accounts available, 
which are almost exclusively focused on either the Newar or Nepali language,’ and bring them 
into conversation both with each other and local Sanskrit literary culture whose cosmopolitan 
presence was influential. As the subsequent chapters demonstrate, the SVK in many ways has 
embodied the essence of Nepal’s linguistic and literary histories. Language and literature often 


become intimately tied to the nationalization project and formation of national identity as is 





” See, for example, the collection of essays in Pollock’s Literary Cultures in History and Blackburn and Dalmia’s 
India’s Literary History. 

* See in particular Malla’s Classical Newari Literature for Newar language and literature; Hutt’s Nepali and Pradhan’s 
History of Nepali Literature for Nepali language and literature. These and other sources are discussed in the ‘Review 
of Scholarship’ section later in this chapter. 
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clear from the work of many scholars of South Asia (and elsewhere).’ Yet the creative power of 
language and literature are not always bound together with the national narrative in ways we 
might expect. Pollock argues: 
It is literature that produces some of the most influential representations of 
peoples and places, though the meanings of these representations are always 
context-sensitive and therefore often at odds with those they are meant to 
convey in national histories. To understand literature in relationship to a place, 
accordingly, is as much a matter of understanding how literature can create 
places as it is a matter of understanding how it is created by them.” 
For this reason, gaining a better grounding in the history of Nepal’s literary cultures, 
specifically one of its oldest local and still living literary traditions, is critical to how we 
understand the ways in which Nepal’s Hindu communities envisioned and embraced a sense of 
self and place within their local context of Nepal and within the broader region of South Asia. 
The history of Hinduism presented in the context of this project is similarly one of 
many histories of Hinduism (the problems inherent in using the terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘Hinduism’ 
are discussed later in this chapter). This is the history of normative orthodox Brahmanical 
Hindu culture and tradition as it developed within the geopolitical and sociocultural context of 


medieval and modern Nepal. Orthodox Brahmanism is well documented within the context of 


India, but has yet to be addressed specifically and fully within the Nepali context." Perhaps 





’ See, for example, Hutt, Nepali; Onta, “Creating a Brave Nepali Nation” and “The Career of Bhanubhakta”; 
Chalmers, ‘We Nepalis’; Dalmia, Nationalization of Hindu Traditions; Blackburn, Print, Folklore, and Nationalism. 
Pollock, "Introduction," 10-11. 

“ There are numerous small works or articles on religion and/or people in Nepal that address in various (but 
often limited) depth high-caste Hindu culture in Nepal. For example, Amatya’s Religious Life in Nepal and Majupuria 
and Kumar’s Religions in Nepal present more general overviews that draw heavily on traditional ideological 
constructions and practices also prevalent in India. Bennett’s Dangerous Wives, Sacred Sisters, Kondos’s On the Ethos 
of Hindu Women, and Thompson’s “Speaking of Dissent”, among others, present discussions specifically of high- 
caste Hindu women in Nepal. Raj’s Brahmins of Nepal offers an exceptionally succinct and superficial account of the 
Brahmins of Nepal, while Bista’s People of Nepal presents a more thorough and nuanced introduction to Nepal’s 
high-caste communities as part of his broad overview of Nepal’s vast religious and ethnic cultures, one of the first 
such studies done in Nepal. 
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this is true because scholars of South Asia often seem to consider Nepal’s high-caste Hindu 
tradition as a) contiguous with the historical and religious narrative found in India and/or b) 
the dominant, hegemonic narrative that largely constitutes Nepal’s (political) history, of which 
there are many extant accounts. By contrast, it is Nepal’s ethnic traditions, rich in culture and 
abundant in number, that have captivated the attention of foreign scholars in recent decades.” 
One aim of this project is to highlight the points of continuity and disjuncture between the 
historical narratives of normative Brahmanical Hindu religious ideology and practice as 
experienced (or imagined) in the Nepal Himalaya in comparison to the narratives (real or 
perceived) experienced in the Indian plains. More specifically, this project addresses the points 
of continuity and disjuncture between Nepali high-caste Hindu culture and Newar Hinduism, a 
local form of Hinduism that is grounded in the particularities of the traditions and culture of 
Nepal’s Newar people. Further, this project highlights and problematizes Nepal’s ‘Hindu’ 
identity, rather than taking the country’s Hindu-ness a priori or as a stable, fixed historical 
given. Once upon a time, Nepal became the world’s sole Hindu kingdom, but, as recent events 


make plain, the kingdom has not lived happily ever after. 


Text and Ritual: An Overview of the Svasthani Tradition 
Pallav Ranjan, author of an English adaptation of the SVK, characterizes the importance 


of the text as “do[ing] more to shape the cultural fabric of the Nepal Himalaya than the 





’ cf. Sharma, “Nation-Building,” 490-91. To name but a few studies, see Toffin’s Newar Society, Gellner and 
Quigley’s Contested Hierarchies, Levy’s Mesocosm, and Nepali’s The Newars for the Newars; Fisher’s Fluid Boundaries 
for the Thakali; Guneratne’s Many Tongues, One People for the Tharu; Ortner’s High Religion for the Sherpas; 
Holmberg’s Order in Paradox for the Tamang. 
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Ramayana or the Mahabharata.””’ These latter two traditions are celebrated throughout the 
Hindu world because of their epic textual and performative histories and cultural influence. As 
this project demonstrates, the history and reach of the SVK, although more recent and local in 
nature, are no less pervasive or compelling among the Hindu communities of Nepal. 

The SVK opens with conventional Hindu creation myths that establish the foundation 
for the stories that relate other popular narratives about divine figures such as Siva, Parvati, 
and Visnu. It also includes mytho-historical narratives for popular Hindu festivals such as Tij, 
Dasain, and Sivaratri. In broader terms, the concerns and scope of the SVK reflect both the 
lived and imagined realities of the universe and its divine and, significantly, human realms. 
However, these stories of the SVK are not the sole available source of cosmic accounts, divine 
biographies, and festival heritage, nor of sociocultural realities and expectations. Yet, as Linda 
Louise Iltis accurately notes, they do “constitute one of the most widely known and accepted 
systems of explanation.”"* Together with the Svayambhi Purana (SvP), a Buddhist text of Nepali 
legend and cultural heritage, Iltis identifies the SVK as “the most venerated and consulted 
religious sources for Nepalese people, Hindu and Buddhist alike.”*” The SVK is a compendium 
of narratives of both local and translocal origin. That is, in addition to the foundational local 
narratives, the SVK comes to incorporate narratives extracted from authoritative texts such as 
the Vedas or Puranas (see Chapters Four and Five). SVK scribes and patrons selected these 


particular stories from a vast archive of Hindu narratives, then domesticated and localized 





* Pallav Ranjan, Swasthani (Kathmandu, Nepal: Spiny Babbler, 1999), back cover. 
“ Linda Louise Iltis, "The Swasthdni Vrata: Newar Women and Ritual in Nepal" (University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
1985), p. 74. 
* Ibid., pp. 74-5. The SvP focuses specifically on the origins of the valley of Nepal, and, although the stories of the 
SvP are widely known, the text nevertheless remains primarily a text of scholarly rather than lay interest. See 
Chapters Three and Four for a more detailed discussion of the SvP and its relationship with the SVK. 
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them within the context of Nepali society and culture. As we explore these narratives in the 
coming chapters, one question we must bear in mind is: Why were these narratives in 
particular absorbed into the SVK? What do these narratives contribute to the SVK and to our 
understanding of the text as a cultural mediary of local sociocultural, political, and religious 
developments in Nepal’s history? 

Hindu Nepalis’® internalize the SVK narratives from an early age through the annual 
recitation of the text, which is also the basis for an annual festival celebrated widely 
throughout the Kathmandu Valley and elsewhere in Nepal. Every year during the cold winter 
month of Magh (mid-January to mid-February), Hindu families all over Nepal get out their 
copies of the SVK, often worn from frequent use and many pijas (worship), to recite aloud a 
chapter of the text each night. Stored safely for the other eleven months of the year, the text is 
brought out only for this month because many Nepalis believe it inauspicious to open the SVK 
during any other time of the year.”’ The text is often wrapped carefully in a red or red print 
cloth, from which it is respectfully extracted nightly. If a family possesses an old handwritten 
text that is no longer read (most often because no one in the family can read the text’s older 
language or handwriting (see Chapters Five and Six)), the older text is similarly incorporated 
into the nightly ritual along with a newer printed copy of the SVK purchased in the bazaar. 
Before the reading commences, family members worship the text(s) with traditional offerings 


such as food, flowers, and money. The prasad (blessed offering) is then set aside until after the 





‘© The terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘Nepali,’ which I address in my discussion of ‘Contextualizing Concepts,’ are problematic. 
Both are charged, modern descriptive terms and categories that require unpacking. In the present context, a 
‘Hindu Nepali’ refers to a community of people who identify themselves as subscribing to Hindu religious 
ideology and practice, as particularly evidenced by their participation in the Svasthani tradition. 
” Fortunately, not all Nepalis feel strongly about this, as many graciously offered me access to their texts 
throughout the course of my research. Some, however, were adamant that I could examine their SVKs only 
during the month of Magh. 
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nightly reading is finished. As the family huddles around both the text and a pot of warm coals, 
the oldest male relative present traditionally begins the reading of the day’s chapter. Some 


families also encourage the children to take a turn to practice their reading (see Figure 1.3). 





Figure 1.3 The youngest daughter of this family begins the nightly recitation of 
the SVK. Her parents, two nieces, and one nephew listen attentively. 





Figure 1.4 A Sankhu resident reads 
his 65 folio SVK that dates to prepares to read his 364 folio SVK 
1917 CE. from 1930 CE. 
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Contemporary SVKs (i.e., printed SVK books sold in the bazaars) are conveniently 
divided into thirty-one chapters and each chapter takes, on average, an hour to read. 
Variations in the length of older handwritten SVK texts owned by many families, however, 
regularly lengthens the reading time (see Figures 1.4 and 1.5)."* The stories of the SVK are ones 
most Nepalis come to know inside and out as children, for everyone present must patiently 
listen to the entire reading each night in order to partake of the prasad that awaits them at the 
conclusion of the chapter after the text has been carefully wrapped up again until the 
following day. It is imperative that the text be read daily and read in its entirety, from cover to 
cover, by the month’s end. When the month’s reading of the SVK text concludes on the last 
night of Magh, the text is carefully shrouded one final time in its red cloth and returned to its 
place of hibernation for the next eleven months. And so pass the long nights of the coldest 
period of Nepal’s chilly winters. 

In addition to the nightly readings of the SVK text, there is also a ritual aspect to the 
Svasthani tradition, namely, the Svasthani vrat or barta (Skt. vrata), the ritual vow or fast. 
Similar to the textual recitation, the vrat lasts the duration of the month of Magh. While a 
comprehensive description of the vrat would exceed the scope of the present discussion and 
can be found elsewhere,” a brief overview of the general ritual practice will be helpful to keep 
in mind throughout the following chapters. The Svasthani vrat is an annual reenactment of the 
ritual vow or fast that female characters in the SVK undertake in honor of the goddess 


Svasthani in order to earn a boon from her. The vrat can be performed individually in the 





*8 Some older handwritten SVK texts still read today are so large that they require reading more than one chapter 
on some days in one or more sittings. I learned this from a local resident in the village of Sankhu who was 
thankful that I asked him to read aloud a chapter of the SVK for me because he was uncertain as to how he was 
going to finish the text before the conclusion of the month at the rate he had been reading. 
” Cf. Iltis, “The Swasthanit Vrata.” 
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privacy of one’s home or communally in Sankhu, a traditional Newar village located eighteen 
kilometers east of Kathmandu. Nepalis believe that many of the events narrated in the SVK 
occurred in or near the Sali Nadi, the river that flows near the village and figures prominently 
in the text. So every year, hundreds of devotees, young and old, descend upon Sankhu to 
participate in the communal vrat.”” Many of the annual participants are Sankhu locals. In 
addition, large numbers of participants, or vratalu, come, often in small groups of friends or 
relatives, from Kathmandu, Bhaktapur, Thimi, and other villages in and around the 
Kathmandu Valley or, less frequently, from the hills to the north or the Terai region to the 
south. The majority of vratalu are Hindu Newars, who typically number several hundred, but 
there are also a large number (around one hundred) of high-caste Parbatiya (hill) Hindus, ie., 
Bahuns and Chetris (Skt. Brahmans and Ksyatriyas, respectively), and an occasional smattering 
of people from others among Nepal’s numerous ethnic groups. There are several hundred 
female vratalu, but the number of male participants in Sankhu’s communal vrat observance 
typically does not exceed two dozen (see Table 1.1). Iltis informs us that in the mid-1980s, the 
“ratio of women to men [wal]s usually about five to one.”” In addition to the hundreds of 
vratalu who perform the ritual fast, thousands of Nepali devotees and pilgrims come to Sankhu 
each year to partake of the Svasthani mela (festival), hand out gifts and prasad to the vratalu, 
bathe in the Sali Nadi, and take darsan from the goddess. 

Vratalu must adhere to a strict diet and daily routine, which may be generally 


described as follows. The diet allows for a single meal per day and prohibits the consumption 





*° In 1983, the oldest participant was a seventy-five year old woman and the youngest was a two-year old boy who 
accompanied his mother (Iltis, "The Swasthani Vrata," 663). In 2002, the oldest male participant was seventy-two 
years old and the youngest male participant was twelve years old (Mishra, “Ancient Town Sankhu,” 135). 
1 TItis, "The Swasthani Vrata," 665. 
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Table 1.1 Numbers of participants for the communal Svasthani vrat in Sankhu.* 





















































Year Total #of | # of Female # of Male 
Participants | Participants | Participants 

1942 36 30 6 

1955 107 96 11 
1955** Less than 20 

1965** 33 

1969 60 49 Tt 
1983*** 118 Less than 19 

1990 Approx. 100 

2000** 314 282 32 
20017" 326 317 9 
20027*** 263 232 31 

2003 465 

2004 354 

2005 315 

2006 266 

2007 262 244 18 

2008 268 250 18 




















* Due to irregular book keeping, the data available is limited. Unless otherwise noted, the information provided 
comes from formal and informal conversations with Sankhu locals, participants from previous years, and vrat 
organizers in Sankhu. 

**Shrestha, “The Ritual Composition of Sankhu,” 389-90. Shrestha also notes that in the year 2000 23 of the 314 
participants were women and men from the Parbate community (372). 

*“*T1tis, “The Swasthdani Vrata”; Shrestha, “The Ritual Composition of Sankhu,” 389. 

**«** Mishra, “Ancient Town Sankhu,” 135. 
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of foods such as meat and salt, two staples of the Newar diet, but permits milk, rice, oranges, 
peas, and a particular kind of spinach. Participants must sleep on the ground, abstain from use 
of soap and lotions, and are not allowed to wear shoes or socks. They are awakened several 
hours before dawn each morning, whereupon they make their way to the Sali Nadi and 
prepare for their daily bath in the river’s frigid winter waters. After bathing, participants 
warm themselves around small fire pits until the sun emerges and pilgrims begin to arrive to 
make offerings to the vratalu. In the mid-morning hours, vratdlu, individually or with friends, 
circulate among the local deities, performing puja to the various stone images. The remainder 
of the morning and early afternoon is spent warming under the sun in the ritual area 
established for the vratalu along the side of the Sali Nadi while passing the time talking with 
friends and visitors, spinning wicks, and making other preparations for the afternoon puja 
ceremony. In the afternoon all the vratalu perform a communal pija ceremony as devotees and 
pilgrims look on. When the hour-long ceremony is finished, the vratalu-s perform a ritual 
circumambulation of the main shrines throughout Sankhu. When this final communal ritual of 
the day is completed, vratalu-s return to their respective dwellings (Sankhu locals rent out 
rooms to vratalu or house relatives) and prepare their meal of the day. Because of their early 


rising, almost every night is an early night for the vratalu-s. 


Contextualizing Concepts 
In this section, I address several fundamental issues that are central to the historical 
study of Nepal and the SVK textual tradition. Specifically, I consider the problematic concepts 


of “Hindu” and “Hinduism” and the ways in which I employ these terms. I offer working 
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definitions of additional key terms used regularly, explore two key paradoxes that characterize 
the SVK textual tradition (the tension between local and translocal influences and the lack of 
historical documentation of the tradition) and, finally, challenge the narrow designation of the 
Svasthani text-ritual tradition as a woman’s tradition. I also explore related questions of 
gender and genre in the course of situating the SVK within the context of the Nepal’s 
vrat/kathd and Purana corpus. 
n “Hindu” and “Hinduism” 

As an expression of Hindu culture, the SVK challenges popular perceptions of India as 
the primary, if not sole, custodian of Hindu religious culture, which is often perceived as a 
singular, homogenous entity. The study of Hindu religious traditions is often conflated with 
the study of India, Indology, and, according to some, “all things Indian.”” Aditya Malik 
exemplifies this tendency in his essay on the various approaches to understanding Hinduism 
when he poses the question, “Which approaches have been central and which peripheral to 
the understanding of Hinduism - of Indian Civilization?”” Even Axel Michaels, a renowned 
scholar of Nepal, disregards the specificities of Nepal and its Hindu religious cultures in his 
book Hinduism: Past and Present. Although he consciously acknowledges that his book “treats 


9924 


Hinduism from the perspective of Indology and religious studies,” most of the photographs 





* Robert E. Frykenberg, "The Emergence of Modern 'Hinduism' as a Concept and as an Institution: A Reappraisal 
with Special Reference to South India," in Hinduism Reconsidered, ed. Gunther-Dietz Sontheimer and Hermann 
Kulke (New Delhi: Manohar Publishers & Distributors, 1997), 84. 
3 Aditya Malik, "Hinduism or Three-Thousand-Three-Hundred-and-Six Ways to Invoke a Construct," in Hinduism 
Reconsidered, ed. Gunther-Dietz Sontheimer and Hermann Kulke (New Delhi: Manohar Publishers & Distributors, 
1997), 11. 
4 Axel Michaels, Hinduism: Past and Present, trans. Barbara Harshav (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University 
Press, 2004), xiii. 
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he includes are from Nepal. More importantly, when Michaels does, on occasion, refer to 
Nepal, he does so in a manner that suggests that Nepal and its religious cultures are entirely 
analogous with those of India. For example, when explaining the significance of the commonly 
offered characterization of Nepali religions - “A Nepali, asked if he was a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
answered: Yes!” - Michaels states that this example “demonstrates that contrasts and tensions 
are endured more easily in India than can be accommodated by an analytical mind.”” Michaels 
here clearly equates Nepalis with Indians. Perhaps it should not be surprising that a book 
discussing Hinduism from an Indological perspective would include this example and plainly 
portray Nepal as an extension of India and Indian culture. In his essay “Nepal as seen in India,” 
Shastri Ramachandaran states, “Although Nepal may not be on the horizon for large sections 
of people in India, the general attitude of Indians towards Nepal is: ‘We are one: all Hindus - 
same people, same gods, same language...’.”’° Yet, the perspective from Nepal has not always 
been as complacent. The religious and cultural continuity that has historically flowed between 
Nepal and India should not be discounted. Rather, we must acknowledge the importance of a 
cross-cultural association that does not conflate cultural boundaries with political or 
geographical boundaries. Nevertheless, because the SVK is a popular Hindu religious tradition 
celebrated widely throughout Nepal but not in India,” it represents a vital medium through 
which non-Indian, regional Hindu religious identifications of self, place, and identity may be 
conceptualized and practiced, consciously or unconsciously. The SVK text-ritual tradition 


serves as a viewfinder through which we can gain a new understanding of Nepal’s 





* Tbid., 6-7. My italics. 
*° Shastri Ramachandaran, "Nepal as Seen in India," in State of Nepal, ed. Kanak Mani and Shastri Ramachandaran 
Dixit (Lalitpur, Nepal: Himal Books, 2002), 289. 
7 See pp. 29-30 for further discussion of where the SVK tradition has and has not traveled. 
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sociocultural and religious history as a people and a community to which the term ‘Hindu’ has 


been applied in varying degrees. 


7 Oe 7 oe 


Terms such as “Hindu,” “Hinduism,” “Nepali,” and “Indian,” are problematic, given the 
multifarious entities and ideologies that are grouped together under these relatively recent 
umbrella constructions. There have been extensive debates among scholars as to how to 
approach these burdened terms and whether or not to employ them.” The term “Hindu” has 
undergone significant redefinitions during the course of its usage.” “Hindu” is the Persian 
variant of Sanskrit sindhu, i.e., the Sindhu or Indus River, which also referred to the area 
through which the Sindhu flowed, namely India. Originally denoting a geographical region” 
and the ethnic group residing therein, during the Mughal period the term came to be used to 
refer to those who lived in the region but who were neither Muslim nor Christian.” This 
application of the term “Hindu,” which had initially corresponded to the indigenous word 
“Indian” (similarly derived from the Indus river) “to designate a follower of a particular Indian 
religion,” was, according to Heinrich von Stietencron, a “fundamental misunderstanding of the 


term.””’ Yet use of the new definition was further entrenched by the British and other 


Westerners. 





8 See, for example, the collection of essays in Sontheimer and Kulke, Hinduism Reconsidered and Doniger, The 
Hindus, 30-32. 

” For discussions of the origins of the terms “Hindu” and “Hinduism,” see in particular Stietencron, 
“Hinduism”; Thapar, “Syndicated Hinduism”; Frykenberg, “The Emergence of Modern ‘Hinduism’.” 

°° The geographical region of the Indian subcontinent should not be confused with the today’s Republic of India, 
which is a modern political unit. Nepal belongs to the former but not to the latter. Cf. pgs. 22-24 below for further 
discussion of India and Nepal as historical entities and modern constructions. As Matthew Kapstein was right to 
point out, there are also forms of Hinduism that exist ouside of the Indian subcontinent, for example, on the 
Indonesian island of Bali (personal communication, April 2010). 

** Romila Thapar, "Syndicated Hinduism," in Hinduism Reconsidered, ed. Gunther-Dietz Sontheimer and Hermann 
Kulke (New Delhi: Manohar Publishers & Distributors, 1997), 63. 

* Heinrich von Stietencron, "Hinduism: On the Proper Use of a Deceptive Term," in Hinduism Reconsidered, ed. 
Gunther-Dietz Sontheimer and Hermann Kulke (New Delhi: Manohar Publishers & Distributors, 1997), 33. 
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In Nepal, from as early as the sixteenth century “the rulers of the petty kingdoms ... 
saw themselves, their subjects, or their land as being ‘Hindu’.”’’ What ‘being ‘Hindu” meant 
was, as Richard Burghart writes, “historically nuanced at the level of intention, action, and 
consequence.” Burghart identifies several historical moments in which various rulers of the 
Himalayan kingdom stressed the category ‘Hindu,’ each of which is discussed at length in the 
following chapters: “‘Lord of the Hindus’ (c. 1700), the builder of a ‘true Hindustan’ (1774), the 
preserver of the world’s ‘only Hindu kingdom’ (1866) and the ruler of a ‘Hindu Kingdom’ (1962- 
90).”*° He argues that these rulers employed the term in a dual capacity. Internally, the term 
facilitated the construction of a moral order that strengthened the ruling hand in the 
kingdom. “Discipline [of] desire and thereby order [of] both self and society,”** was imperative 
to both the survival of the king’s sovereignty and his subjects. Nepal’s rulers regarded the lack 
of these disciplines as the cause of the degradation of Hindu polities to the south under Mughal 
and later British rule. Externally, rulers used the term to construct “a religious difference, and 
thereby some measure of political autonomy, vis-a-vis a succession of imperial cultures with 
their seat in Delhi.”*”” The burgeoning Hindu identity in/of Nepal, and its manipulation for 
sociopolitical ends, is a central theme of this project and its threads weave throughout the 
following chapters. 

While the term and category of ‘Hindu’ has long been applied to the peoples of Nepal, 


any claim of a single Nepali identity disregards the complexity of Nepal’s ethnic and religious 





* Richard Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu' in the Political Discourse of Nepal," in The Conditions of Listening: 
Essays on Religion, History and Politics in South Asia, ed. C. J. Fuller and Jonathan Spencer (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1996b), 261. 
* Ibid. 
* Tbid., 276. 
*° Thid., 269. 
*YIbidse2 76, 
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diversity. Two prominent Nepal scholars warn against making such homogenizing claims in 
their discussions of nationalism and ethnicity. David N. Gellner argues, “Just what it means to 
live in a Hindu polity varies a great deal depending on who you are.”** John Whelpton furthers, 
“Being Nepali, then, means different things to different Nepalis and we need to be constantly 
aware of the gap that may exist between official aspirations and the actual feelings of a 
population divided along ethnic, caste, and class lines.” This gap was of particular concern so 
long as Nepal remained, according to its controversial 1990 Constitution, a Hindu kingdom. As 
Harka Gurung astutely points out, “a high proportion of the total population claims adherence 
to Hinduism although such claims may not conform to their actual religious beliefs.”” In a 
passage reminiscent of the Muluki Ain of 1854, Jung Bahadur’s legal code that imposed the 
Hindu caste system and rules on all peoples of Nepal, whether Hindu or not (see Chapter Five), 
Gurung provides the definition prescribed for enumerators for the 1952/54 census, which 
stated: 


1. Assign as Hindu the worshippers of the five deities (Ganesh, Shiva, Vishnu, 
Sun, Devi) such as Bahun, Chetri, Magar, Gharti, Gurung, Sarki, Damai, etc.” 


‘Hindu’ thus incorporated people of different ethnicities and with different religious 


sensibilities. 





*® David N. Gellner, "Ethnicity and Nationalism in the World's Only Hindu State," in Nationalism and Ethnicity ina 
Hindu Kingdom: The Politics of Culture in Contemporary Nepal, ed. David N. Geller, Joanna Pfaff-Czarnecka, John 
Whelpton (Amsterdam, Netherlands: Karwood Academic Publishers, 1997), 3. 

*»° John Whelpton, "Political Identity in Nepal: State, Nation, and Community," in Nationalism and Ethnicity ina 
Hindu Kingdom: The Politics of Culture in Contemporary Nepal, ed. David N. Gellner, Joanna Pfaff-Czarnecka, John 
Whelpton (Amsterdam, Netherlands: Karwood Academic Publishers, 1997), 39. 

“° Harka Gurung, "State and Society in Nepal," in Nationalism and Ethnicity in a Hindu Kingdom: The Politics of Culture 
in Contemporary Nepal, ed. David N. Geller, Joanna Pfaff-Czarnecka, John Whelpton (Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Karwood Academic Publishers, 1997), 520. 

" Thid. 
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Beginning as early as 1700, but most notably in 1769 and the years following the 
political unification of the nation-state of Nepal, the process of Hinduization has been a 
dominant force in Gorkhali and Nepali culture and politics while the question of national 
identity became a prolonged, contentious issue in Nepal (see Chapters Four and Five). While 
my focus here is not explicitly on Nepali national identity per se, Nepal’s political history and 
its formation into a nation-state have influenced much of the rest of Nepal’s religious and 
cultural development. The SVK, I argue, serves as a lens through which we can bear witness to 
these critical processes of Hinduization and religiocultural identity formation as they 
influenced and were influenced by Nepal’s shifting political and social forces that gained 
momentum and ultimately transformed the Nepal Himalaya into the little Hindu kingdom that 


(almost) could. 


Fluid Identities of Self and Place in Time an 

The following definitions are intended to function as working definitions for my 
project. However, I do not intend these definitions to essentialize the complexities of these 
terms or what they represent. 

Nepal and India. As noted above, because of Nepal and India’s shifting geopolitical 
histories and boundaries, it is necessary to clarify at the onset what designations I use when 
referring to historical incarnations of these modern countries. Neither Nepal nor India existed, 
as such, during the medieval period that is the initial timeframe under discussion here. 
Historically, “Nepal” referred solely to the area of today’s Kathmandu Valley and its 


surrounding environs. I use the term “Nepal Valley,” or less frequently, Nepalmandala, to refer 
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to this medieval region that consisted then of the Three Kingdoms of Kathmandu, Lalitpur 
(Patan), and Bhaktapur and other villages nominally under their control. I refer to other key 
Himalayan kingdoms in the medieval period by their individual or group names, such as the 
kingdom of Gorkha or the Chaubisi kingdoms. Only well after Prithvi Narayan Shah’s military 
campaign in the eighteenth century culminated in the 1769-69 political unification of the 
Three Kingdoms of the Nepal Valley with his native kingdom of Gorkha and other conquered 
territories did the term Nepal begin to be considered to encompass a larger area. Even then, 
these conquered territories were most commonly designated as the Dominion of the House of 
Gorkha. It is only towards the end of the nineteenth and early twentieth century that the 
modern country of Nepal, as we know it today, became widely and most commonly known as 
the Kingdom of Nepal. I therefore strive to maintain historical accuracy by using the term in 
fashion during the period under discussion, such as Nepal Valley and Gorkha territories. 
Unless otherwise noted, however, when I use the term “Nepal” it is in the fullest sense of 
today’s modern country as a historical entity, i-e., to refer not only to post-1769 politically 
unified Nepal, but also to the earlier petty kingdoms that ruled in the geographical areas 
associated with Nepal today. 

Just as Nepal is a modern political construction, it is important to remember that ‘India’ 
as such also did not exist during the period of the SVK’s early formation in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. During this period the Mughals reigned supreme south of the Tarai 
plains. As the Mughal Empire began to disintegrate in the later part of the seventeenth 
century, numerous Hindu polities began to surface and local Hindu ritual traditions began to 


form, much like that of the SVK which developed in the Nepal Valley to the north. Similar to 
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my usage of the term ‘Nepal,’ I employ historical markers such as Mughal or British India when 
speaking of specific historical periods in India’s past. In contrast, I use the term ‘India’ to refer 
to post-partition, independent India both as the modern nation and as the culmination of its 
many historical incarnations. I also use India to refer to the traditional birthplace of Hindu 
religious cultures. In all instances, however, it is critical to remember that Nepal and India are 
modern, political constructions with geographical boundaries that create or reinforce 
differences which will be discussed at greater length below.” 

Newar and Nepali, people and language. Two key terms used frequently throughout this 
project are “Newar” and “Nepali.” Both terms broadly refer first and foremost to a people. 
Secondarily, both terms frequently refer in shorthand to the Newar and Nepali languages. To 
add to the potential confusion, these terms can also be invoked adjectivally to refer to just 
about anything related to Newars or Nepalis as a people, such as their food, clothing, 
traditions, music, etc. The distinction between what or who is Newar or Nepali is not 
immutable or mutually exclusive. It is therefore important to define the parameters of my use 
of these terms. 

While there is much to say about the Newars,” there are three central aspects of Newar 
identity and culture that are most relevant for the present discussion. First, the Newars, 
although the original inhabitants of the Nepal Valley, are now legally and culturally 
categorized by Nepal’s high-caste Hindu ruling elite as the largest of Nepal’s many ethnic 


groups. This shift from a position of cultural and political domination to ethnic majority is 





“ Cf, Anderson, Imagined Communities. 
“’ For more comprehensive studies of the Newars and Newar culture, see for example Nepali, The Newars; Gellner, 
Monk, Householder, and Tantric Priest, “Caste, Communalism, and Communism,” and Contested Hierarchies; Shrestha, 
“The Ritual Composition of Sankhu”; Levy, Mesocosm; and Slusser, Nepal Mandala. 
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discussed in Chapter Four. Before, and especially after, the political unification of Nepal in the 
late eighteenth century, Newars earned a reputation as successful merchants and traders and 
distinguished themselves with their affinity for urban dwelling, in contrast to the otherwise 
rural, agricultural lifestyle typical of the majority of Nepal’s population. Although initially, and 
still primarily, residents of the Valley and its surrounding area, Newars today live throughout 
Nepal’s hills and plains, just as people traditionally from these hill or plains regions have taken 
up residence in the Valley. Throughout much of the medieval period under discussion here, 
however, the Three Kingdoms of the Nepal Valley were decidedly Newar city-states governed 
by Newar people and culture. For example, the Newars had an extensive caste hierarchy 
specific to themselves. Jung Bahadur later absorbed this system into a more encompassing 
caste system outlined in his legal code of 1854 (see Chapter Five). 

Second, there are both Hindu and Buddhist Newars, as well as Newars who practice a 
mixture of the two traditions. Because the SVK tradition is fundamentally a Hindu tradition, 
Buddhist Newars receive minimal attention in the following pages.” It is nevertheless 
important to bear in mind both the presence of non-Hindu Newar culture and traditions and 
the continuity of culture among Newars as a sociocultural community. Furthermore, there are 
key differences between Newar Hindu culture and the Hindu culture historically cultivated 
and propagated by Parbatiya Hindus (see Chapter Four). Parbatiya is the local (historical and 


contemporary) Nepali term for non-Valley residents of the surrounding Himalayan hill 





“4 Linda Iltis (“The Swasthani Vrata,” 46) did come across an unusual SVK text in which the Buddha is a minor 
character. It is also not unheard of for Buddhists to partake of the annual recitation of the SVK. One woman of the 
Thakali ethnic group who I encountered while trekking in the Mustang region mentioned that she and her sister, 
although Buddhist, read the SVK every year because they like the stories. Because the Svasthani text-ritual 
tradition is primarily a celebration and reinforcement of Hindu ideology and practices, active participation in the 
tradition by Buddhists is not necessarily common. I have not heard of any practicing Buddhist undertaking the 
annual Svasthani vrat. 
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regions, such as Gorkha. Parbatiyas traditionally were, and still are, primarily high-caste 
Hindus, i.e., Bahuns and Chetris (Skt. Brahmans and Ksyatriyas). Although all are practicing 
Hindus, Newar Hindu religious culture has historically been inclusive and tolerant, while 
Parbatiya Hindu religious culture has typically been characterized by a more rigid and 
exclusive Brahmanical orthodoxy. This is one of many divergent aspects of local Hindu 
cultures in Nepal. As the following chapters demonstrate, the SVK provided a critical space 
where the ideology and practices of Newar Hindus and high-caste Parbatiya Hindus could 
dialogue with one another, as well as with the Sanskritic pan-Hindu tradition. 

Parbatiya Hindus and Newar Hindus, most notably Newar Brahmans and the high-caste 
Shresthas, who are “generally more assimilationist than other Newars” and are “readier than 
others to adopt Parbatiya customs,”” historically constitute the primary audience for and 
participants of the Svasthanti text-ritual tradition. It is, therefore, to these Hindu populations I 
am most specifically referring when I speak of Nepal’s Hindu communities unless otherwise 
indicated. 

Third and last is the Newar language. The term “Newar” refers not only to the ethnic 
group, but also to their language. Among Newars, the Newar language is known as 
“Nepalbhasa” or “Newa bhay,” literally, the language of Nepal, which, as noted above, 
historically referred to the Kathmandu Valley and historical home of the Newars.”* Similarly, 


Newars also used to refer to their own language as “desabhakha” (Skt. “desabhasa’”), whereas the 





*’ David N. Gellner, Monk, Householder, and Tantric Priest: Newar Buddhism and Its Hierarchy of Ritual (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), 16. 
*° Scholarship has long since employed the term “Newari” to refer to the language of the Newars. In recent years, 
however, there has been a movement among certain Newars to remove “Newari” from use, because it is a term 
that was imposed upon the Newars by foreign travelers and diplomats. These Newars instead advocate for the use 
of the indigenous terms ‘Newar,’ ‘Nepalbhasd,’ or ‘Newa bhay’ for their language. 
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Indo-Aryan lingua franca-cum-national language of Nepali was simply called “bhakha’” (Skt. 
“bhasa’).”” Because of potential confusion between the indigenous “Nepalbhasa” term for the 
Newar language and the term “Nepali” for the reader less familiar with this sociolinguistic 
terrain, I employ the term “Newar” to refer to both the people and their language. 

The term “Nepali” similarly refers to both today’s national language of Nepal and to the 
citizens of this small Himalayan country. While its use in reference to the Indo-Aryan language 
is straightforward, the term is itself relatively young. It dates only to the early twentieth 
century and was largely introduced into common parlance by foreigners. Because of its origin 
among the people in the hills to the west of the Valley, prior to the early twentieth century the 
Nepali language was more commonly known as Gorkhili (language of the Gorkhas), Khas bhasa 
(language of the Khas), or Parbatiya (language of the Parbatiyas). At the risk of over 
simplifying the language’s historical evolution (discussed in further detail in Chapter Five), I 
use the term “Nepali” or the phrase “Nepali language” when referring to any of these 
historical or modern forms of the language for the sake of consistency and clarity for the 
reader. 

More complicated is the question of who is a Nepali. For the purposes of this project, 
when used in a non-linguistic sense, “Nepali” most often refers to the broad population of local 
descent in Nepal today. In these instances, I generally try to indicate this with clarifying 
qualifiers such as ‘Nepalis today.’ While most invocations of Nepalis as a group are in reference 
to the general population that inhabits contemporary Nepal, the term also reflects the 


evolution of the meaning of Nepal itself. That is, a Nepali in the medieval period when Nepal 





“’T, W. Clark, "The Rani Pokhri Inscription, Kathmandu," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
20(1957): 186-87. Cf. Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 393. 
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referred only to the Kathmandu Valley and its environs refers to a person of local descent 
living in this specific area. Use of the term “Nepali” in this manner is a bit anachronistic, for 
there is no evidence that locals referred to themselves as Nepali until much later. Rather, they 
identified themselves as Newars, Gorkhalis, etc. This sense of sociocultural identity, as opposed 
to national identity, remains particularly strong among Nepal’s many ethnic groups, who often 
identify themselves first as Newar, Gurung, Rai, Tibetan, or Tharu, for example, and then as 
Nepali. It is important to bear in mind that, just as the designation of Nepal is a modern, 
political construction that inherently encapsulates various historical formations, so too Nepali 
as a national identity reflects the geopolitical history of the nation-state. 

Normative Brahmanical Hinduism. The complexities of the categories of “Hindu” and 
“Hinduism” have been outlined above. By “normative Brahmanical Hinduism,” I mean to 
suggest the ideology and worldview espoused or enforced by traditional Hindu texts such as 
the Purana-s. The Purana-s are a vast collection of formative Hindu religious texts that date 
from the early or mid first millenium CE to the middle of the second millennium CE.” These 
texts contain mytho-historical narratives that elucidate ancient Hindu cosmology, genealogy 
(of gods, demigods, kings, and mankind), geography, and philosophy. The Purana corpus 
consists of eighteen Mahapurana-s, or great Puradna-s, and eighteen lesser Purana-s, or 
Upapurana-s.” There is some fluidity within these divisions and there are any number of 
smaller, local or regional Purana texts, among which I include the SVK (see Chapter Four). I use 


these Sanskrit Purana-s and the ideology they advance as a normative standard against which 





** cf. fn 4 on pg 4. 
*° These numbers are subject to some variation, and which eighteen Purana-s make-up the Mahapurana-s and 
Upapurana-s, respectively, can also vary. 
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later medieval and modern texts, traditions, practice and ideology can be measured and 
contrasted. 

Local/Translocal. One of the central dynamics within the SVK tradition, and indeed 
throughout Nepal’s history, is the tension generated between the local and translocal. The 
“local” in the context of the SVK and this project refers to the traditions, practices, ideologies, 
people, and geography most immediately associated with the SVK tradition. Throughout the 
medieval period, the local therefore refers, by and large, to the Newar culture, religion, and 
politics that dominated the Nepal Valley. Increasingly, and most notably, after the Gorkha 
conquest of the Valley, the local also incorporates the geographical, cultural, and ideological 
spheres of high-caste Parbatiyads. As Nepal enters the modern period and the geopolitical and 
cultural region of Nepal expands even further, the scope of what constitutes the local expands, 
though there is still a necessary emphasis placed on those historical entities and aspects that 
are indigenous to the region (i.e., Nepal in its various historical incarnations) in origin. 

“Translocal” suggests a broader geopolitical region and religiocultural context within 
which the local is situated and with which it dialogues. William Tuladhar-Douglas speaks to 
this relationship in his discussion of Newar Buddhism and its historical origins and path of 
development. 

In the few centuries before 1200, Nepal Mandala saw itself as an important 

locality within the greater Indian culture area, and the forms of Buddhism and 

local cults found there were embedded within a supra-regional system of 


pilgrimage, tutelage, patronage and identity which usually referred to 
Sanskritic models.” 





°° will Tuladhar-Douglas, Remaking Buddhism for Medieval Nepal: The Fifteenth-Century Reformation of Newar Buddhism 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2006), 129. 
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Although Tuladhar-Douglas goes on to explain how this framework eventually broke down for 
the Buddhist culture of the Nepal Valley, it is this very framework that nurtured Nepal’s Hindu 
religious tradition during the mid to late medieval period. If within the context of this study 
the “local” historically referred to the Newars and Newar social, religious, and political 
spheres, then the “translocal,” by default, referred to non-Newar peoples, cultures, practices, 
and ideologies. Given the shifting parameters of what constituted the local, however, Nepal’s 
local Hindu religious culture came to define itself more specifically in dialogue with, but also 
against, the point of reference of pan-Hindu, “supra-regional” forms and sources of normative 
Brahmanical Hindu ideology and practice that were centered in classical Sanskrit texts. 
“Translocal” therefore refers to ideology, practice, etc. that transcend the specificity of locality 
and can therefore be applied to or appropriated by cultures and communities across a wide 
regional area. Translocal beliefs and practices may or may not be reconfigured and 
incorporated to become part of the local. As Christoph Emmrich keenly observes, the 
Kathmandu Valley, which once itself constituted Nepal and today the capital of modern Nepal, 
is a critical site “in which the local and the translocal seem to converge and clash so 
spectacularly.”” We will revisit the local/translocal dynamic again later in this chapter and 
throughout this project. 

Finally, Svasthani. Svasthani is at one and the same time the name of a local goddess and 
both the textual and ritual traditions of which she is patron deity. These three entities - deity, 
text, and ritual - cannot be disassociated from one another. They are inextricably linked 


together as a unit. This project is concerned primarily with the textual aspect of this tradition. 





*' Christoph Emmrich, "[Book Review] Siva in Trouble: Festivals and Rituals at the Pasupatinatha Temple of 
Deopatan. By Axel Michaels," Journal of American Academy of Religion 77, no. 4 (2009): 973. 
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As an important figure in the SVK, the goddess also receives due consideration, as does the 
ritual by association. To distinguish between these three aspects of a singular tradition that 
bear the same or a similar name, I make the following distinctions. When referring to the 
Svasthani Vrata Katha text specifically, I use the abbreviated designation of SVK. I refer to the 
goddess Svasthani as (the goddess) Svasthani. I refer to the ritual aspect as the Svasthani 
vrat/barta or the Svasthani ritual tradition. In reference to the entire tradition as a whole, I 
either plainly invoke the phrase ‘the Svasthani (text-ritual) tradition’ or, more simply, ‘the 
Svasthanr’. It should be noted that the article “the” preceding Svasthant differentiates the 
text-ritual complex from the singular form of Svasthani as goddess. I also occasionally employ 
the phrase “the SVK (text-ritual) tradition” when speaking of the whole Svasthani text-ritual 


complex, but with a focus on my main concern, the SVK. 


Textual Tr nd Travels: The Survival of Local Texts and Tradition 

As will become evident in the chapters that follow, the SVK tradition abounds in 
paradoxes. Two of these paradoxes bear mention at the outset because they express 
characteristics fundamental to the tradition and so inform all subsequent discussions. First is 
the apparent contradiction between the generic nature of much of the SVK narrative and the 
text’s deep-rooted localization. As the narrative synopsis given later suggests, there is 
remarkably little in the SVK narrative that marks the text or characters as specifically Newar 
or, more broadly, Nepali. There is a noticeable absence of explicit ethnographic details that 
localize the text. For example, although the narrative takes us through much of the life of the 


central protagonist Gomayaju, from newborn to wife to widow and mother-in-law, there is no 
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mention of specifically Newar traditions or life-cycle rituals, such as thi and bahra,” which 
reflect the lived realities of everyday local life. Similarly, the characters themselves are generic 
in nature, identified only as Brahmans and Brahmanis, “a generic unlocalized group.””* What 
does anchor the SVK in Nepal, however, are the increasing number of local place names, most 
notably the Sali Nadi, introduced into the text over the course of its history, as well as an array 
of cultural expressions found in the dialogue and certain actions of the primarily female 
characters that reflect local Newar social customs and expectations (see in particular Chapter 
Five). 

Given this more general, translocal representation of a generic South Asia Hindu 
culture, people, and tradition, it is noteworthy that the SVK tradition never traveled and took 
root elsewhere on the Indian subcontinent. This is especially significant given that the 
tradition comes to draw much of its narrative content from the Sanskritic tradition of Indian 
Hinduism (see Chapters Four and Five). Equally noteworthy is the fact that the SVK tradition is 
celebrated in areas such as Sikkim and the district of Darjeeling in West Bengal, where ethnic 
Nepalis constitute the majority of the population and dominate local culture. In these 
instances, it is likely that the SVK tradition traveled with Nepali migrants to these 
communities, highlighting the unusual portability of the SVK tradition. The primary object of 
worship is a book and the Svasthani vrat can readily be performed in one’s own home, 


wherever that may be. Moreover, it underscores the very Nepali-ness of the tradition, a 





* Thi is a ritual marriage of a pre-pubescent girl to the bel fruit, a symbolic representation of the god Visnu. Bahra 
is the ritual confinement for 12 days of a girl before or upon the onset of menstruation, in which the girl ritually 
marries the sun. Both rites assure that Newar girls will never become a widow later in life, even if her husband 
predeceases, divorces, or otherwise abandons her. Chapter Two argues that the SVK tradition originated among 
the Newars and therefore historically has been grounded in Newar culture. 
** Ttis, "The Swasthant Vrata," 776. A mid-eighteenth century SVK manuscript mentions Upadhyaya Brahmans, 
which offers a bit more specificity (see Chapter Four). 
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religious and cultural identity /association/sentiment that for ethnic Nepalis living outside of 
their homeland may or may not be bound to the geopolitical nation-state of Nepal. Within 
Nepal, we know from SVK manuscripts and from the practice surrounding the tradition in 
Nepal today that the Svasthani tradition has traveled widely throughout the Nepal Himalaya. 
The following chapters seek to understand the implications of the SVK’s historically limited 
travel outside of the geographical borders of Nepal, much less outside of Nepal’s Hindu 
religious and cultural communities. 

The spatial embeddedness of the SVK in the geopolitical and socioreligious lived and 
imagined realities of Nepal’s Hindu communities is perhaps nowhere stated more explicitly 
than in the name of the goddess to whom the text and ritual are dedicated. “Sva” is a Sanskrit 
term meaning “one’s own” and “sthani” is the feminine form of the Sanskrit noun “sthana,” 
which means “place.” Svasthani is thus the Goddess of One’s Own Place.” Given that neither 
the Svasthani text-ritual tradition nor the goddess historically has a presence in India,” and 
given its historical and geocultural connections with Nepal, it follows that the “one’s own 
place” refers to the place of its origin, namely, medieval Nepal. The inside cover of Tirthalal 
Rajbhandari’s 1985 Sri Svasthani Brata Katha offers an exemplary illustration of this popular 
understanding of Svasthani (see Figure 1.6). The picture depicts a large ray of light that 


emanates from an Om symbol, passes through the royal Nepal crown, and shines upon the full 





** Alternate interpretations of “Svasthani” include a Newar interpretation, according to which the name is 
derived from “sva,” meaning “three,” and “thay,” meaning “place,” or the place of three, in reference to the Three 
Kingdoms of the Malla period, Kathmandu, Lalitpur, and Bhaktapur, that constituted medieval Nepal. Cf. Iltis, 
“The Swasthani Vrata,” 913. A second Sanskrit interpretation renders Svasthani as “su” or “good/well” and 
“asthan” or “health/ well being.” Neither of these interpretations is in conflict with that of Svasthani as “one’s 
own place,” but in fact both reinforce different facets of this meaning. See Chapter Two for further discussion of 
possible interpretations of the goddess’ name. 
°° The goddess Svasthani is not included among the many names of the great goddess Devi in the Devi-mahatmya, 
nor has it to date been found in any of the Purana-s or in any other context outside of the SVK. 
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length of an outline of modern Nepal. Spanning the length of the country are the words 
“Srisvasthaninam,” leaving little doubt that the geopolitical place to which Svasthani refers is 


Nepal. 





Figure 1.6 The inside cover of a 1985 SVK that well illustrates the connection of the goddess 
Svasthani and the SVK tradition with the Kingdom of Nepal. 

While the nationalistic interpretation of “own place” becomes increasingly important 
as the SVK evolves, there are additional meanings that are central to the tradition. For 
example, given the historical focus on the Svasthani tradition as a women’s tradition (a topic 
explored further in the next section), “one’s own place” has a strong association with the 


home and family. Similarly, as local social contexts change, “own place” also comes to 
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represent the larger sociocultural community. Subsequent chapters of this project revisit and 
unpack these layers of meaning. Wherever “one’s own place” is physically or ideologically 
located, the SVK is an accessible site where Nepali Hindus can question, challenge, embrace, or 
simply endeavor to understand their sense of self and place amid a world full of uncertainty 
and changing contexts. As IItis summarizes: “Since Swasthani is “own place,” the merging with 
or complete realization of one’s own place suggests an increase in awareness and control over 
one’s own place as defined by the individual practitioner. Hence, the text of Swasthani is 
ultimately a method by which people in Nepal discover and attain control over their own place 
in time and space.”*° 

The second paradox concerns the availability of textual and non-textual historical 
evidence - a plethora of the former and a dearth of the latter - that documents the presence of 
this popular tradition in Nepal. The evolution of the SVK textual tradition from a local legend 
narrated in only eight folios into a Purana text of several hundred pages is well documented in 
the hundreds of manuscripts that are preserved in archival and private collections in Nepal, as 
well as in the private copies that Nepali families continue to use today.” There is, however, a 
striking absence of non-textual historical evidence that acknowledges or documents the 
emergence and flourishing of this key Nepali tradition. The last five centuries offer only three 
stone images of the goddess Svasthani, the oldest of which is lost and the newest of which was 
consecrated recently in 2007 (see Chapters Three and Five). Historical evidence available to 
date yields virtually no mention in inscriptions, travel writings, (domestic or foreign) court 


correspondence, or extensive research done by early scholars of Nepal (such as Hodgson and 





°° Ttis, "The Swasthani Vrata," 38. 
*” See the section “Methodology” below for a detailed discussion of the SVK manuscripts preserved in Nepal’s 
archival collections. 
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Levi, whose work often included inventories of important manuscripts and traditions) of the 
goddess or her text and ritual tradition. This lack of documentation other than the SVK 
manuscripts themselves stands in stark contrast to volume of these extant manuscripts. It is 
indeed striking that a popular textual and ritual tradition such as the Svasthani would not 
inspire artistic representations, inscriptional acknowledgement, or deserve mention even in 
passing. It is perhaps fitting, but no less intriguing, that the SVK tradition would survive over 
the last five hundred years almost exclusively through the direct transmission of the text. 

This peculiarity of the SVK tradition raises an important question at the core of this 
project: How did the SVK endure the tests of time, adverse environmental conditions, and 
significant geopolitical and cultural developments to become a phenomenon of such critical 
religious and cultural import in medieval and modern Nepal? By what means did this late 
sixteenth century local legend evolve into a sociocultural handbook and religious sourcebook 
for Nepal’s Hindus? Charles Hallisey rightly argues that “[i]f the survival of any particular text 
is not self-explanatory, but in fact it is normally the case that texts fade in their significance as 
social change occurs, then we need to discover how these texts that do endure are 
maintained.”” The SVK tradition presents us with the opportunity to examine one such living 
textual tradition that has not merely survived, but thrived. As this project aims to 
demonstrate, the SVK tradition emerged as a productive, accessible site through which 
socioreligious ideology, and changes in this ideology, could be articulated and implemented. 
Because the text evolved in response to these ideological shifts, the SVK remained compelling 


and relevant to audiences. The SVK is not necessarily unique in this regard, but if the number 





** Charles Hallisey, "Roads Taken and Not Taken in the Study of Theravada Buddhism," in Curators of the Buddha: 
The Study of Buddhism under Colonialism, ed. Donald S. Lopez, Jr. (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1995), 51. 
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of extant manuscripts and the survival of both a popular ritual and recitation tradition are any 
indication, I would like to suggest that the SVK reached an unprecedented audience and 


survives today as a living textual tradition unlike any other in Nepal. 


Questions of Gender and Genre and the SVK 

Nepalis today commonly brand the Svasthani tradition as a women’s tradition. It is not 
an entirely inaccurate characterization. The divine patroness of the tradition is female. The 
main protagonists, divine and human, in the SVK are female. The text deals extensively with 
issues of particular and immediate concern to women, such as marriage, moving from one’s 
maternal home to the husband’s home, child bearing and rearing, and widowhood. Women by 
far outnumber men in participation of the annual (communal) Svasthani vrat observance. 
Closer examination of the tradition, however, illuminates the complex dynamics of gender and 
agency expressed within these textual and ritual genres and complicates the narrow 
designation of the Svasthani tradition as a ‘women’s tradition’. For instance, the text has 
historically been (re)produced (i.e., written, interpreted, and recited) by men. It is through this 
gendered filter that women’s voices emerge. The images of women in the text epitomize 
orthodox Hindu ideals that value women only in their role as wives and mothers (though 
Chapters Two and Five show that this, too, is complicated). The ritual observance that is 
performed in honor of the goddess in fact patronizes a prominent male deity. Concurrently, as 
the text grows throughout the medieval and early modern period, it struggles to reconcile the 
tension between its historically female-orientation as a vrat/kathd tradition and its 
increasingly male orientation as a Purana text. The text at one and the same time transforms 


into a male-oriented Purana but also absorbs the male-oriented Purana tradition into its own 
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female-oriented tradition. In many ways, this is another manifestation of the tension between 
the local, represented by women as the agent of the private/familial sphere, and the 
translocal, represented by men as the agent of the public/civic sphere. I therefore suggest that 
the SVK text-ritual tradition is not ‘only’ a women’s tradition, but a tradition that engages and 
speaks to Nepali Hindu women and men of all ages as members of a particular socioreligious 
culture and community. These issues are explored further throughout the course of this 
project. 

Because Nepalis celebrate and participate in the Svasthani tradition as a vrat/kathd and 
it is this fundamental association with the literary genre and ritual category of the vrat and 
vrat kathd that most immediately identifies the Svasthani text-ritual tradition as a women’s 
tradition, it will be helpful to further contextualize the tradition within these broader textual 
and ritual genres as they are manifested in Nepal. The Svasthani tradition is at one and the 
same time emblematic of the vrat and vrat katha genres and yet notably different from other 
texts and traditions grouped in these categories. As its name indicates, the Svasthani Vrata 
Katha is, at its most fundamental level, a vrat katha - a narrative that explicates the mytho- 
history and significance of a vrat undertaken to achieve a specific goal or fulfill a particular 
desire. More specifically, these ritually oriented myths provide the reasons for and 
consequence of interaction between mortals and immortals. One of the central functions of a 
vrat kathd is to present a ‘model for’ proper religious behavior and social interaction while 


representing a ‘model of’ at least one conceptualization of current Hindu socio-cultural 
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relations and worldview.” In addition to being both descriptive and prescriptive, vrat katha-s 
are also instrumental in their connection with the vrat ritual. The recitation of these narratives 
is considered an integral aspect of the performance of a vrat, and they can usually be read in 
their entirety in one sitting. Vrats provide important occasions for gathering and connecting 
communities” and katha-s similarly open and facilitate dialogue between the narrative and its 
message and those who read or listen to it. Ann Pearson argues that for women in particular 
the instrumentality of vrat-s has an important transformative power: “Insofar as the regular 
performance of vrat-s gives women opportunities to develop control of their own minds and 
bodies and to take charge of their spiritual destinies, vrat-s are sources of empowerment to 
Hindu women.” Because of this transformative power, vrat-s, and equally their katha-s, also 
serve as a critical medium through which social and religious ideologies and authority can be 
disseminated.” 

The oldest extent SVK manuscripts typify the vrat katha genre with the simple 
narrative that relates the history of Gomayaju’s hardships and continued suffering, her 
learning and subsequent performance of the Svasthani vrat, and the ensuing resolutions that 
bring her personal, familial, and social prosperity. In stark contrast to these early texts, 
however, later SVK texts exhibit significant differences that distance the SVK from its original 


vrat kathda genre. For instance, Chapters Four and Five discuss the incorporation into the 





°° For a comprehensive study of vrat-s, see McGee’s Feasting and Fasting and Pearson’s “Because It Gives Me Peace of 
Mind.” 

°° T am thinking here of the more popular and customary vrat-s such as the Svasthani barta or Tij. Of course, many 
people, primarily women, undertake weekly or monthly vrat-s to ameliorate specific unfavorable circumstances. 
Even then, it is not uncommon to have several members of the household observing the same vrat-s. 

* Anne Mackenzie Pearson, "Because It Gives Me Peace of Mind": Ritual Fasts in the Religious Lives of Hindu Women 
(Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1996), 217. 

* See Kunal Chakrabarti’s Religious Process for a discussion on the vrata as the “occasion for the dissemination of 
the brahmanical message” (34) in the development of the regional religious tradition of Bengal. 
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textual framework of three new narratives in which the Svasthani vrat is performed and a 
series of translocal narratives that have little or no explicit connection with the vrat or the 
goddess Svasthani. Moreover, whereas the oldest SVK texts could have been read within a 
single sitting, recitation of these later SVKs now lasts an entire month’s duration. 

While observance of vrat-s abounds in Nepal, the Svasthani vrat is the only Hindu vrat of 
such extended duration. The majority of vrat-s are daily vows observed on a weekly or monthly 
basis, or special annual observances, such as Tij- Rsi Paficami, which is observed once a year, 
but only for three to five days. The month-long duration of the Svasthani vrat necessarily 
requires a greater (time, mental, and physical) commitment from participants. In exchange, it 
provides more extensive opportunity for spiritual reflection and personal challenge. It is 
perhaps, at least in part, for this reason that the Svasthani vrat is non-compulsory - a ritual to 
be observed according to one’s personal volition. While this may be the case for most of the 
weekly, monthly etc. vrat-s, some of the more widely celebrated vrat-s in Nepal, such as Tij-Rsi 
Paficami, are obligatory. A vratalu’s choice of when in her or his life, if at all, and for what 
reasons to undertake the Svasthant vrat may enhance her or his experience and increase the 
benefits yielded from the devotional act. The Svasthani vrat is also exceptionally inclusive in 
terms of gender, caste, age, and economic status. The Tij-Rsi Paficami festival is not only 
obligatory, but exclusive to Bahun and Chetri (i.e., high-caste Parbatiya Hindu) women. In 
contrast, the Svasthani vrat is not limited to certain castes - though high(er)-caste Newars 


constitute the majority of Svasthant vratalu-s and Bahuns and Chetris also participate in sizable 
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numbers.” Moreover, while largely observed by women, many men also undertake this ritual 
vow.” This inclusiveness enables a shared cultural experience among entire families, villages, 
and communities. Additionally, while vrat participation may be traditionally popular among 
certain castes and dominated by women, Nepalis from many additional ethnic groups, such as 
Thakali and Gurung, and boys and men of all ages also partake of the annual nightly tradition 
of reading or listening to the SVK text. 

Despite these critical ties to the vrat/katha genres, the SVK has also been linked with 
the Mahapurana tradition from the very beginning of its written history (see Chapter Two). 
The influence of the Mahapurana tradition has been so extensive that the SVK gradually 
transforms into a Purana text. The following chapters, especially Chapters Four and Five, 
document the details and implications of this transformation. By way of background, it will 
again be useful to situate the SVK within the local Purana tradition in medieval Nepal with 
broad strokes to establish a firm grounding in the literary and cultural landscape in which it 
developed. 

There was a strong tradition of copying and translating Sanskrit Purana texts in 


addition to the (re)production of local Purana-s in medieval Nepal. In describing the religio- 





°° Local informants have given me contradictory information regarding caste regulations for participants in the 
communal Svasthani vrat in Sankhu. Some locals said that there were at least seven or nine low(er) Newar castes 
that are absolutely forbidden to participate. Others assured that anyone can participate, but low-caste 
participants are required to sit far apart from the rest of the participants. Bahun and Chetri women already are 
physically separated from the Newar participants of Sankhu’s communal vrat, who sit in an open-air courtyard 
while the Parbatiya women sit off to the side in a partially enclosed structure. These caste distinctions can be 
averted on occasion, as demonstrated by one Bahun woman | spoke with in 2005, who secured a spot in the main 
area with the Newar women because she did not have a Bahun caste identifying nose piercing. 
* As noted earlier (pp. 12-14), the annual communal vrat observance in Sankhu generally draws approximately 
two dozen or fewer male vratalu, compared to several hundred female vratalu. While the gender divide in the 
Sankhu Svasthani vrat may be disproportionate, this may not be the case among individuals who choose to 
observe the vrat in the privacy of their own homes. In the course of my informal conversations with Nepalis, I 
encountered many boys and men who said they had performed the Svasthani vrat at some point. One reason for 
this may be that the ritual vrat performance in Sankhu is considerably more physically challenging for male 
participants than for female participants. 
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literary environment in which the SVK originated and took root, K.P. Malla lists a handful of 
SVK manuscripts along with the following seventeenth century texts: PaSsipati Purana (1632 CE 
[NS 752]), Brahma Purana (1695 [NS 815]), Ramayana (1685 [NS 805]), and Mahabharata Sabha 
Parva (1601 [NS 721]).° With a final mention of several undated manuscripts of the Kalika 
Purana, Devi Purana, and Bhavisya Purana in the National Archives collection, Malla presents this 
set of manuscripts as proof of the “evident popularity of the Puranic narratives among the 
Newars.”®* Similarly, Thakur Lal Manandhar makes a telling statement about the SVK when he 
includes it with the Bhavisya Purana, Garuda Purana, and Svayambhi Purana as examples of 
Purana-s and mahatmya-s from the later Malla period.” 

It was also during this medieval period that a local Purana tradition emerged in the 
Nepal Himalaya. Nepal’s Purana corpus historically refers to the Svayambhi Purana (SvP), 
Pasupati Purana (PP), Himavatkhanda (HK), and Nepalamahatmya (NM).* The SVK was influenced 
by the literary historiography of these locally prestigious texts and gradually earned a place 
among them. Yet it also remained distinct from them for several key reasons. For example, the 
SvP, PP, NM, and HK are in essence sthalapurdana-s, whereas the SVK is not a sthalapurana, at 
least not in the traditional sense of highlighting local sacred geo-physical topography (i.e., 
important shrines, etc.). Rather, the SVK focuses on the sacred sociocultural and religious 


topography of the Nepal Valley. That is, it is not concerned with the sacredness of a specific 





°° Kamal P. Malla, Classical Newari Literature: A Sketch (Kathmandu: Educational Enterprise Pvt. Ltd., 1982), 52. 
* Ibid. 
* Thakur Lal Manandhar, "Introductory Remarks on the Evolution of the Newari Language," in Newari-English 
Dictionary: Modern Language of Kathmandu Valley, ed. Anne Vergati (Delhi: Agam Kala Prakashan, 1986), xix. 
°° Although there some debate remains over their date of origin, evidence suggests that the SvP and PP were 
composed sometime during the early Malla period in the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, while the NM and HK 
are of a slightly later period, dating to the late 17" century. See Chapter Three and especially Chapter Four for a 
detailed discussion of these four texts in relation to the SVK. 
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place per se, but with the sacredness of a particular socio-religious community situated within 
a particular political context and geographical place. It is not a pilgrim’s guidebook to the top 
ten must-see places of the Kathmandu Valley, but a Hindu Nepali’s sourcebook for his or her 
local, social, cultural and religious beliefs, worldviews, practices, and traditions. 

The far-reaching success of the SVK in both geographical and temporal terms further 
sets it apart from the SvP, PP, NM, and HK, which traditionally have not left the realm of 
pundits, priests, and pilgrims to permeate the public realm. Nor do they have as extensive a 
history of composition and copying as does the SVK. Although manuscripts of all four texts can 
be found in the archival treasuries in Kathmandu, they exist in numbers strikingly smaller 
than those of SVK manuscripts preserved in the same collections. For example, at the National 
Archives there are over one hundred SvPs, between fifty and one hundred PPs, approximately 
fifty NMs and less than fifty HKs -compared to over six hundred SVK texts!® Moreover, these 
other texts remain even today notably less accessible to the public. This appears to be due in 
great part to the language in which these texts were composed and copied in addition to their 
literary style. The SvP, PP, HK, and NM are all primarily Sanskrit language texts, although the 
SvP literary tradition eventually developed both Sanskrit and (classical) Newar recensions.”° 
The only translation of the SvP in the modern Newar language that I am aware of is a recent 


publication, and I have seen only small pamphlet-esque books of the NM in Hindi available in 





® These numbers are based on the NGMPP digital catalogue. Rather than identifying a specific number of extant 
manuscripts for each text, the number ranges allow for the wide variety of names under which the various texts 
are listed, a reminder for which I am grateful to Alexander von Rospatt. The SvP, for example, is also listed as 
Svayambhitpattyupadesa and Svayambhicaityabhattarakoddesa, and the HK and NM are both also listed as 
Skandapurana, and thus overlap in their listings. Moreover, these numbers do not reflect the holdings of other 
archival institutions such as Asa Saphu Kuthi or private libraries, which may house more copies of at least the 
Buddhist SvP text. Nevertheless, the numbers presented here offer an approximate idea of the extant composition 
and copying traditions of these texts. 
” For a comprehensive discussion of the textual history and development of the SvP, see Horst Brinkhaus, "The 
Textual History of the 'Svayambhiipurana',” 65. 
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the bazaar. These sparse contemporary, vernacular offerings hardly compare to the stacks and 
stacks of SVK books piled in front of most bookstores in Kathmandu bazaars throughout the 


months prior to and during the annual SVK festival (see Figures 1.7 and 1.8). This is not to say 





Figure 1.7 Two bookshops in Bhotahity, Kathmandu with prominent displays of 
the ubiquitous red covered SVK. 
that Nepalis are unaware of these other Purana texts or are unfamiliar with the stories housed 
within them, but they do not bear the same sort of daily import as do the narratives of the 
SVK. Moreover, while the PP, SvP, NM, and HK each variously represents a historical moment 
in Nepal’s medieval period and the textual relationships between the PP, NM, and HK in 


particular offer insightful commentary on shifts in contemporary geocultural and political 
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dynamics,” the material and temporal expansiveness of the SVK tradition offers a more 


comprehensive articulation of Nepal’s sociocultural and religious history. 





Figure 1.8 SVK books for sale in Kathmandu. 


Review of Prior Scholarship 

Despite the cultural presence and importance of the SVK, scholarship on it is scant. I 
have not uncovered any discussion of the relationship between the SVK and the religio- 
cultural development of Hindu Nepalis. The SVK also remains largely overlooked in Nepali and 
foreign scholarship of local forms and practices of Hindu religious culture(s). 

The work of two American scholars in the mid-1980s provides the most extensive 
available research on the SVK. In Dangerous Wives and Sacred Sisters: Social and Symbolic Roles of 


High-Caste Women in Nepal, Lynn Bennett presents an overview of the SVK narratives and ritual 





™ See Chapters Two and Four in particular. See also Brinkhaus, “The Textual History of the 'Svayambhipurana” 
and “The Puranization of the Nepalese Mahatmya Literature.” 
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in a chapter devoted to mythological representations of women for Parbatiya women in Nepal. 
Bennett’s discussion is a useful introduction to the SVK, but her analysis, particularly of the 
annual ritual at Sankhu, is superficial and incomplete. Linda Louise IItis presents a 
comprehensive study of the Svasthani ritual at Sankhu and its role in the religious lives of 
Newar women in her 1985 Ph.D. dissertation, “The Swasthani Vrata: Newar Women and Ritual in 
Nepal.” Although she presents the Svasthant as a Newar tradition and, like Bennett, examines 
the ritual complex from only the women’s perspective, IItis makes a valuable contribution 
with her translation of the SVK text. In 1999 Pallav Ranjan published Swasthani,” an English 
adaptation of the text, which provides only succinct, truncated summaries of the major 
narratives. Bal Gopal Shrestha’s 2002 Ph.D. dissertation entitled “The Ritual Composition of 
Sankhu: The Socio-Religious Anthropology of a Newar Town in Nepal” is the most recent 
discussion of the Svasthani tradition. Shrestha, however, engages the Svasthant only in the 
context of Sankhu and only as secondary and coincidental to his primary interest, the month- 
long Madhavanarayan festival that also occurs during the winter in Sankhu (see Chapter Four). 
Most other books or writings on the cultural traditions, festivals, or rituals of Nepal include, at 
most, a brief paragraph that summarizes little more than the existence of the Svasthant 
tradition.” There remains no full translation of the SVK text published in English. Translations 
of selected (portions of) various SVK manuscripts are found in the Appendices. 

Nepali scholarship in Nepali on the Svasthani text-ritual tradition is also scarce, save 
for the annual assortment of newspaper articles at the beginning and end of Magh that recycle 


material from year to year. There are, however, three Nepali scholars who have made 





” Svasthani can also be written as ‘Swasthani.’ 
® See Anderson, Festivals of Nepal and Majupuria and Gupta, Nepal, the Land of Festivals. 
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invaluable contributions to our understanding of the SVK tradition. First among these is 
Kasinath Tamot, whose extensive article entitled "Svasthani vratkatha parampara: ek 
simhavalokan" lays out a skeletal outline of the text’s little known history. This article and 
Tamot himself proved to be very helpful resources for my research for this project. Second is 
Aiswaryadhar Sarma, a Newar scholar who has written extensively on the religious heritage of 
Nepal, including two books on the topic of the SVK. The first book, Swasthani (samSodhita tatha 
parivarddhita samskarana), is his own Newar language adaptation of the SVK, and the second, 
Svasthani vratkatha (samSodhit path ra nepali anuvadsahit), provides the original Sanskrit text 
from the earliest manuscript, a corrected version of this Sanskrit, and a Nepali translation of 
the text. In contrast to foreign research but similar to Tamot, Sarma focuses on the historical 
and textual aspects of the SVK, rather than the ritual aspect or women’s experience. Much of 
the rest of the Nepali material on this subject is largely a critique of or a response to Sarma’s 
writings. A third Nepali scholar, Chhatra Bahadur Kayastha, has published reprints of two 
medieval SVK manuscripts. While the reprints are important contributions in themselves, it is 
Kayastha’s introductions to these two texts, Thimi desay cvahgu mallakalin bakhan and $173 
svasthani vrata pujavidhi va katha, that offer nuggets of key information that shed light on the 
history and development of this textual tradition. 

If we look to the broader literary categories to which the SVK belongs, namely Purana 
and vrat/vrat katha studies, much has been written about both. In both cases, the majority of 
this scholarship pertains most specifically to classical and contemporary Indian traditions, 
whereas there is little available scholarship on the vrat-s, vrat katha-s, and Purana-s local to 


Nepal. Mary McGee’s Feasting and Fasting offers one of the first comprehensive studies of the 
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vrat in South Asia. Building on her work is Anne Pearson’s “Because It Gives Me Peace of Mind,” 
which presents a thorough history of vrat and vrat katha scholarship, in both general and 
regional studies within India. Selva Raj and William Harmon (eds.) provide a more recent 
survey of disparate traditions of ritual vows in their recent Dealing with Deities: The Ritual Vow in 
South Asia. Within the Nepali context, there are only a few works that deal explicitly (and often 
only briefly) with vrat-s and vrat katha-s. Most notably is Bennett’s work on high-caste Nepali 
women mentioned above. In addition to her discussion of the Svasthant vrat, Bennett also 
provides a lengthy description and discussion of the popular high-caste Hindu festival of Tij- 
Rsi Paficami. Debra Skinner, Dorothy Holland, and G.B. Adhikari tangentially deal with the 
same festival in their work on the songs of Tj. Iltis’s work on the Svasthani vrat may constitute 
the most comprehensive examination of a local Nepali Hindu vrat ritual. Vrats are not 
necessarily undertaken solely by Hindus, but are also part of the Newar Buddhist tradition in 
Nepal. William Tuladhar-Douglas includes a general discussion of Buddhist vrat-s, but focuses 
in detail on the Posadha vrat in Remaking Buddhism for Medieval Nepal. In his Popular Buddhist 
Texts from Nepal, Todd Lewis relates several Buddhist vrat katha-s and discusses the ritual vows 
associated with them. 

The amount of scholarship on the Purana-s as a body of literature and as individual 
texts is also quite extensive” so little introduction to the general tradition is presented here. 
Of more immediate concern are local or regional Purana traditions, and specifically that of 


Nepal. Again, many have studied these smaller traditions and have demonstrated the far- 





”™ See the seminal work of Ludo Rocher, The Puranas, which draws on and expands the exemplary foundation 
prepared by R. C. Hazra in his Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, and is now the standard 
resource for Purana studies. 
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reaching presence and influence of these texts both within and outside of India.” Ludo Rocher, 
for example, provides a lengthy examination of Purana texts in the vernacular languages of 
India. His exposition includes the Purana literature of Old Assamese, Bengal, Gujarat, Marathi, 
Kannada, Tamil, and Telugu, as well, as of “Greater India”, e.g., Cambodia, Indonesia, and 
Persia.” This list highlights how far the Purana-s traveled and permeated different language 
and cultural barriers. What is striking about the number of regions that the Purana-s have 
reached and the amount of scholarship available that examines them is that there is rarely any 
mention of Nepal’s Purana tradition. It is possible that the authors of these lists and studies 
considered Nepal as a cultural if not political extension of India, and therefore felt no need to 
take note of its local Purana textual tradition. Nepal’s mild climate facilitated the preservation 
of a vast number of invaluable Sanskrit manuscripts, including thousands of Purana 
manuscripts, which many scholars and researchers reference or use in their work.” Yet there 
remains no comprehensive work on Nepal’s Purana tradition to date. 

Scholars working on individual puranic texts of local Nepali origin, however, have 
made great contributions to our knowledge of this regional tradition. Horst Brinkhaus in 
particular and, to a lesser degree, K. P. Malla have both written extensively on the SvP, PP, HK, 
and NM texts, and I rely heavily on their work in the following chapters.” Brinkhaus’ work has 
historically focused on the SvP and NM, though investigation of these two texts inevitably 


brings the PP and HK into the conversation. The SvP has also garnered the attention of 





” For example, see Purana Journal articles by Mamata Mishra (“Puranas in Oriya Literature”), Dr. V. Raghavan 
(“Tamil Versions of the Puranas”), and Biwanarayan Shastri (“Puradnas: The Assamese Tradition”), and David 
Shulman’s Tamil Temple Myths. 
7° Ludo Rocher, The Puranas (Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1986), 72-78. 
” & prime example of this is the critical text edition of the Skandapurana prepared by Hans T. Bakker et al that is 
based on two Nepali manuscripts. 
”’ For discussions of the SVK I rely solely on my own field research conducted in Nepal. 
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scholars such as Alexander von Rospatt, who deals with the text tangentially in his study of the 
historical renovations of the Svayambhi stupa in Kathmandu, and Hubert Decleer, who has 
studied the SvP extensively though published little of his research. Malla has written one of 
the best accounts of Newar literary history (in Classical Newari Literature) in the course of which 
he engages Nepal’s local Purana tradition. He also wrote an informative, if scathing, review of 
Jayaraj Acharya’s 1992 translation of the NM, the only comprehensive work written on the NM. 
William Forbes authored an easy reading translation of a selection of narratives from the NM 
and HK. The SvP, PP, HK, and NM all receive nominal, passing commentary here and there in 
the works of Nepal’s historians, such as D.R. Regmi and Rishikesh Shah. These four medieval 
Puranic texts and their relationship to the SVK are discussed in greater detail in Chapters 


Three and Four. 


Methodology 

I conducted the majority of the research for this project in Nepal from December 2005 
to March 2006 with the support of a Fulbright-Hays Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad 
Fellowship. Prior to this, a grant from the Committee on South Asian Studies at the University 
of Chicago made possible a preliminary research trip to Nepal in the summer of 2003. Support 
from a Mellon/ACLS Doctoral Dissertation Completion Fellowship enabled me to conduct a 
brief follow-up trip in January and February of 2008. This project is primarily a textual- 
historical study that is grounded in the SVK textual tradition that offers a unique vantage 


point for us to access Nepal’s social, cultural, and religious history. Because the SVK and the 
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Svasthani vrat are still very much living traditions, an ethnographic component further 
addresses how Nepalis today understand and experience the Svasthani text-ritual tradition. 
Horst Brinkhaus once made the following comment in response to the fact that the 
Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project (NGMPP) had microfilmed over one hundred 
copies of the SvP: “The extraordinarily great number of traditional manuscripts of the 
‘Svayambhipurana’ testifies that this native work had reached remarkable diffusion and 
achieved high esteem in Nepala Mandala.”” As noted earlier, the number of extant SVK 
manuscripts available in contrast makes this number look paltry. There are over six hundred 
SVK manuscripts preserved in Nepal’s Rastriya Abhilekhalaya (National Archives (NA)) in 
Kathmandu. The NGMPP began to collect and microfilm SVK texts in the early 1970s, but some 
two decades later ended their documentation of SVK texts because they had already amassed 
several hundred. Asa Saphii Kuthi (ASK), a second, smaller archive of primarily Newar 
language texts, houses over eighty SVK manuscripts in their collection. Kaiser Library also 
houses two important SVK manuscripts. In addition to these archival collections and any 
number of personal collections,” personal copies of handwritten manuscripts (as well as 
bazaar-bought printed copies) used in the annual textual recitation are found in many if not 
most Nepali households.” In the village of Sankhu, locals granted me access to photograph and 


document approximately twenty private copies of the SVK, which dated from 1764 to 1990. If 





” Brinkhaus, "The Textual History of the 'Svayambhipurana'," 63. 

*° Iltis, for example, mentions the private collection of Prem Bahadur Kansakar, who owned twenty SVK 
manuscripts (“The Swasthdani Vrata,” 55). 

** Most Nepalis insist that a copy of the SVK can be found in every Hindu household in Nepal. While this is largely 
true, the text is not inexpensive for the average Nepali family. A copy purchased in the bazaar typically costs 
between Rs. 150-300. I did encounter a handful of Nepalis who confessed they did not own a copy of the SVK for 
financial reasons. These individuals were, nevertheless, well versed in the SVK narratives. 
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these numbers serve as any indication, the degree to which the SVK tradition permeated the 
lived and imagined realities of Nepal’s Hindu communities remains unparalleled. 

As a result of this impressive number of extant manuscripts, I am able to reconstruct 
the history of the SVK textual tradition and examine Nepal’s cultural and religious journey and 
emergence as a Hindu kingdom. Having access to such a large collection of textual materials 
did, however, present its challenges. Most notable among these obstacles was the sheer 
vastness of the materials available that made it impossible to work with and assess the entirety 
of the collection. A second obstacle was the fact that a significant majority of the hundreds of 
SVK manuscripts available to me did not contain any information that identified the scribe, 
the location in which the text was written or delivered, or the date of composition. To narrow 
down the overwhelming selection of materials to create a tangible and verifiable foundation 
from which to proceed in my textual-historical analysis of the SVK tradition, I therefore based 
my preliminary selection of manuscripts on three primary criteria: manuscripts had to include 
a date of composition, be complete and be undamaged. This approach has obvious limitations, 
but nevertheless served as a necessary point of access and introduction into the expansive SVK 
tradition. For better or for worse, these simple criteria significantly reduced the number of 
manuscripts with which I could work. 

The final set of criteria I used in my selection process was language and period of 
composition. While the predominant language of SVK manuscripts is Newar, which 
monopolized SVK textual production throughout much of the medieval period (see Chapters 
Three and Four), the text was also written in Sanskrit (see Chapter Two) and, increasingly after 


the nineteenth century, in Nepali (see Chapter Five). I therefore examined a sampling of 
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manuscripts in each of these languages from the same time periods so as to consider the 
relationship between language and content in the development of the SVK. Additionally, I 
surveyed manuscripts from different periods at regular intervals in order to assess textual and 
narrative shifts and alterations as they appear throughout the course of the SVK’s evolution. 
My goal was to select texts that highlighted shifts in local (and/or regional) cultural, political, 
and socio-religious dynamics reflected in the choice of language employed, the time period of 
composition, and the narrative content and detail incorporated or omitted in the text. 

Despite the invaluable information made available through the extensive preservation 
and cataloguing of manuscripts at the NA, there are certain difficulties that plague the proper 
documentation of SVK manuscripts. As a consequence, manuscript statistics cannot be offered 
with unconditional certainty, but must often be viewed as approximate figures that offer 
general support to the various aspects of the textual and linguistic evolution of the SVK. These 
complications often center on issues of language. Specifically, the language of SVK texts is 
frequently mislabeled in the NA digital catalogue. According to Tamot, “[a]t the beginning of 
the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project, reference to language was not made. If a 
work was in Sanskrit, then especially there was no reference made [to language]; and this 
became the general rule [of practice for the cataloguers]. Because of this, it is nearly 
impossible to tell from a glance how many of the microfilmed Swasthanis are in Sanskrit.”* On 
more than one occasion I found that a SVK manuscript listed in the catalogue as a Sanskrit 
language text was in fact written in the Newar language. Fortunately, over the past few years 


cataloguers at the Nepal Research Centre and the NA (Tamot among them) have revisited 





* Kasinath Tamot, "Svasthani vratkathda parampara: ek simhavalokan," Madhuparka, Jan.-Feb. VS 2047 [1991 CE], 7. 
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many of the hundreds of SVK manuscripts in the NA collection to check and, if necessary, 
update the basic information (such as language of composition, date of composition, location, 
and so on) listed in the NA catalogue. 

Another, albeit less common, issue is the inclusion of an incorrect date of composition. 
This occurs for several reasons. For example, the SVK text may be included as one of several 
texts in a multi-text manuscript. The date given may be not for the SVK in particular, but for 
another (most commonly the last) text in the collection. Alternatively, the date may simply be 
read incorrectly. Some numbers, particularly when written in the Nepal or pracalit script, bear 
a striking similarity to one another. Despite these and other small shortcomings of the NA’s 
catalogue of SVK manuscripts, the catalogue remains a critical tool needed to sort through the 
overwhelming number of extant SVK texts preserved through the efforts of the NGMPP. While 
the various manuscript statistics I provide throughout this study should therefore be 
considered with these potential problems in mind, they offer a valuable overview of the SVK 
textual tradition as documented in this central collection of manuscripts. 

In total, I surveyed approximately 125 SVK manuscripts, but did a close reading of two 
dozen texts, roughly five SVK texts per century (i.e., from the oldest extant manuscript of 1573 
[NS 693] through the present). A list of the manuscripts cited in this study is found in the 
Appendix. The list includes the archival location and catalogue number of manuscripts for 
archival manuscripts. I reference SVK texts that belong to private citizens, typically residents 
of Sankhu, only by their date of composition and general location so as to protect the privacy 


of their owner. 
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To complement the textual-historical focus of this project, my analysis is enriched by 
contemporary ethnographic details of Nepalis’ understanding and celebration of the SVK in 
Nepal today and in living memory. My primary sources for these ethnographic insights are 
conversations with Nepali scholars, SVK practitioners including village elders, and living 
authors of recent editions of the text. I interviewed and discussed at length the lived reality of 
the SVK with many Nepalis in both Kathmandu and the village of Sankhu, host of the annual 
month-long Svasthani vrat observance. These individuals offered insightful perspectives on 
the unmatched popularity and presence of the SVK tradition throughout its history and in 
today’s society. According to many of these sources, the SVK is ‘Nepal’s most important living 
tradition’. Conversations with SVK authors in particular illuminated recent trends and hint of 
the future trajectory of this key tradition. I also interviewed participants in the (primarily 
female) annual Svasthani vrat in Sankhu in order to better understand the relationship 
devotees have with this tradition. To these local understandings, I add my own insight based 
on my participant observation of the Sankhu ritual Svasthant observance in 2005, 2006, and 


2008 while I resided in Sankhu.® 


Of Kith and Kin and Divine Intervention: A Synopsis of the SVK Narrative 
The following chapters explore in great detail the shifting and evolving narratives and 


narrative structure that have constituted the SVK from the late sixteenth century to the 





*? My initial experience of the Svasthani vrat, however, was in December 1996, when as a study abroad student I 
first discovered and researched the Svasthani tradition. At that time, a local woman from Ridi Bazaar, the village 
in Western Nepal where I did this initial investigation, recreated the entire Svasthani vrat for me. The first time I 
witnessed the full month-long observance of the communal Svasthant vrat in Sankhu was in 1999, with the 
support of a Vassar College Maguire Fellowship (1998-99) that enabled me to research women’s festivals and 
traditions in Nepal. 
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present day. An initial working knowledge of the narrative plot, however, will serve as a useful 
reference for the ensuing discussions. 

The narratives can easily be divided into three main sections. The first two relate 
dalliances and deceptions in the realm of the gods and goddesses, and the last relates the trials 
and tribulations of three mortal women and men.™ Specifically, the narratives of the 
immortals are first concerned with the creation of the universe and its divine, demon, and 
human populations. Then follow well-known pan-Hindu accounts of the family stories of Daksa 
Prajapati, Sati Devi, Mahadev (as Siva is popularly known in Nepal, especially in the context of 
the SVK), Parvati, and others. These narratives are extractions from the mahapuranic 
tradition, though they are often incorporated into the SVK with various changes in the 
narrative plot or character details that reflect local ideology or tradition (see Chapters Four 
and Five). 

In contrast with these Puranic tales of divinities, the final section brings things down to 
earth with a focus on mortal affairs. The text concentrates on the domestic and marital 
struggles of two women, the pious but ever-suffering Gomayaju” and her selfish and sinful 
daughter-in-law Candravati. The plight of Gomayaju and Candravati and their son/husband, 
Navaraj, is regarded as a local legend of Nepali origin and constitutes the entirety of the oldest 
SVK texts available (see Chapters Two and Three). But in later Nepali language editions of the 
SVK, over two thirds of the text is devoted to the imported Puranic narratives and only twenty 


to thirty percent is granted to the original narratives of Gomayaju, Navaraj, and Candravatt. 





* See Appendix E for a complete list of the chapter colophons from a contemporary SVK book. 

*° Gomayaju is also widely known as Gomeju and less frequently as Gomaya among Newars (the suffix ‘-ju’ is added 
to names as an endearment). In contrast, among non-Newar Nepalis, most notably high-caste Hindus, i.e., Bahuns 
and Chetris, Gomayaju is known almost exclusively as simply Goma, Goma Bhattini, or Goma Brahmani. 
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While most Nepalis are exceptionally knowledgeable about the contents of the SVK texts they 
read or listen to on a yearly basis, few are aware that the SVK with which they are so familiar is 
far different from the earliest extant SVK in its nascent written form and in its various textual 
incarnations between then and now. 

In the oldest SVK manuscripts, the narrative opens as a dialogue between the ascetic 
god Mahadev and his consort Parvati, in which Parvati asks him to tell her about the “most 
difficult vow in the three worlds.” Mahadev complies, but first relates the basic instructions 
for preparation and performance of the vow, which include a long list of merits that one earns 
from this act of devotion. Parvati then asks to hear about the origins of the vow, namely, who 
first performed it and established the tradition. So Mahadev tells her the story, given here in 
synopsis:*° 

Ina place called Brahmapuri, there lived an elderly and childless Brahman couple. One 
day, a cow defecates near the couple and before their astonished eyes an infant girl is born out 
of this cow dung. The Brahman couple, Siva Bhatta and his wife Sati Brahmani, welcome the 
child as a boon from the gods and take her home as their daughter. They name the infant girl 
Gomayaju (lit.: Cow-dung girl). As Gomayaju grows “like the moon in the bright half of the 
lunar month,” the god Indra fears that his power will be usurped by her pious father, Siva 
Bhatta. Indra seeks assistance from Mahadev, who agrees to address the situation. Mahadev 
puts on the disguise of a wandering mendicant and visits Siva Bhatta’s home, playing the 
damaru (double-headed hand-held drum) and calling out for alms as he approaches. Gomayaju, 


“because of her pride,” does not register the mendicant’s presence or requests for alms. 





*° For a complete translation of this text, see Appendix B. Appendix C presents the original text. 
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Gomayaju’s mother hears the visitor and gives her daughter grains to give to him. Angered, 
Mahadev-as-mendicant curses Gomayaju to marry “an old man of eighty years.” And so when 
it comes time to find a husband for Gomayaju, although she is still a child, the “very, very old” 
Siva Sarma appears. Remembering the mendicant’s curse, Siva Bhatta gives his daughter to 
Siva Sarma in marriage. Shortly after this ill-fated marriage, the aged Siva Sarma leaves his 
now pregnant wife Gomayaju to beg for alms in another region and embarks on a journey 
during which he dies. 

The widowed Gomayaju soon gives birth to a son, Navaraj. Navaraj grows up, marries, 
and eventually takes leave of his wife and mother to search for his missing father. In the 
absence of her husband, Navaraj’s wife Candravati shamefully abandons her mother-in-law 
Gomayaju and returns to her maternal home. Meanwhile, in heaven, Mahadev decides to send 
a sage as a messenger to earth in order to instruct the destitute Gomayaju in the Svasthani 
vow. Gomayaju performs this ritual vow and is rewarded with the immediate return of her son. 
Navaraj is shortly thereafter crowned king of a neighboring region. 

When palanquin bearers are sent to bring the daughter-in-law Candravati to her 
husband the new king, they stop on their return along a riverbank where the bearers see a 
group of celestial nymphs (apsaras-s) performing the very same Svasthani rite. The nymphs 
offer consecrated offerings (prasad) to the bearers and through them to Candravati. She 
promptly rejects the offerings, thereby denigrating the goddess Svasthant in action and then 
in word, and so incurs the goddess’ wrath. As the bearers lead the palanquin across a river, a 
violent storm suddenly brews. The river swells and engulfs the palanquin, whereupon the two 


pious bearers immediately ascend to heaven. But the impudent daughter-in-law remains 
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trapped in the river, where she suffers from leprosy for twelve whole years, followed by 
another twelve years of suffering on the riverbank. Eventually, a Brahman discovers her and 
instructs her to make amends by performing the Svasthani vow. Only then does Candravati 
regain her (now even more) beautiful human form. She is then taken to her husband the king. 
Mother, son, and daughter-in-law finally unite and live happily ever after by the multiple 


graces of the goddess Svasthant. 


Overview of Chapters 

Following this Introduction (Chapter One), the discussion proceeds chronologically as it 
explores the (hi)stories of the SVK and the broader social, political, and religious contexts in 
which it developed from the late sixteenth century to the present. Each chapter focuses on one 
or more major trend within Nepal’s history that corresponds to and is illustrated in the SVK’s 
textual and narrative development. Each period, and so each chapter, roughly equates to one 
century of this history. Many of the themes introduced in a given chapter, however, are 
germane to subsequent historical developments and are therefore revisited in subsequent 
chapters. I have chosen to order themes historically so as to better understand how the themes 
and processes discussed built upon one another and gained momentum, ultimately effecting 
significant shifts in ideology and/or (textual) practice in Nepal’s history. 

Chapter Two travels back to the mid-medieval period to survey the social and political 
landscape of the Nepal Himalaya in order to raise and address the question of why the goddess 
Svasthant and her text-ritual tradition emerged in writing when and where they did in the late 


sixteenth century. I argue that the birth of the Svasthanti written tradition highlights a 
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significant change in the political, economic, and social circumstances and priorities of the 
ruling elite in the Nepal Valley. Namely, preoccupations with political warfare and economic 
survival gave way to a new emphasis placed on socioreligious welfare and a renewed focus on 
the (re)Hinduization of the Valley. This chapter also outlines the little known earliest history 
and form of this well-known tradition and introduces key themes and trends within the text. 

Chapter Three advances these historical narratives through the seventeenth century, 
which was characterized by a sweeping Newar vernacularization movement. Part and parcel of 
the larger vernacular transformation that much of the Indian subcontinent experienced, the 
effort to prioritize and bolster all things ‘local’ - language, literature, religious culture, 
architecture, etc. - transformed seventeenth century Nepal with the introduction of new 
Newar cultural institutions and practices and a reorientation or expansion of pre-existing 
ones, This chapter explores this critical process of cultural vernacularization in Nepal’s history 
through key textual and non-textual developments in the Svasthant tradition that responded 
to these shifting dynamics. 

While the discussion of the seventeenth century was focused on the development and 
establishment of the Newar local, Chapter Four argues that the political events of the 
eighteenth century challenged the idea and reality of just what and where this “local” was. 
With the Gorkha conquest of the Nepal Valley in 1769-70 and the ensuing influx of Parbatiyas 
(high-caste hill Hindus), not only did the geopolitical constitution of Nepal change 
significantly, but so did the kingdom’s sociocultural and religious landscape. The SVK bore 
witness to these developments and became subject to them as well, as is evident in the text’s 


unprecedented narrative and textual growth in this period. Two key processes in particular 
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informed the expansion of this heretofore small, local vernacular tradition, namely, the 
general process of Hinduization and its manifestation in the specific context of the SVK textual 
tradition through the related process of ‘Puranization.’ Both processes reflected a new 
emphasis on normative Brahmanical Hindu ideology that the Gorkha conquest ushered into 
the otherwise dominant Newar culture of the Valley. The chapter explores the ways in which 
the defeated Newars and conquering Gorkhalis of the emergent kingdom of Nepal negotiated 
their sense of self and place as practicing Hindus during this crucial period in Nepal’s history. 

Chapter Five brings us into the modern period, when being ‘Nepali’ and ‘Hindu’ began 
to crystallize in important ways in conjunction with the nationalization movement that began 
to gather momentum during in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. Perhaps most 
symbolic of this movement is the emergence of the Nepali language as the national language. 
Similar to the Newar and other languages, the Nepali language was (and still is) a linguistic 
medium heavily imbued with cultural import. The tension between the historically local 
Newar tradition and the nascent local Nepali (religious, cultural, and political) tradition was 
reflected in this period in developments within the SVK tradition when a divergent, yet 
parallel, Nepali language SVK tradition grew out of the traditionally Newar (language) 
tradition. This chapter also takes a closer look at the expanded narrative content of the SVK, 
with particular emphasis given to the spectrum of women’s images that emerge in response to 
contemporary local and regional debates on the ideal of Hindu womanhood and the 
(re)generation of Hindu identity and tradition. 

In the Conclusion I summarize the ways in which the historical processes of 


vernacularization, Hinduization, and nationalism worked together to successfully establish the 
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world’s only Hindu kingdom. I highlight the role of the SVK as both an archive of political and 
social change and a repository of living tradition, which makes it a unique portal to 
understand Nepal’s past and present. 

The Epilogue offers a glimpse of the SVK textual tradition in the early years of the 
twenty-first century. I identify several notable innovations in the reproduction of the SVK 
textual tradition that arise out of Nepal’s increasingly globalized and westernized society to 
maintain the text’s relevancy among Nepal’s Hindu communities today. The Epilogue reminds 
us that the SVK continues to inform the sense of self, place, and identity in the Nepali Hindu 
imaginaire. 

History indeed can be found in unusual places and the story being narrated need not 
always be limited to the meaning of words on a given page. This project aims to shake off the 
dust shrouding the SVK found under the bed and blanketing the standard political (ie., 
royal/military) history of Nepal in order to approach these histories afresh. This project 


uncovers the multiple layers of discourse expressed within these historical narratives. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Setting Up House: 
Creating ‘One’s Own Place’ in 16" Century Nepal 


The goddess Svasthant makes her debut in what was to become the core of the written 
SVK tradition in the last third of the sixteenth century. Her seemingly sudden appearance on 
the divine roster in medieval Nepal raises an important question: Why Svasthani and why 
now? She did not materialize spontaneously nor did her textual tradition take root in isolation 
- both emerged in response to the socioreligious and political environment of sixteenth 
century Nepal. This chapter examines Nepal’s medieval period to identify new perspectives on 
the social, religious, and political history that brought forth a new local deity and to 
understand both how this goddess and her tradition were nurtured and, in turn, how the 
tradition nurtured evolving conceptions of self and place within Hindu Nepal. The chapter 
introduces key themes and trends that permeate both the SVK and Nepal’s history over the 
last five hundred years. We begin with the sixteenth century to look at the interlinked history 


of this small Himalayan kingdom and one of its beloved traditions. 


From Warfare to Welfare: Political Stability and the Shifting Priorities of the 
State in 16" Century Nepal 


The early to mid medieval period of Nepal’s history was characterized by a stability 
long absent in the Valley as a dynamic new ruler, Jayasthiti Malla, came to power. Political 
stability made it possible for the ruling elite to move away from their preoccupation with 
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warfare and the survival of the kingdom and to focus on its social and religious welfare. This 
shift was directed in large part by a general (re-)Hinduization effort on the part of Nepal’s 
rulers. This chapter demonstrates that the new climate of political stabilization provided an 
environment in which the rulers and populace of the Nepal Valley were able to design and 
negotiate their emerging identity as a distinct, localized city-state, society, and culture ina 
specific time and space. It is out of these nascent negotiations that Svasthani, the Goddess of 
One’s Own Place, and her distinctive text-ritual tradition were born. 

While Nepal’s past is articulated more completely elsewhere,’ it is necessary to 
introduce a few essential pieces of historical background and significant figures to provide 
context for the present discussion. Because Svasthani and the SVK traditionally have been a 
phenomenon celebrated among the Newar communities of the Nepal Valley, the socioreligious 
and political histories of the Valley from the medieval period prior to, during, and after the 
rise of the SVK tradition are of particular importance for this study. My primary focus is the 
intersection of local, regional, and translocal politics and religion that created a fertile 
environment in which Svasthani and her tradition took root. The connection between these 
local and regional developments and the emergence of Svasthant and her text-ritual tradition 
are at times explicit, but most often indirect. 

Nepal’s medieval history is often divided into an early (1200-1482 CE) and late (1482- 
1769 CE) period, commonly known as the early and late Malla periods. In 1200 Ari Malla gained 


control of the Nepal Valley and began a royal dynasty that would end only with the overthrow 





‘For starters, see Rishikesh Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal and Modern Nepal; D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal; Lévi, Le 
Népal; Hamilton, An Account of the Kingdom; Wright, History of Nepal; Landon, Nepal; and Whelpton, A History of Nepal. 
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of the Newar Malla kings’ in 1768-69 during the Gorkha invasion led by Prithvi Narayan Shah, 
the founder of modern Nepal (see Chapter Four). For nearly the first two hundred years of the 
early Malla period, however, the Valley suffered from continual warring between local rival 
families. The anarchy prevalent in this earliest period came to an end in 1382 when Jayasthiti 
Malla (who reigned 1382-1395) ascended the throne and was acknowledged as king of a united 
Nepal (Valley). With his ascendancy, a period of relative peace and stability descended upon 
the land, because “he gave to the country an internal strength that defied raids from the 
outside, such as those that had debilitated it during the transitional and early Malla years.”° 
Although this newfound security was neither permanent nor universal, it was an overarching 
characteristic of the Malla period. 

Jayasthiti Malla’s importance as a figure in Nepal’s history is also attributable to his 
implementing new measures that renewed the king’s engagement with the social and religious 
orientation of the state and its people. He planted new seeds while harvesting others in a 
conscious effort towards Hinduizing Nepal. The intriguing questions are why did he want to 
Hinduize his kingdom and how did he approach such a task? 

It is well known that both Hinduism and Buddhism have flourished in Nepal for 
centuries. Scholars and popular media have often praised medieval and modern Nepal for its 
religious syncretism that traditionally enabled Hindu, Buddhist, and other indigenous religious 


traditions to interact and thrive without significant strife.* While Nepal’s rulers regularly 





* The Newar Mallas of the Nepal Valley should not be confused with the Khas Malla rulers of petty kingdoms in 
the western hills. 
> Mary Shepherd Slusser, Nepal Mandala: A Cultural Study of the Kathmandu Valley, 2 vols., vol. 1 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1982), 59. 
“This assessment of Nepal is true to a limited degree, especially when compared against the religious animosity 
that exists between other religious traditions (Hindu and Muslim, Muslim and Jewish, etc.) concurrently 
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patronized Buddhist deities and supported Buddhist institutions, their records and 
inscriptions reveal that these rulers often expressed strong allegiance to Hindu religious 
practice and belief. Rulers typically identified themselves as Saivaite (devotee of Siva), 
Vaisnavite (devotee of Visnu), or less often, Sakta (devotee of Sakti, the Mother Goddess), even 
while worshipping deities belonging to other sects, most notably that of Bauddhas (devotees of 
Buddha). Jayasthiti Malla, for instance, exemplifies this diversity and overlap in popular 
religious orientations. Slusser provides the following description of his divine loyalties: 

While [Jaya] Sthitimalla may have been a stern protagonist of Siva, he was at the 

same time an ardent devotee of Visnu and of Rama, another of the deity’s 

incarnations. In emulation of Maithilt practice, Sthitimalla was the first Nepali 

king to include the Narayana among his royal titles and eptithets (prasasti) and 

the first to proclaim himself Visnu incarnate. ... Sthitimalla also assiduously 

courted Matsyendranatha, the Valley patron, a god of indigenous origin who by 

then had become essentially a Buddhist deity. Simultaneously, he was deeply 

devoted to the goddess Taleju, a form of Durga.’ 
These religious labels and sects were not regarded or experienced as separate, discrete 
religions, but as different religious paths - hence the common (historical and modern) 
designation of Sivamargi (follower of Siva’s path) and Buddhamargi (follower of Buddha’s 
path) for Hindu (i.e., Saivaite, Vaisnavaite, or Sakta) and Buddhist devotees, respectively. In his 
rigorous study of the Newars, Colin Rosser observed that it is “incredibly difficult, if not 


impossible, to identify the vast bulk of the Newar population as being either Hindu or 


Buddhist” because “the degree of religious syncretism is so complex that such a distinction on 





entrenched in other geographical locales (such as India, the Middle East, etc.). In recent years, scholars such as 
Brinkhaus (“References to Buddhism in the Nepalamahatmya”) have criticized such assessments that praise the 
singular harmony between Hinduism and Buddhism in Nepal for essentializing the histories of these two 
overarching traditions and neglecting to appreciate the reality of the historical tensions between them. 
Brinkhaus argues that closer examination of the two traditions will challenge the picture of their easy syncretism. 
° Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 67. 
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the grounds of belief and ritual practice is out of the question” and, moreover, “this distinction 
is not generally made by the Newars themselves.”° 

While more explicit, deliberate engagements with Hindu ideology’ discussed in 
subsequent chapters’ will be critical to the Hinduization of Nepal, in this early medieval period 
there is evidence of a burgeoning sense of Hindu religious identity and affiliation. Specifically, 
during Jayasthiti Malla’s reign in the late fourteenth century there were two important 
developments that go beyond just privileging Hindus, but impose and regulate a specifically 
Hindu belief and practice in a way that still impacts Nepal’s society and state today. The first 
development was Jayasthiti Malla’s formalization of a socioreligious code. The second was his 
official establishment of the goddess Taleju as tutelary deity to the royal court. 

The socioreligious code Jayasthiti legalized and instituted was implemented with an 
eye towards stabilizing his newly acquired kingdom. This code and the kingdom’s subsequent 
organization were grounded in the orthodox Brahmanical Hindu ideology to which Jayasthiti 
subscribed. He aimed “his legal and social code ... at consolidating Nepali society within the 


orthodox Hindu religious framework, with due regard and concessions for local conditions.” 





° Collin Rosser, "Social Mobility in Newar Caste System," in Caste and Kin in Nepal, India and Ceylon, ed. Christoph 
von Furer-Haimendorf (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1966), 79. In his engaging historical account of the 
Thakali ethnic group, Fisher demonstrates that the lack of distinction between religious traditions is evident 
among other “populations of Nepal [who] freely borrow from traditions that [Euro-American] scholars have 
traditionally identified as Buddhist as well as those they have traditionally identified as Hindu” (Fisher, Fluid 
Boundaries, 202). 
” As discussed in the Introduction, the terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘Hinduism’ are more recent -and more essentializing and 
problematic - inventions that are often applied anachronistically. 
* See in particular Chapters Four and Five. 
° Rishikesh Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal (New Delhi: Manohar Publishers & Distributors, 1992), 57. 
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One of the key aspects of this social code was the formal organization of the Newar populace, 
Hindu and Buddhist alike,”° into castes and the larger caste system. 

[T]he distinctive feature of Jayasthiti Malla’s code was that it did not lay stress 

on the traditional four classes (varna), but, in view of the existing conditions in 

Nepal, classified people into what may be called subcastes. It divided people into 

sixty-four subcastes and introduces detailed rules for marriage, interdining and 

drinking water, albeit in a relaxed form.” 
Although Jayasthiti himself did not conceive of the caste-system or re-envision it to 
incorporate the large Newar community in the Valley, he did codify this culturally prevalent 
system and thereby established it within an official framework of legality and consequences. 
He established the moral, social and legal authority and priority of orthodox Brahmanical 
Hindu ideology in his kingdom over the ideologies and practices of his Newar Hindu and non- 
Hindu subjects.” 

Jayasthiti’s social and moral ordering had important implications for the construction 
and articulation of religious identity that were echoed in the rule of later Newar/ Gorkhali/ 
Nepali kings.* Namely, there was a tension between local Newar religious ideologies and 


practices and those of the ruling elite, whose ties with more orthodox religious and cultural 


communities outside of the Nepal Valley directly informed the tone and focus of their rule. 





*° Although there are both Hindu Newars and Buddhist Newars, Newars demonstrate strong solidarity among 
their communities, irrespective of their religious orientation. 
“ Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal, 57. It is important to note that Jayasthiti was not the innovator or designer of 
the caste system in Nepal. It is more accurate to view his contribution as the formalization and legalization of the 
system. For “the Indian caste system was in effect in the Nepal Valley from at least the beginning of the Licchavi 
Period [5"" - mid-9" century], as inscriptions attest. Similarly, the complex system of subcastes that ordain Valley 
social behavior must be viewed as the product of centuries of gradual accretion, not a sudden imposition by law” 
(Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 59). 
” The political and religious differences of Newar and high-caste (i.e., Bahun and Chetri) Hindu cultures and 
forms of governance are discussed in detail in Chapter Four. 
* The concept of establishing and/or maintaining social and moral order, a key aspect of Hindu kingship, is 
discussed in Chapter Four. See in particular discussion of the reign of Prithvi Narayan Shah and Jung Bahadur 
Rana in Chapters Four and Five, respectively. 
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Jayasthiti, for example, “came from the south,” from the land of Mithila, a region well known 
for its orthodox Hindu communities and practices."* The influence of his religious heritage is 
visible in his rule of the predominantly Newar Nepal Valley and his formalization of the caste- 
system. Slusser explains his religious motivation behind the social code: 

[Jaya] Sthitimalla was a Hindu raised in the orthodox milieu of Mithila. Through 

codification, he may have sought to intensify the prior drift of the Newar 

Buddhist community into a pattern he deemed more compatible with the 

accepted mores of the Hindu tradition. The late Buddhist chronicles, at least, 

substantiate this surmise.” 
The Buddhist presence was certainly not inconsequential in the early medieval period. As 
Toffin writes, 

Although the kingdoms of the Valley have always been Hindu, and have 

corresponded to a caste society from an ancient time, the kings and Brahmins 

formed only a small minority, an aristocracy, until the 18™ century. The 

majority of the population was Buddhist - buddhamargi. It follows that 

Mahayana represented a major religious, intellectual and economic force with 

which the kings had to contend.” 
After the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with rulers like Jayasthiti on the throne, there 
was an increasing influx of more orthodox Hindu ideology and influences that permeated the 
political and religious realms of the Valley.’’ Nevertheless, the Malla kings who inherited the 
throne after Jayasthiti were also very much influenced by the indigenous Newar culture and 
religious ideology in whose midst they were raised. The Newar-ness of the Valley’s Newar 


Malla rulers was brought into relief when the Gorhka ruler Prithvi Narayan Shah conquered 


the Valley in the late eighteenth century. The Gorkhali form of religious practice and political 





™ slusser, Nepal Mandala, 59. Jayasthiti was selected by Devaladevi, a widowed Maithili queen who playeda 
“powerful and manipulative role in Nepalese politics” for several decades during the early Malla years, to marry 
her granddaughter Rajalladevi (ibid., 55). 

* Thid., Vol. 1, 59-60. 

’© Gérard Toffin, Le Palais Et Le Temple: La Fonction Royale Dans La Vallée Du Népal (Paris: CNRS Editions, 1993), 16. 

” See Tuladhar-Douglas, Remaking Buddhism. 
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governance differed starkly from that of the defeated Newar Malla kings. Despite that contrast, 
the influence of Newar beliefs continued to be felt. 

In the early medieval period, to be Hindu on the Indian subcontinent meant, among 
other things, not being Muslim. The need to avoid the perceived taint and impurity of the 
encroaching presence of the foreign Mughals became tangible and would continue to gain 
considerable currency in the ideology and campaigns of future rulers.* The process of 
distinguishing themselves (i.e., Indians and, increasingly, Nepalis) from the Mughals and the 
expanding Muslim world stimulated a fostering of a more orthodox Brahmanical Hindu 
ideology and practice. In the Nepal Valley, where the Muslim presence was negligible in this 
period, this produced a reaction against the Baudhhamargis, a local and tangible Other. By 
instituting a socioreligious code, even if it was a formalization of prevalent practices, Jayasthiti 
made a definitive statement that his kingdom was a Hindu kingdom - a society and polity 
governed by Hindu beliefs and principles. In the assessment of one Nepal historian, “the 
accession in 1382 of Jayasthiti Malla ... marked the culmination of a thorough re-Hinduisation 
of the state.” As we will see in subsequent chapters, this early preoccupation with the (re-) 
Hinduization of the kingdom(s) of Nepal not only characterized the reign of Jayasthiti Malla, 
but was a central aspect of the agenda of many later rulers throughout the medieval and in the 


modern period. 





** This is particularly the case during the reigns of Prithvi Narayan Shah in the eighteenth century and Jung 
Bahadur in the nineteenth century. Detailed discussions of heir religious orientations and policies are presented 
in Chapters Four and Five, respectively. 
* John Whelpton, A History of Nepal (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 29. Cf. Slusser: “There seems 
no doubt that his regime is to be identified with a tightening of the social system, and with making Nepal more 
positively Hindu” (Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 67). 
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A second major development attributed to Jayasthiti was his official establishment of 
the goddess Taleju as tutelary deity of the monarchy. He was not responsible for introducing 
this goddess to Nepal, though she too originally hailed from the land of Mithila.” Taleju had 
already been worshipped for some time in Nepal prior to Jayasthiti’s reign, both as the goddess 
Taleju and in the form of the important ancient goddess ManeSvari. Both goddesses are 
considered to be forms of the fierce goddess Durga. ManeSvari served essentially the same 
function for Licchavi royalty as Taleju would come to serve during the Malla period as the 
patron deity of the royal court(s). In the Malla period, the identity and worship of Manesvari 
was absorbed by that of Taleju, whose own tradition had its zenith in the Malla courts. Taleju 
was Jayasthiti’s lineage deity (kuladevata) and during his reign he also adopted her as his 
personal deity (istadevata). In doing so, Jayasthiti established Taleju, in addition to 
Pasupatinath (Siva), as tutelary deity. In time, “although outranked in official records by the 
venerable Pasupati, Taleju appears to have been first in the hearts of the Malla kings.”” From 
Jayasthiti onward, the cult of Taleju increasingly flourished throughout the Malla period and 
survives yet today, though in diminished form. 

Jayasthiti Malla’s installation of Taleju as tutelary deity reflected the general shift in 
focus from military warfare to sociocultural and religious welfare in the early medieval period. 
Historically, the fierce warrior goddess Durga played a critical role in supporting and guiding 
Nepal’s kings in their military exploits. Locals believe she witnessed and aided many warring 
rulers in the countless bloody political campaigns that constitute much of Nepal’s history. The 


popularity of Durga’s cult throughout the Nepal Himalaya “may have [been] owed to the story 





© Taleju’s origins in Nepal are shrouded in mystery and contradiction and need not waylay us here. See Slusser, 
Nepal Mandala, 67, 316-320; Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal; Regmi, Medieval Nepal. 
*1 Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 67. 
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that narrates her exploits in the Durga Saptasati and the Devibhagavatam in which the main 
accent is put on protection of the devotees from all kinds of enemies and forms of fear. Its 
power was especially invoked to help kings in preserving their kingdoms from enemies with 
Durga’s blessings.”” In contrast to Durga’s active presence on the battlefield, Taleju existed 
largely in the political sphere of the royal courts, a privileged position from which she 
protected the kingdom through the monarchy. While Durga remains one of Nepal’s most 
popular deities today, and Taleju is a form of Durga,” Jayasthiti’s privileging of Taleju signaled 
a turn away from battlefield politics to courtyard politics. In Taleju he also reinforced the more 
orthodox Brahmanical Hindu worldview of his Mithila heritage. The question we must next ask 
is: what became of Jayasthiti’s legacy over the course of the next two centuries until Svasthani 
makes her debut in writing? 

There are periodic echoes and further entrenchment of Jayasthiti’s initial shifting of 
attention and resources from geopolitical warfare in the Nepal Valley to its socioreligious 
welfare, especially with regard to his efforts to (re-)Hinduize the Valley. For example, his 
grandson Yaksa Malla (ruled 1428-1482), whose reign was similarly characterized by stability 
and prosperity, established Bhatta Brahmans from South India as the trustees and guardians of 


the singularly important Pasupatinath temple and the worship of Lord Pasupati (Siva), another 





*” Prayag Raj Sharma, "Nepali Culture and Society: Reflections on Some Historical Currents," in Nepal: Perspectives 
on Continuity and Change, ed. Kamal P. Malla (Nepal: Malla Press, 1989), 157. 
3 Following Mark Dyckowski (“The Cult of the Goddess Kubjika”), Taleju is most specifically identified with the 
secret Tantric goddess Kubjika, who is the goddess of the higher-caste priests of the Hindu Newars (22). Taleju is 
the public name for the Siddhilaksmi [sic], the secret lineage goddess of the former Malla kings. Dyckowski 
demonstrates that the “source of power and ultimately, the most fundamental identity of Siddhilaksmi [sic] - the 
lineage goddess of the king - is Kubjika, the lineage goddess of his priest” (25). Full consideration of the identity 
and role of Taleju within Tantrism in Newar Hinduism would exceed the scope of the present study. 
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tradition that survives in Nepal today.” I mention this only because in the SVK narrative, 
Gomayaju’s father’s name is Siva Bhatta, a surname common enough in Nepal, but still not an 
obvious choice for his character. The presence of the highly-esteemed Bhatta Brahmans from 
South India as caretakers of Pasupatinath (temple and god) in Kathmandu offers a possible 
explanation for the origin of the character of the pious, but childless Brahman in the SVK. In 
giving him the name Bhatta, the scribe reinforces Gomayaju’s father’s piety by linking him to 
the privileged Bhatta Brahmans of Pasupatinath. 

In the mid to late sixteenth century the legacy of Jayasthiti was again recalled with two 
acts by the religiously and socially minded Mahendra Malla, king of Kathmandu, who now 
governed only one of the independently ruled Three Kingdoms of Kathmandu, Patan, and 
Bhaktapur in the Valley as a result of a division after the death of Yaksa Malla in 1482. First, 
Mahendra ordered the construction of the royal palace (based on the palace of Bhaktapur) in 
Kathmandu and in 1563/4 commissioned the impressive three-roofed Taleju temple that 
stands within the palace complex.” This is notable because it highlights the continued 
presence and importance of Taleju in Kathmandu. Moreover, it is in a small adjacent temple 
that in 1794 Pratap Malla consecrates the only known statue with an inscription that invokes 
the goddess Svasthani (see detail in Chapter Three). The connection between Taleju and 
Svasthant is discussed later in this chapter. Second, Mahendra is, like Jayasthiti, credited with 
compiling a code “for regulating the social, economic and religious life and conduct of his 


subjects.””° There is unfortunately no additional information available about his code. 





41), R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal. Volume 1: Early Medieval Period 750-1530 A.D., vol. 1 (Calcutta: Mukhopadyay, 1965), 437, 
679. 

*° Cf, Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal, 72; Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 190-91. 

*° Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal, 72. 
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Nevertheless, given the general trend towards the Hinduization of the region that gained 
momentum since Jayasthiti’s reign, it is likely that Mahendra’s code was an effort made in this 
vein. 

The stable political climate of medieval Nepal produced a fertile cultural landscape 
conducive to the emergence of new forms of cultural expression and identity. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that Svasthani and her tradition took form at this time. As one historian asserts, 
“every characteristic cult, the form of every popular divinity, multiple festivals, popular 
celebrations, numerous lores and legends, musical repertoire, that is, all the distinguishing 
features in the social and economic life of the people, were mainly assembled at this time [of 
the Mallas].””’ Others echo this assessment. R.N. Pandey informs us that popular festivals such 
as “Raktipurnima, Nagapanchami, Janmastami, Durgapuja (Vijyadasami), Dipavali, Khichapuja, 
Bhaipuja, Stabayu, Kartikapurnima, Ganeshacaturthi, Shreepanchami, Maghapurnima and the Holi 
were observed with great élan, and were a source of recreation for the people of Nepal” during 
the Malla period.” In a similar vein, Shaha notes that the “worship of goddesses of all kinds 
came into vogue in medieval Nepal under the influence of tantrism. Parvati, consort of Siva, 
began to be worshipped in many manifestations. The so called Astamatrka group of eight 
goddesses” also became popular during this period.” But as is often the case, even when local 
deities are identified, Svasthant is never among them. For example, Shaha writes that “among 


the female deities of local origin may be mentioned Lumadi (Bhadrakali), Mahipi (MaheSvari), 





7 Sharma, "Nepali Culture and Society," 149. 
*®R. N. Pandey, "Nepalese Society During the Malla and Early Shah Periods," in Cultural Heritage of Nepal, ed. R. S. 
Varma (Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1972), 144. Additionally, Nepal’s popular jatras or festival processions, most 
notably, the “Seto and Rato Maisyendranathajatra, Vajrayoginijatra, Sitijatra, Kumarijatra, Baghajatra, Ghodejatra, 
Banrajatra, and Bisketjatra,” were “mostly introduced by the Malla kings of Kathmandu Valley” at this time (ibid.). 
° Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal, 118. 
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Maitidevi, Kanga Ajima (Kankesvari), Lutumari (Indrayani), Manthalidevi (Martyeévari). All of 
them are connected at this time with the ancient cult of the mother-goddess or the cosmic 
mother, notwithstanding later attempts to identify them with the Sakta goddesses. Of the local 
deities, special mention must be made of Hariti Ajima and Mapatadeva (Akasadevi).”*° Others 
often cite Matsyendranath/Macchendranath, Bhimasen, Kumari, Taleju, and/or the Yoginis as 
deities local and unique to Nepal.” Even the quick guide entitled A Short Description of Gods, 
Goddesses and Ritual Objects of Buddhism and Hinduism in Nepal fails to mention Svasthanil among 
over one hundred deities popular in Nepal. 

It is likely that Svasthant was a well-known figure before a SVK manuscript from 1573 
immortalized her existence in writing. It is impossible to know for certain the specific 
circumstances that gave rise to Svasthani and her text-ritual tradition, or for how long she 
gestated in the cultural imagination of the Nepal Valley before taking birth as a fully formed 
and functioning deity. In her work on the Newar ritual aspect of the Svasthani tradition, IItis 
reports a theory advocated by Gautam Vajracarya, a scholar of ancient and medieval Nepal, 
regarding the origin of the Svasthant vrat. Iltis writes that the Svasthani vow, according to 
Vajracarya, 

[M]ay have gained popularity during the time of Devaladevi” the widowed wife 

of the last Mithila king from Tirhut, Harisimha, who died en route to Nepal in 

1326 A.D. when he fled from Muslim invaders. D[hanavajra] Vajracarya has 

established that Devaladevi and her son, Jagatasimha, sought refuge in the court 

of Rudramalla of Bhaktapur. Rudramalla left a young daughter, Nayakadevi [sic], 

as the heir of his throne, and Devaladevi became her attendant and guardian 


(cited in Slusser 1982: 55-57). Devaladevi arranged for the marriage of the 
princess, which ended shortly afterwards in the murder of the groom. Following 





°° Thid. 
* For example, Majupuria, Sacred Animals, 16-18. 
* This is the Devaladevi spoken of earlier who selected Jayasthiti Malla to marry her granddaughter in the mid- 
fourteenth century. 
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this, Devaladevi successfully arranged for the widowed Nayakadevi [sic] to 
marry her own son, Jagatasimha. Following the birth of their first child, 
Rajalladevi, Nayakadevi [sic] died and Jagatasimha was imprisoned. But 
Devaladevi raised her granddaughter, who was later married to 
Jaya]Sthitimalla in 1355 A.D. Gautam Vajracarya suggests that the marriage of 
the fatherless Mithila Brahman prince, Jagatasimha, to the orphaned princess, 
resembles the story of Navaraja and his mother Gomayeju. Like Devaladevi, 
Gomayeju rules behind the scenes; and, like Jagatasimha, Navaraja is an 
orphaned Brahman who becomes a ‘new’ king. Other than this instance, there 
are no other known cases of a Brahman becoming king in Nepal (Gautam 
Vajracarya, n.d.). It is possible that this historical situation during the 14™ 
century served either to inspire the creation of, or to further popularize, at least 
the Gomayeju episodes of Swasthani stories. However, since Jagatasimha was 
later jailed, there is some doubt as to whether people would have continued to 
exalt him as a hero.”” 


Whether or not this theory is valid, it argues that the idea that the socioreligious and political 
climate was primed for a new voice or embodiment that would reflect and temper the lived 


realities of the Nepal Valley inhabitants. 


The Oldest Extant SVK Manuscript: A Biography 

Sifting through the details of the interplay between key historical and divine figures 
and critical historical processes, we find clues to the unwritten history and origin of the 
goddess Svasthani and the core of the SVK tradition. The earliest surviving SVK manuscript is 
an eight folio palmleaf text written in Sanskrit that dates to 1573 CE [NS 693] (see Figure 2.1). 
It cannot be said with certainty when the manuscript transmission began, but it seems only 


reasonable to assume that this 1573 manuscript roughly coincides with the onset of the 





* IItis, "The Swasthani Vrata," 620-21. 
** Manuscript dates are given according to the CE calendar, followed in brackets by the local Nepal Samvat (NS), 
Vikram Samvat (VS), or Sakya Samvat (SS) date. The CE date has the potential to be off by a year due to the fact 
that the Nepali New Year begins in April, not January. There is therefore typically a difference of 57 years 
between CE and VS dates, but sometimes it is a 58-year difference. My calculations are based on a 57-year 
difference for VS, 880 years for NS, and 78 years for SS. 
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written tradition. Not only has no earlier manuscript has been recovered, but manuscript 
production also appears to increase slowly but regularly soon after this date. The National 
Archives and Asa Saphii Kuthi have only a total of one manuscript from the sixteenth century 
(the focus of this chapter), fifteen seventeenth century manuscripts, forty-three eighteenth 


century manuscripts, and three hundred manuscripts from the nineteenth century.” 





Betta ant Qed aia ater! 
















PABA NAT avilat gant Ril ey 
agpadage en wearing 
PAO aes Be MARANA IMA Baa? 


Figure 2.1 A palmleaf SVK manuscript from 1573, the oldest extant SVK manuscript 
(National Archives). 
Moreover, analysis of the narrative content of these later manuscripts reveals a consistent 
expansion of the foundational narrative recounted in the 1573 text. The existence of earlier 
SVK manuscripts that predate this 1573 text, now lost to us, is also possible. However, the fact 
that many manuscripts from other textual traditions of even greater antiquity have survived 
the test of time further reinforces the probability that the roots of the SVK textual tradition 
date to the approximate period of the mid to late sixteenth century. 
It is likely that an older oral tradition preceded the SVK written tradition, though there 
is no concrete evidence to confirm this. In a culture in which the majority of the population 


was (and is) illiterate and in an environment where resources were (and are) scarce, it is 





* These archival collections also house several hundred additional undated SVK manuscripts, but it is unlikely that 
determination of their date of composition would significantly alter the general trend that suggests a steady 
increase in the production and popularity of SVK manuscripts from the sixteenth century onwards. 
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common for narratives to originate and circulate orally in the form of memorized and recited 
performances or gatherings accessible to a large number of people. Among the communities 
involved in the early SVK tradition, this would likely have been the case. Given that Newar was 
the local vernacular language spoken in the Nepal Valley in the sixteenth century, it is 
reasonable to assume that the oral tradition of the SVK existed primarily in the Newar 
language. 

The 1573 manuscript, the oldest known surviving SVK text, was written in Sanskrit. As 
was the case in much of South Asia throughout the first and into the second millennium, 
Sanskrit monopolized literary production in the Nepal Valley. It was not only a liturgical, but a 
scholarly and cosmopolitan language that produced a significant body of literature of various 
genres, especially religious literature. By rendering the SVK in Sanskrit, the scribe conformed 
to the popular literary standards among his contemporaries. More importantly, the scribe 
immediately enhanced the import of the SVK narrative by writing it in the ‘language of the 
gods’, which linked the text with the respected older Sanskrit literary tradition of the Vedas, 
Purana-s, etc. There is just a sprinkling of Sanskrit language SVK texts throughout the SVK’s 
history. Kasinath Tamot, for example, counts only fourteen Sanskrit SVK manuscripts in the 
National Archives collection.*° Extant manuscripts demonstrate that the SVK tradition was 


primarily (re)produced and transmitted not in the language of the gods, but in the local Newar 





*° Tamot, "Svasthani vratkatha parampara," 7. Bear in mind, however, the potential inaccuracies in the National 
Archives catalogue with regard to the reliable identification of the language of manuscript composition, 
particularly in the initial phases of the NGMPP’s SVK manuscript preservation (cf. Chapter One). Furthermore, 
Tamot does not state whether these fourteen manuscripts are narrative SVK texts or ritual manuals. For, in 
contrast to the narrative text, the majority of Svasthani vratavidhi-s and pujavidhi-s, most of which are 
independent texts (i.e., not incorporated into the SVK narrative text), are written in Sanskrit (see Chapter Three 
for a discussion of these ritual texts). This is logical, given that ritual manuals are often used only by priests and 
pundits, whereas the audience of the narrative text was the lay public versed only in the local language. 
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language. Chapters Three and Four further discuss this key aspect of the SVK tradition and the 
ways in which this local vernacular tradition both maintained the core narrative and added to 
its vitality through ties to the Sanskrit Purana tradition. 

Although Sanskrit is the linguistic medium of this earliest extant SVK, the cultural and 
linguistic influence of the Newar language is evident throughout the text. For example, the 
Sanskrit is decidedly corrupt by the standards of classical Sanskrit grammar. The grammatical 
mistakes that occur throughout the text are not scribal errors, but indicative of a Newar-ized 
local form of Sanskrit. Many of the grammatical errors involve number and case endings that 
are not of great importance in Newar.” Scholars, such as Will Tuladhar-Douglas, have noted 
the use of Newar(ized) Sanskrit in other medieval texts produced in or around the Nepal 
Valley.** The intermixture of these two languages reflects the active presence of the 
cosmopolitan Sanskrit language in spite of the predominance of the Newar language as the 
local spoken language and as an emergent literary language in the Nepal Valley in the 
medieval period. Furthermore, their interaction is indicative of the tension between the local 
orientation of the SVK and translocal influences bearing upon it. This local/translocal 
dynamic, which we will see is not limited to linguistic medium(s), gives the SVK textual 
tradition much of its currency throughout its history. 

The 1573 manuscript itself does not offer any explicit information regarding the text’s 
or the goddess’ place of origin, nor do any later manuscripts that have survived. In addition to 
the fact that the tradition largely flourished and was passed down primarily in the Newar 


language, there are several aspects of the SVK tradition that nevertheless support the 





°7 In the Newar language, verb endings indicate person (first or second/third), but do not make distinctions 
between second and third person or between singular/plural, in distinct contrast to Sanskrit. 
°° See Tuladhar-Douglas, Remaking Buddhism, 28-33. 
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prevailing belief among Nepalis today that the text is a local -namely, of the Nepal Valley - 
work of “original thinking and achievement.””’ For instance, as noted in Chapter One, the SVK 
historically has not been celebrated outside of medieval or modern Nepal, despite Nepal’s 
cultural and religious roots in India. Rather, the vast majority of surviving manuscripts that 
have been preserved in the National Archives and Asa Saphii Guthi collections belong(ed) to 
families from Kathmandu, Patan, Bhaktapur, etc., i.e., city-states or villages located in the 
Valley.” Later manuscripts gradually incorporate a number of place names local to the Valley 
that concretely situate the text there, specifically in and around the village of Sankhu. These 
physical anchors that ground this local tradition in the local geography do not surface until 
the nineteenth century. By this time, the text had also established a connection to the classical 
Sanskrit Purana tradition that imbued it with a sense of being a part of a larger, translocal 
tradition. Nevertheless, these factors make a compelling argument in support of the widely 
held belief that the SVK originated in the Nepal Valley among the Newars who historically 
constituted the dominant population of the Valley. 

In terms of genre, from its known beginnings the SVK textual tradition has 
unambiguously characterized itself as a vrat katha. This is clearly stated in the 1573 SVK 
manuscript’s colophon: “iti... svasthanaparamesvaryya vratakathasamapta[m],” or, “Thus ends the 
vrata katha of SvasthanaparameSvari.” Following this statement, however, the text 
unabashedly reveals its greater Puranic ambitions, a critical connection that has influenced 


the text-historical trajectory of the SVK that is discussed at length in Chapter Four. The 1573 





*» Tamot, " Svasthani vratkathd parampara," 6. 
“° This may be in part due to the fact that when the NGMPP began its campaign in 1970 to microfilm SVK 
manuscripts, it did so in the immediate and readily accessible areas of the Kathmandu Valley; but manuscripts 
from outside of the Valley are also preserved. 
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SVK also states unequivocally that the text is from the Linga Purana. The colophon reads in full 
as follows: 


iti Sriringapurane svasthanaparamesvaryya vratakathasamapta[m] / samvat 693 
phalgunasukla 5 brhaspativarasiddhi / srijayantadevasya liksita[m] / subha // 


Thus ends the vrata katha of SvasthanaparameSvari in the Sri Linga Purana. It 

was completed on Thursday, the fifth day of Phalgun sukla, in the year [NS] 693. 

It was written by Sri Jayantadeva. Subha.” 
The scribe Sri Jayantadeva asserts a direct link between this SVK and the Linga Purana of the 
Mahapurana tradition. In asserting this relationship, he began what became a consistent and 
standard custom in the SVK tradition. Namely, scribes claim that the text belongs to or is an 
extraction from the Mahapurana tradition, particularly from the Linga, Skanda, or Padma 
Purana. Interestingly, there appears to be a trend for scribes to attribute the older, primarily 
Newar language manuscripts to the Linga Purana. Later Nepali language manuscripts, on the 
other hand, are more often linked to the Skanda Purana, which most Nepalis today consider to 
be the origin of the SVK because of the final colophons that state as much. Svasthant pijavidhi 
texts often cite as their source the Padma Purana.” This does not appear to be a hard and fast 
rule, but a commonly held and devoutly believed tradition. 

There is, however, no textual evidence that the 1573 SVK text belongs to or was 
extracted from the Linga Purana nor that any SVK text has its origins in the Mahapurana-s. As 
was the case elsewhere in South Asia throughout the medieval period, it was not uncommon in 


Nepal for texts of later origin and/or anonymous authorship to claim affinity with classical 





“ "Svasthanadparamesvaryyavratakathd [Sic],"_ (Kathmandu, Nepal: National Archives, NS 693 [1573 CE]), folio 8. Note 
that the colophon contains the (often omitted) name of the text’s scribe, though it provides no other information 
regarding his identity or location. 

“ For example, the Svasthani vratapajavidhi (ritual manual) in the following textual sources are attributed to the 
Padma Purana: individual Svasthani pajavidhi manuscripts, the pijavidhi included in contemporary Nepali language 
printed SVK texts, and the Svasthani pajavidhi included in the compendium on annual vrat-s, Barsik vrat ratnavali. 
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texts such as the Purana-s or with famous authors such as Vyasa, to whom the Mahabharata 
and various Purana-s are attributed. As one Nepali scholar states, “it is the general religious 
tradition in Nepal to accept Vyasa as the author of any religious story made with the aim of 
connecting it to the Puranas.”” Bista further explains that in Nepal the Puranas “have been 
fashionable teachings, adding prestige and status as well as a sense of modernity, coming as 
they did from a society in the Gangetic plains which had always been more prosperous, 
prestigious, and powerful than Nepal.” The Skanda Purana in particular “has been a door 
through which the local, vernacular Puranas could enter into the soi-distant mainstream 
tradition. It has enabled the vernacular tradition to legitimate itself by claiming to be a part of 
an infinitely expansible Sanskrit text.”” By linking itself to the Mahapurana tradition, the SVK 
complicates its own message and agenda as a work indigenous to Nepal. The SVK’s association 
with the Purana tradition is so widely and deeply entrenched in Nepali consciousness that the 
fact that it is not found in its entirety in a Sanskrit Purana is a source of incredulity for most 
(even educated) Nepalis.”° Yet, it is evident that in geographic, cultural, and religious terms, 
Nepalis today herald the SVK as “a story of Nepalis’ own distinction among the Puranic stories 
of Hindus.”” This seeming contradiction again speaks to the inherent tension within the 


textual tradition between its culturally (and eventually geographically) embedded locality and 





“ Tamot, "Svasthani vratkatha parampara," 7. As discussed in Chapter Four, the Nepalamahatmya similarly links 
itself to the Skanda Purana. 
““ Dor Bahadur Bista, Fatalism and Development: Nepal's Struggle for Modernization (Calcutta: Orient Longman Limited, 
1991), 33. 
*’ Wendy Doniger, ed. Purana Perennis: Reciprocity and Transformation in Hindu and Jaina Texts (Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press,1993), 60. 
“° One of my language teachers in Nepal who is a professor of Sanskrit at a local university in Kathmandu refused 
to believe me until she insisted that we look through the Siva, Skanda, Padma, and Liriga Purana-s, only to find no 
trace of the local legends of the SVK. 
“’ Buddhisagar Parajult, Sri svasthani vrata-katha (Varanasi: Trimirti Prakashan, VS 2051 [1994 CE]), preface. 
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its stated translocality. The text’s authority stems precisely from its being both a local anda 
translocal phenomenon. 

The formal characteristics of the oldest extent SVK manuscript -i.e., date, place of 
origin, genre, and language - provide important details about the nature of the core SVK 
textual tradition in its earliest incarnation. They establish the main body of the tradition onto 
which additional narratives will later be grafted. Moreover, these characteristics and the 
trends already evident in the SVK tradition that they highlight, such as the shifting dynamic 
between the cosmopolitan Sanskrit language and the local Newar vernacular language that is a 
focus of the next chapter, continue to reflect and respond to shifts within medieval Nepal’s 


literary, social, and political history. 


Svasthani vs. Mahadev: Negotiating the Local/Translocal Tension in the SVK 

The local/translocal tension found in the formal characteristics of the SVK is further 
demonstrated by the text’s narrative. Although it is not for another two hundred years that 
the SVK is comprehensively subjected to the process of puranization (see Chapter Four), even 
this oldest extant SVK manuscript foreshadows changes to come insofar as the text 
incorporates many narrative elements typical of Puranic literature. There is also a palpable 
tension between the local association of the goddess Svasthani and her tradition and the 
translocal influences and Puranic aspirations the tradition embraces, embodied here in the 
character of Mahadev. 

Despite the fact that the 1573 SVK epitomizes the vrat katha genre in using illustrative 


examples of two women who learn of, perform, and then reap the benefits of the Svasthani 
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vrat, this oldest text also employs many narrative elements emblematic of Puranic literature. 
For example, Gomayaju’s father’s great piety makes Indra feel threatened on his throne in 
heaven so that he seeks Mahadev’s assistance to quiet the dharmic activity of Siva Bhatta. 
Mahadev, in typical Hindu mythological fashion, compromises the power accrued by a man 
through the punishment of a female relative, not of the implicated man. In this case, Mahadev 
curses Siva Bhatta’s young daughter Gomayaju to marry a man many times her age. 

Following on the heels of this example is another paradigmatic instance in which a 
divine figure rectifies his previously destructive acts. When Gomayaju marries the aged Siva 
Sarma, as necessitated by Mahadev’s curse, little does she know the extent of the misery she 
will endure. She is soon not only pregnant, but widowed. Years later both her son, who leaves 
to search for his missing father, and her daughter-in-law, who returns to her own maternal 
home, abandon Gomayaju. From heaven, Mahadev realizes that the Svasthani vrat is not 
known among mortals and so dispatches a sage to teach it to the destitute population of 
humankind. Because of Mahadev’s earlier curse, the person whose “suffering is the greatest of 


8 is, of course, Gomayaju. So, Mahadev first sets the innocent Gomayaju ona 


those who suffer 
path of misery with his curse, only to later provide her with the means for deliverance from 
the dismal destiny he imposed upon her. This scenario, in which a divine figure first creates a 
situation of adversity but later provides redemption from that situation, is a central pattern 
throughout the normative Hindu narratives of the Purana corpus. The point is that the SVK is 


not a simple folktale. The text’s inclusion of such narrative twists and turns already 


standardized in the Purana tradition actively reflects the grander ambitions of this local and as 





“8 duhkhanam paramam duhkhi | "Svasthanaparamesvaryyavratakatha [Sic]," folio 5a. 
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yet still small vrat katha. In doing so, the text advances its claim to a mahapuranic heritage and 
opens the door to other translocal influences. 

The above examples also offer glimpses of what becomes an increasing tension between 
the central roles of the local goddess Svasthani and the pan-Hindu deity Mahadev. More 
specifically, the 1573 SVK establishes Mahadev as a key divine player in the narrative, offering 
him a role that over the coming centuries gradually eclipses that of the patron goddess of the 
text. Whereas Mahadev actively figures into most aspects of the narrative plot, even in this 
oldest SVK text the goddess Svasthant plays a significantly more muted role. 

The text offers the following rich physical description of the goddess: 

Her beauty is luminous like the color of gold. She has three eyes and her face is 

like a lotus. She is seated on a lion, and is decorated with all kinds of ornaments. 

In her left hand she holds a blue lotus while making the fear-dispelling gesture. 

With her right hand she makes the boon-giving gesture. She holds a sword and 

shield upraised in her [other] right and left hands, respectively.” 

The text also demonstrates Svasthani’s power, which she channels primarily to good ends 
through the vrat performed in her honor. Gomayaju’s undertaking of the vrat results in the 
speedy return of her son and his coronation as king of a neighboring region. Candravatt 
reunites with her husband after she performs the vrat. At the same time, Svasthani also uses 
her power to punish those who disparage her as illustrated in the scene immediately following 
Candravati’s desecration of the prasad the palanquin bearers offer her from the Svasthani vrat. 


Candravati punctuates her disdain with verbal insults to the goddess. When the palanquin 


bearers attempt to carry Candravatt across a river shortly thereafter, Svasthani causes the 





*° suvarnnavarnnadiptabha trinetra kamalanand | 
simhasanda samasind sarvvalamkarabhasita || 
nilotpalabhaya vame daksine varada subha | 
khadgacarmmadhara corddh[v]a vamadaksinayoh kramat || tbid., folios 1b-2a. 
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waves of the river to swell and swallow all three travelers. By the grace of Svasthani, the two 
devout bearers immediately ascend to heaven, but she leaves Candravati to languish first in 
the river and then on the riverbank for over two decades. 

Svasthant makes only a single appearance in this oldest SVK narrative. One morning, 
while Navaraj performs his daily rituals, 

the goddess Svasthani appeared in the form described [earlier in the text], and 

said [to Navaraj], “O, young king! I am pleased because your mother is devoted 

to me. All that has happened I made happen. I made you king. And so, if you 

successfully protect your prosperous kingdom here in this world, you will 

obtain liberation.””° 
Svasthant’s appearance and direct communication here is unexpected if we consider her 
conspicuous absence both in this text up to this point and, more remarkably, in all later 
manuscripts, save for the 1603 manuscript discussed in the next chapter. In the later SVK 
tradition, the goddess does not manifest herself or speak with anyone. Rather, she is depicted 
as an omnipresent force or entity whose mouthpiece and go-between is most commonly 
Mahadev. 

The contrast of the physical appearance and interactions of the goddess Svasthani in 
the oldest text with later SVK texts where she exists more in name (represented by one of the 
universal great Hindu gods - a male deity) suggests an important shift in focus from the local 
to the translocal in this textual tradition. It indicates a renegotiation of the nature and purpose 


of this patron deity goddess and her ritual tradition as the text matures from its original form 


of local legend and vrat katha to a more encompassing Purana text that features more familiar, 





un 


° yatha svasthanirupa[n]i tatha dev[i] samagatah [sic] || || 
svasthany uvaca || 
aho ksudranrpatvam ca madbhakto janani tvaya [sic] | 
tust[aJham tam krtam mahyam sarajatvam krto mayé || 
ihaiva sukharajyam ca bhuktva moksam avapnuyat | Ibid., folio 7a. 
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pan-Hindu personalities. Mahadev and, to a lesser degree, Visnu usurp the power and position 
of Svasthant in her own text. More to the point, Svasthani, who is so local that there is no 
mention of her outside of this textual tradition - not even in the Devimahatmya or in accounts 
of local deities, is displaced in the course of her textual tradition’s Puranization. In other 
words, a local, female deity is effectively replaced with familiar, decidedly masculine, 
translocal Hindu personalities. What the text loses in the overshadowing of its patron figure, 
however, it gains in the legitimization and authority that translocal deities such as Mahadev 
bestow upon a local tradition. 

It is worth noting that Svasthani does remain in the narrative core in the not so trivial 
role of bestower of boons. When five women ultimately successfully perform the vrat in the 
name of Svasthani, the goddess, as promised, grants each one a boon for which the vrat was 
performed. Her devotees, fictional and non-fictional alike, thus are encouraged to perceive and 
revere the goddess as a mythic divine figure. In this manner, Svasthant arguably trumps all. 
We will see shortly that the tensions that influenced changes in Svasthant’s role are echoed in 


the representation of other prominent characters in the SVK. 


From Ordinary to Extraordinary: Images of Women in Early SVKs 

At this early stage, the SVK is a text of remarkable brevity. A palmleaf manuscript of 
only eight folios, the 1573 manuscript differs significantly from today’s printed SVK books that 
can span 400 plus pages, or even handwritten SVK texts from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries that can be upwards of several hundred folios. Mahadev states in the opening 


dialogue with his consort Parvati that he will “succinctly narrate the ultimate vrata, of which 
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the rewards are many,”” and he stays true to his word. As we saw in Chapter One, the oldest 
SVK texts, like this one from 1573, contain only the local legend of Gomayaju and her 
miraculous birth to childless parents; her child-marriage with a man ten times her age, who 
abandons her in search of alms only to die alone far from home; the birth of her son, who 
becomes king due to Gomayaju’s piety and performance of the Svasthant vrat; and, her 
daughter-in-law Candravatt, whose initial insolence and selfishness invokes the wrath of the 
goddess Svasthani but who later finds redemption through the Svasthani vrat and reunites 
with her newly royal family. 

Because it is exceptionally concise, tightly-woven, and frugal with unnecessary details, 
this SVK easily enables its audience to discern the main themes and concerns of the text, 
almost all of which revolve around the primary characters of Gomayaju and Candravati, and 
which characterize the core of the SVK tradition throughout its centuries-long evolution. Most 
notable among these is the dual image of Hindu women, the one traditional and idealized, the 
other more human and accessible.” The 1573 text centers on the dissimilarity between 
Gomayaju’s piety and Candravatt’s sinfulness, and so contrasts idealized visions of the Hindu 
woman according to normative orthodox Brahmanical Hindu ideology with realistic portrayals 
of women, their struggles, and their means of bettering their lot. 

Gomayaju in particular receives ample attention as she navigates her seemingly endless 
path of misfortune and misery, despite her steadfast religious-mindedness. Although of 
unusual birth and possessing many auspicious traits, Gomayaju’s hardships begin as a child 


when Mahadey, in the disguise of a begging mendicant, curses her for not hearing his request 





> samasena pravaksyami bahvartham vratam uttama[n] || Ibid., folio 1a. 

* Discussions of later SVK texts in subsequent chapters (Chapter Five in particular) will expand the conversation 

from these dual images to consider a spectrum of images of Hindu women presented within the SVK tradition. 
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for alms. She becomes a child bride to a man who was “very weak and [whose] limbs trembled, 
was stooped over and deaf, and wore rags ... [and] was in the declining time of his life.” °’ Soon 
thereafter Gomayaju also becomes an orphan, a mother, and then a widow. Rather than 
portraying her as invincible, the text instead acknowledges the difficulty of her situation, 
noting that she is distraught when orphaned and left alone with her aged husband and later 
describing her as “the greatly suffering woman.” Her humiliation deepens when her son 
leaves her to search for his father, impelling her daughter-in-law also to abandon her and 
return to her maternal home. The description of this trying period is rich in its description: 

Now, the mother-in-law, who had also become unkempt, left the village out of 

embarrassment. Deprived of clothes and very filthy, she lived on the narrow 

bank by the river in a small hut made of grass that was surrounded by airandi 

trees. When she ate, she ate only always grains eaten by poor people [i.e., 

millet]. And she worked diligently at the spinning of thread. Due to her 

suffering which was her fate, she thus passed the time.” 
It is only after suffering in this vein for some time that Gomayaju learns of the Svasthant vrat 
(from a messenger sent, unbeknownst to her, by Mahadev), which she accordingly performs. 
Her performance of the vrat results in a complete reversal of her dire fortune. Her son 
immediately returns home and is soon thereafter crowned king of a neighboring region, which 
thereby transforms Gomayaju into the queen-mother. Her daughter-in-law suffers greatly for 


her insolence, but also finds redemption and eventually reunites with her husband and 


mother-in-law. 





»° jatalambitadirghango [sic] kampitamg[a]tidurbbalah | 
kubjo [sic] kucelavadhirapa[s]chime vayasi dvijah || Ibid., folio 3b. 
* ativa duhkhita | Ibid., folio 4b. 
»° atha sasumulicakre [sic] gramam tyajat[i] lajjaya || 
vastrahinatimalin[a] nadisamkatavasin{i] | 
airandipadapakirnne tr[nJaku[t]yantare sthita || 
kodravannam sada bhukte sitram karttanah [sic] karmmata [sic] | 
karmma[n]a catiduhkhena tatha kalam nivarttayet || Ibid., folio 5a. 
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What is interesting about Gomayaju’s plight is the authenticity of her situation. Aside 
from her miraculous birth, there is little in her personal narrative that is not possible in 
human or in everyday reality (although it is not every day that one becomes royalty). Her 
circumstances and reactions are similarly portrayed pragmatically. They reflect the reality of 
different life stages, from being a girl cared for and protected by her parents to being a young, 
scared bride, then a young mother without a support network, and finally a widow, as well as 
reflecting different levels of economic and social status. Furthermore, rather than offer 
superhuman solutions to her difficult circumstances, the text instead gives matter-of-fact 
illustrations of how to endure and succeed in the face of these imposed life changes. Most 
importantly for the SVK, Gomayaju’s narrative demonstrates the unquestionable power of 
Svasthant to effect positive change and reestablish proper sociocultural relationships. 

This emphasis on realistic portrayals of familial relationships and social situations 
continues - at least initially - as the SVK shifts its focus from the pious mother figure of 
Gomayaju to her daughter-in-law, Candravatt. Although she is one of the primary characters of 
the text, Candravati does not receive much attention until she invokes the wrath of the 
goddess Svasthani. Her marriage with Navaraj and subsequent abandonment of her mother-in- 
law are stated but not described in detail. It is only when she and her palanquin bearers 
encounter the apsaras-s, or celestial beings, performing the Svasthani vrat that her personality, 
particularly the depth of her selfishness, is revealed. Her trials and eventual triumph 
preoccupy the remainder of the narrative. Unlike her mother-in-law, however, Candravatt is 
not a victim of her circumstances as much as she is simply naive and selfish. She disregards 


sociocultural expectations according to which she should remain at her husband’s house and 
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care for her mother-in-law, a traditional responsibility of a daughter-in-law. Later, when only 
too eager to reunite with her husband who has now become king, Candravati audaciously 
desecrates prasad from the Svasthanti vrat and dismisses the goddess and her vrat: “Of what sort 
is this Svasthani? Who is she? What is this vrata? Where is she who institutes this vrata?””° 
Such disrespectful behavior is unacceptable by all Hindu social standards, regardless of the 
deity or ritual in question. Both incidents highlight Candravati’s egocentric, decidedly human, 
and therefore faulted nature. 

Nevertheless, what follows next diverges into the mythical. Recall that Candravati’s 
palanquin bearers drown as they attempt to cross a river that has swollen because of 
Svasthani's displeasure with Candravatt’s insolence. The bearers immediately ascend to 
heaven. Candravati, however, is left neither dead nor alive. She is described as one whose 
“hands and feet, which were completely submerged by the flood of water, decayed. The sinful 


”°7 Her state worsens 


woman had fallen in the water like a mountain with its wings clipped. 
over the next twelve years, which she spends in the river, followed by another twelve years of 
suffering as she becomes further unrecognizable while drying out on the riverbank like a piece 
of “earth or clay [turned into] a stone, a piece of firewood already burned.””* Candravati 
eventually realizes the error of her ways and is ready to repent for her destructive, sinful 


behavior. Fortuitously, a group of Brahmins pass by and instruct her to do the Svasthant vrat, 


which she does with devotion, using the limited resources, water and sand, available to her. By 





°° syasthani sa katham kintu ko vratam kim vrati kuta [sic] | tbid., folio 6b. 
*” pairnnam gambhiratoyaugh[ailr vvisirnnarh hastapadaka[m] | 

chinnaSesa iva naga [sic] patita papini jale || Ibid., folio 7a. 
°° mrrtmaya [sic] kimtu pasane indhana [sic] kintu marita [sic] | Ibid. 
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the power of the Svasthant vrat, not only does the water become milk and the sand become 
bread, but Candravati becomes “even more beautiful than before.”” 

Candravatt’s personal narrative and involvement in the Svasthant vrat are quite 
different from those of Gomayaju. Both women suffer, but their hardships differ in nature and 
origin. Gomayaju inadvertently and, perhaps, even quite innocently invites the initial 
misfortune of Mahadev’s curse, whereas Chandravati’s misery is a direct and unsurprising 
consequence of her own actions. Gomayaju copes and perseveres as she resourcefully strives to 
meet sociocultural expectations and ultimately finds resolution through devotion in the form 
of her returned son. Candravati, on the other hand, immediately dismisses her social 
responsibilities, scoffs at the devotion of others, and fails to demonstrate any devotion of her 
own until she suffers greatly for her lack of social propriety. Despite these significant 
differences, both of the women find resolution and a betterment of their previous social and 
economic stations in life through the power of the goddess Svasthani and her vrat. The 
message is clear: regardless of the source and duration of one’s hardship, resolution can be 
found through Svasthani. 

Candravati’s narrative further underscores the crucial message of the SVK that the 
Svasthant vrat can be performed under any circumstances and with whatever resources are 
available. In the same vein that Candravati uses sand and water in her preparations and ritual 
proceedings, later SVK texts describe how Gomayaju assembles various household objects, 
such as a broomstick and stool, to be her audience (which one must have) for the recitation of 


the Svasthant katha. These narrative details highlight the universality and accessibility of the 





°° avabhiivativa sundar'|| tbid., folio 7b. 
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goddess Svasthani and her tradition. They invite people of great and little devotion, hard- 
workers and layabouts, selfless and selfish individuals, those with resources and those without, 
all to participate and reap the fruits of this ritual tradition. 

In this earliest of its textual versions, the SVK focuses primarily on realistic, everyday 
representations of women, their struggles, and practical solutions to improve their lot. At the 
same time the SVK reinforces more explicitly traditional, idealized images of the role and 
position of women as promulgated by normative Brahmanical Hindu ideology. Gomayaju’s 
mother, Sati Brahmani, for instance, is explicitly characterized as “at all times a pativratd,” a 
woman who is singularly faithful to her husband.” Arguably the most significant act such a 
committed wife can perform is the act of sati (suttee), or self-immolation upon her husband’s 
funeral pyre.” And so, in this oldest SVK manuscript Sati Brahmant demonstrates her 
unwavering devotion to her husband and performs sati upon his death. Although 
foreshadowed by her name, her final act occurs without much fanfare: After welcoming their 
new son-in-law to the family, “Siva Bhatta suffered a fever and aching limbs, and went to 


heaven. ... [and] Sati obtained the state of being a sati.”” 





°° nityam yasya[h] prativratah || Ibid., folio 2b. A pativratd literally refers to a woman who undertakes a vow (vrata) 


for the protection and well being of her husband (pati). 
*! The term ‘sati’ encompasses a long and dynamic history of meaning and signification, and can be employed in 
three different ways. First, sati (or suttee, according to its older Anglicized spelling) denotes the practice of a 
woman’s self-immolation on the funeral pyre of her husband. In the West, this term often connotes negative 
images and ideas of victimization, forced suicide, and the dreaded state of widowhood. Conversely, in Nepal and 
India sati bears a positive connotation, as it is the feminine form of the Sanskrit word sat, which means true, 
virtuous, chaste, or respectable. I therefore employ the term sati to refer to the practice and sati to refer toa 
woman who commits the act of self-immolation. Finally, Sati [Devi] also identifies the goddess after whom the 
practice was named. 
* tato jvarah piditarigo [sic] Sivasarmma divam yayuh | 

ta[d]matah satisamjfiena satitva [sic] samupeyivan [sic] | "Svasthanaparamesvaryyavratakatha [Sic]," folio 4a. 
Note that in the original Sanskrit of these sentences, the name given is that of Siva Sarma, which, given the rest of 
the narrative, is clearly a scribal error. 
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Sati Brahmant is but a minor character in the SVK, and this critical act of self- 
immolation is not a permanent fixture in the textual tradition. In all but a handful of later SVK 
texts, Sati Brahmani does not commit sati.” In some texts, such as the oldest extant Newar 
language SVK from 1603 (see Chapter Three), there is no mention at all of the death of 
Gomayaju’s parents. More commonly, however, Siva Bhatta and Sati Brahmani meet a different 
end altogether: Both husband and wife fall to their death from a tree as they watch their 
daughter leave for her husband’s ghar (house), a fate Mahadev announces in these later texts 
as part of his curse of the child Gomayaju. The first manuscript in which I have found this 
narrative variation -a variation that eventually becomes the standard account of the narrative 
- dates to the mid-eighteenth century. We shall see in Chapter Four that the mid-eighteenth 
century witnesses several critical narrative changes. 

The inclusion of the controversial ritual act of sati in the 1573 SVK and its subsequent 
absence in later SVKs is interesting for what this narrative shift suggests about broader 
sociocultural changes in medieval Nepal. In the mid to late medieval period (1482-1769), sati 


was “commonly practiced” in Nepal,” but it was practiced largely “among the ruling castes 





* Of the manuscripts I surveyed, for example, I found only two in which I noted that Sati Brahmani performs sati. 
The first is a 1683 [NS 803] Sanskrit manuscript that appears to be a near perfect replication of the 1573 
manuscript. The second is a 1704 [NS 824] Newar language manuscript. 

** Govinda Maskey, "Sati: A Custom of Widow-Burning," in Social Life in Nepal: From Tradition to Modernity (1901-1925) 
(New Delhi: Anmol Publications Pvt. Ltd., 1996), 65. Interestingly, in his An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal and of the 
Territories Annexed to this Dominion by the House of Gorkha, Francis B. Hamilton informs us that the custom of widow 
burning, “seems ... more prevalent than in any part of Indian where I have been, the vicinity of Calcutta excepted” 
(23). Moreover, Michaels also informs us that “the regulations of the (Muluki) Ain [Legal Code of 1854] on sati are 
more detailed than those of the DharmaSastra” (Michaels, “Widow Burning,” 29). It is important to note that sati 
has been the focus of an ongoing debate among South Asian, religion, and postcolonial scholars. There are many 
fascinating and disturbing aspects to this infamous practice, including the nature/practice of sati before versus 
after the British fixated upon it. Pursuing these debates here, however, would exceed the scope of the present 
discussion. See Mani, Contentious Traditions; Weinberger-Thomas, Ashes of Immortality; Hawley, Sati; Courtright, 
“Sati, Sacrifice, and Marriage.” 
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and hardly among Brahmins.”® Given that the SVK tradition took root and thrived among the 
primarily Newar communities of the Nepal Valley, however, it is necessary to understand 
prevailing attitudes towards widow burning among Newar audiences. Would Newar scribes 
and patrons who perpetuated the SVK tradition have regarded unfavorably Sati’s self- 
immolation as an orthodox Brahmanical Hindu practice that was not in line with the beliefs 
and practices of their Newar communities? Axel Michaels points out, 

Newars had a skeptical attitude towards sati. Among them girls are joined in 

marriage to Narayana in a special ceremony at a maidenly age, so that, ritualier, 

they never become widows. As a result, remarriage occurs among Newars much 

more often than among Parbatiyas, but hardly any sati. However, there are cases 

of suttee among Malla aristocracy [in the medieval period].°° 
While there is much more going on in the Newar bel bibaha rite, as the marriage with Narayana 
is known, Michaels’ sentiment nevertheless bears truth insofar as Newar communities 
typically did not participate in the culture of sati to the same degree as did their non-Newar, 
high-caste Hindu neighbors. This move away from this extreme display of orthodox 
Brahmanical piety by Gomayaju’s mother also highlights a more general shift that intensifies 
the focus on the piety of Gomayaju herself. In later SVK texts, for example, Gomayaju’s piety is 
more explicitly expressed when she does not give alms to Mahadev, but saves them for her 
parents’ own ritual worship offerings. The curse she receives from Mahadev dictates the terms 
not only of her own dismal future, but also of her parents’ tragic demise, for which she is 
responsible. 


The issue of sati is not entirely forgotten in later SVK texts. As will be discussed in 


detail in Chapter Five, a handful of other instances of self-immolation are described in later 





* Axel Michaels, "Widow Burning in Nepal," in Nepal, Past and Present: Proceedings of the France-German Conference 
Arc-Et-Senans, June 1990, ed. Gerard Toffin (New Delhi: Sterling Publishers Pvt., Ltd., 1993), 29. 
°° Thid., 32, fn.8. 
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texts. What differs between these later accounts and the initial one of Sati Brahmani in the 
1573 SVK is the later accounts are all drawn from Puranic sources. While variously altered to 
accommodate and reflect their domestication within the SVK, these narratives culled from the 
classical Purana tradition appear less easily subject to change than a narrative of local and 
more recent origin. Moreover, the women who are involved in these later instances of sati are 
primarily divine or semi-divine women. 

It is evident that since the beginning of the SVK written tradition, the text has 
embraced a spectrum of images of women, from the human and fallible to the idealized and 
immortalized. These women contend with a variety of problems to which the audience can 
relate, but offer in their disparate responses and actions an array of possible solutions and 
coping mechanisms. The SVK also addresses sociocultural concerns that bear upon the male 
experience and perspective as well. In the earliest extant SVK text, for example, Gomayaju’s 
son Navaraj makes an initially innocuous entrance and grows into adulthood without much 
fanfare. He is born, tonsured, and married all within the span of a single sentence.” But the 
text grants Navaraj the opportunity to give a short soliloquy on the importance of a son’s 
dharma, or religious and moral duty. Armed “with reasons well-founded in the Sastras (hetubhih 
Sastracoditaih),” Navaraj seeks his mother’s permission to search for his absent father because 
“the most important dharma of a son is the salvation of one’s father, is it surely not? He who is 
able yet does not work for the deliverance of his father does not have a proper desire for 


happiness. He goes to the frightful infernal regions for as long as the reign of fourteen 





67 ay ts : = . = ve ee 
matra sarvva [sic] ca putrasya [sic] karayitva dvijena ca | 
cidavratavivahadi sarvvakarmmd[n]i tasya ca | "Svasthandparamesvaryyavratakatha [Sic]," folio 4a. 
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Indras.”* This brief interlude focusing on the father-son relationship draws attention to 
traditional ideas concerning the importance of male offspring and their critical role upon the 
death of a parent. Moreover, it highlights the often-overlooked fact that the SVK speaks to all 
members of society, with descriptive examples and prescriptive illustrations for proper 


sociocultural behavior for men and women alike. 


Svasthani, Taleju, and the Astamatrkas: Protectresses of Place and the Place to 
be Protected 


Now that we have a better understanding of Svasthani and the beginning of the SVK 
tradition, we can reconsider the ways in which the rise of the goddess and her text-ritual 
tradition are interwoven in the changing social and political contexts of medieval Nepal. Just 
as Taleju was established as the political benefactress of the monarchy during Jayasthiti 
Malla’s reign, so did Svasthani emerge as an ambassador for local socioreligious culture during 
this critical period of political stability and cultural prosperity. This section will demonstrate 
the historical connection between important protector goddesses in Nepal, specifically, Taleju 
as the political protector of Nepal, the Astamatrka as protectors of the physical region of 
Nepal, and Svasthani as a protector of Nepal’s socioreligious culture. 

Svasthant has no history, no mythology aside from her connection to the vrat 
performed in her honor. The SVK offers no account of her origin or personal relationship with 
other deities. She is not explicitly identified or characterized in the SVK as a benign or 


malevolent, married or virgin goddess, the dichotomous stereotypes to which scholars of 





* putrasya paramo dharmma [sic] pitror ddharasamo na hi || 
pitror ddhara [sic] na kurvvanti ksamasan [sic] sukhamicchatah | 
sa yamnti narakam ghoram yavad indras [sic] caturddagam || Ibid., folio 4b. 
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South Asia and Hinduism often argue Hindu goddesses and women conform.” Despite her 
occasional temper, she has come to be considered benevolent, one of the good girl goddesses 
such as Parvati or Uma, to both of whom devotees often liken her. Lynn Bennett heralds 
Svasthant as paradigmatic of the benign incarnation of the Great Mother Goddess around 
whom all goddesses, pacific and malicious alike, cluster.” But if her text and ritual are less 
than forthcoming about her biographical details, we can learn much from her name. 

Recall from Chapter One that the name Svasthant is a composite Sanskrit word that 
consists of “sva,” which in a compound most often means “one’s own,” and “sthanam,” which 
means “place, standing, situation, abode, region,” and so on. Prin. Vaman Shivaram Apte 
provides a gloss for the whole compound in his A Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary: 
“svasthanam[:] one’s own place or home, one’s own abode.” The addition of “-i” to the 
compound then feminizes it. Svasthani, then, is the Goddess of One’s Own Place. Given that the 
SVK textual tradition is rooted in the Nepal Valley and that the tradition has not had in 
historical or modern times any currency in India, it is reasonable to conclude that “one’s own 
place” here broadly refers to the Nepal Valley. 

To expand on the possible implications of each component of the goddess’ name, it is 
worth noting that “sva” can also mean “belonging to one’s own caste or tribe,””’ which 
reinforces the sense that Svasthani serves as a divine figure who represents and protects a 
specific community that seeks protection or differentiation from other communities. This 


interpretation is further supported by the additional definitions of “sthanam” Apte offers, such 





® See, for example, Bennett, Dangerous Wives, Sacred Sisters; Allen, The Cult of Kumari; Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses. 
”°Lynn Bennett, Dangerous Wives and Sacred Sisters: Social and Symbolic Roles of High-Caste Women in Nepal (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1983), Ch 8. 
” Prin, Vaman Sivaram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Kyoto: Rinsen Book Company, 1998), 1737. 
” Ibid., 1736. 
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as “(In politics, war &c.) [t]he firm attitude or bearing of troops, standing firm so as to repel a 
charge” and “[t]hat which constitutes the chief strength or the very existence of a kingdom, a 
stamina of a kingdom; i.e. army, treasure, town, and territory.”” These alternative ways of 
translating and understanding the implications of “one’s own place” yield additional levels of 
significance to Svasthani’s identity and relationship to the Hindu communities that worship 
her. She represents, at the same time, the individual, the home or family, and the larger local, 
regional, and eventually national community, all of which are engaged in negotiating their 
specific time and place in the immediate and broader contexts of their socioreligious and 
geopolitical standing. As the Goddess of One’s Own Place, one of Svasthant’s central roles is, 
therefore, to demarcate and protect this place, this site of social, religious, and cultural 
identity formation and negotiation, guiding devotees as they navigate their way through 
complex relationships. In this way Svasthani emerged as a socioreligious ambassador for 
medieval Nepal. 

The idea that Svasthant represents a place to be nurtured and protected continues to 
gain currency over the coming centuries, as evidenced by her eventual association with the 
Astamatrka, or Eight Mother Goddesses.” In Nepal, these goddesses “all are classed as hitvadyo, 
somewhat fierce or forbidding deities who expect blood sacrifice.”” In this way, the 


Astamatrka are linked to Durga and Taleju. These goddesses are all invested with the critical 





® Tbid., 1721. 
™ Tn India, the common number of matrkas is seven, called the Saptamatrka. While the number and identity of 
these goddesses do vary, the constituent members of the Astamatrka in Nepal most commonly are Brahmayani, 
Rudrayani/Maheévari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrayani, Camunda, and Mahdalaksmi (Cf. Regmi, Medieval 
Nepal, 578; Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 322.) (In India, Brahmayani and Indrayani are usually known as Brahmani and 
Indrani, respectively.) As is evident from their names, the majority of these goddesses are consorts of well-known 
gods such as Brahma, Siva, Kumar, Visnu, and Indra. Individually, the Astamatrka exist as Saktis, or 
personifications of the feminine energy sustaining their male counterparts, and are each typically depicted 
bearing their name, token symbols, and vehicle, all of which correspond with those of their male partner. 
”® Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 322. 
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role “as guardian protectors of Nepal Mandala.””* In contrast to the protection Durga 
historically offered on the battlefield and Taleju provided in the royal courts, the Astamatrka 
physically demarcate the area they protect. This protected area may be as local and personal 


Ue Ona 


as one’s home, “with the eight mother goddesses personified in household tools, 
neighborhood, or a town or city (such as Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhaktapur, which are each 
encircled by Astamatrka temples), or a nation.” This role of the Astamatrka and Svasthani’s 
own role as a goddess of place and protection take on new significance when the SVK tradition 
establishes a connection between the mother goddesses and Svasthani, a connection that 
develops over hundreds of years before it becomes physically manifest in the tradition. 

In the nascent years of the SVK tradition, the text described Svasthani in words but offered no 
physical representations of her. It is not until the early nineteenth century that we find artistic 
depictions of the goddess. Initially, these took the form of Svasthan’’s likeness painted on the 
insides of the wooden covers that protected handwritten manuscripts, such as that on the 
front cover of a 1830 CE [NS 950] SVK (see Figure 2.2), the earliest image of the goddess that I 
have discovered. Svasthani is here seen with her various emblems and seated with Gane§ to 
her right and Kumar to her left. More rarely is an image of the goddess included in the text 
itself. A SVK from 1885 CE [VS 1942], for example, offers several drawings of events described 
in the text, including an unusual image of Svasthant being fanned by a female devotee as she, 


again outfitted with her symbolic paraphernalia (which rarely match those described in the 





”* Tbid., 344. This is in contrast to the “pacific” nature attributed to many of these goddesses in the Indian 
tradition. 
” Titis, "The Swasthani Vrata," 641. 
”* Thid. 
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text itself), sits on an ornate chaise while seemingly greeting and/or giving/receiving darsan 


from Mahdadev (see Figure 2.3).”” 





Figure 2.2 An early image of the goddess Svasthani painted on the inside of the wooden cover 
of a 1830 SVK (private copy, Kathmandu). 

















Figure 2.3 One of the earliest illustrations of the goddess Svasthant in a SVK 
manuscript. This Nepali language text was produced by lithography in 1885 
(National Archives). 





” See Chapter Five for further discussion of this text as the first lithographic SVK. 
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By contrast, approximately four hundred years into the SVK tradition, these limited 
individual portraits of the goddess evolve into a different image of the goddess in a growing 
majority of SVK texts from the mid-twentieth century onwards.” Svasthani is now pictured 
seated in the middle a lotus flower, surrounded by the Astamatrka, each of whom is seated on a 
petal of the lotus and is identified by their name, emblems, and vehicles, as seen in a 1947 CE 
SVK (see Figure 2.4 and Figure 2.5 for a clearer and more recent version; see also Figure 2.6 for 


an intermediary image of the goddess). 





3)- 43g 4 wataad wane feaaraa | 
aq faye araq aga awqasq Il 
} adaat fadat a aaa yfaar | 


armaaaea «eat aadatt | 


Figure 2.4 Svasthani seated in the center of an eight-petal lotus and surrounded by the 
Astamatrka in a SVK from 1947 (Madan Puraskar Pustakdlaya). 





*° Here I refer specifically to printed Nepali language SVK texts. See Chapter Five for a comprehensive discussion 
of the differences between Newar and Nepali language SVK texts, especially after the advent of the printing press 
in India and Nepal. 
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Under this re-envisioned picture is a Sanskrit verse that describes this new image of Svasthant: 
Svasthant Jagadisvari is seated among the eight Mother Goddesses on an eight 
leaf petal. Her beauty is radiant like the color of gold. She has four arms and 
three eyes, and is adorned with all kinds of ornaments. She holds upraised [in 
two hands] a sword and trident, and with her lower [hands] holds a shield and a 
blue lotus.” 


While it is common for pictorial representations of Svasthani to deviate from the description 
of her given in the body of the text, it is notable that in this image she now holds a trident, one 


of Siva/Mahadev’s iconic symbols. The inclusion of the trident comes in addition to or at the 


ere Be 






weyrat eal HT WIS VST 


Figure 2.5 This 1970 SVK identifies the Astamatrka as the eight natural forms of Svasthani 
(private copy, Sankhu). 





51 astasu ca dalesveca matrkasta sthitastatha | 
khanga tristilam cordhvaca arddheca varamutpalam || 
caturbhuja trinetra ca sarvalamkara bhasita | 
suvarnavadvidasabha svasthant jagadisvari || Babi Madhavprasad Sarma, Sri Svasthani Vrata-Katha (Banaras Siti: 
Gopal Press, 1947 CE), 3. See Figure 2.4 for the original text in Devanagari. 
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exspense of the shield and boon-giving and fear-dispelling gestures.” More importantly, 
Svasthani is no longer described as seated upon a lion but is instead “seated among the eight 
Mother Goddesses on an eight leaf petal.” She is now encircled by the Astamatrka and is 


situated at the center of their protective embrace. Svasthani, who represented the idea and 





Figure 2.6 Svasthani seated on a throne-like platform, the base of which is adorned with the 
images of the Astamatrka, on the inside cover of this 1929 Newar language SVK 
(private copy, Sankhu). 
protected the experience of place as a site of sociocultural and religious identity negotiation 
among the people of the Nepal Valley, now also represented the “place to be protected.” As 
Linda Iltis states: 
In her abstract nature, placed at the point of definition of this protective 


mandala, Swasthani is the “place to be protected.” The “place” differs for each 
individual, family or community, so that she actually represents “one’s own 





* Her image eventually becomes stabilized among printed Nepali language SVKs in the second half of the 
twentieth century, where she consistently is presented as holding upraised a sword and trident in one hand each, 
while with each of her other two hands she holds a blue lotus and makes the fear-dispelling gesture. This 
standardized image remains in contrast to the centuries-old description of the goddess given in the body of the 
text. 
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place.”* 


Many modern SVK texts from the last decade go one step further to state the complexity of 
Svasthant’s personality and purpose, leaving little doubt as to the significance of Svasthant’s 
relationship to the Astamatrka and the meaning of this mandala. They include an additional 
title to this picture and verse that plainly states that the Astamatrka represent the eight 
natural forms of the goddess Svasthant (“sri svasthani devi ka atha svarupa”) (see Figure 2.5). The 
mother goddesses do not merely protect Svasthani and all that she embodies - they are part of 
her and her identity. 

Interestingly, there is no mention of the Astamatrka in the text’s narrative, nor is there 
any concrete historical evidence that documents the origin and development of Svasthani’s 
connection with the Astamatrka. A full discussion of the physical depictions of the goddess 
Svasthant found in SVK manuscripts over the last five centuries exceeds the scope of the 
present study. An initial survey of these images, however, reveals that the association between 
Svasthant and the Astamatrka was documented in images found in SVK texts at least by the 
end of the nineteenth century. But just as it is likely that Svasthant would have taken root in 
the imaginations and lived realities of the inhabitants of the Nepal Valley through an oral 
tradition prior to making her debut in writing, so too her relationship with the Astamatrka 
likely developed well before it was documented in the text. 

I introduce this dynamic now to highlight the role Svasthant assumes in the late 
sixteenth century as a socioreligious ambassador for her devotees and their local communities 


as they negotiate their sense of self and place in the wake of the political stability and 





8 Ttis, "The Swasthani Vrata," 642. 
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religiously orthodox orientation introduced by Jayasthiti Malla and his descendents. Taleju 
served as the political protectress of the kingdom, while the Astamatrka physically protected 
the kingdom and its inhabitants. As the Goddess of One’s Own Place, Svasthani protected the 


socioreligious culture of this Himalayan polity. 


Conclusion 

This chapter opens the cultural archive of the goddess Svasthani and the SVK textual 
tradition. Through her history we gain access to an alternative history of medieval Nepal that 
focuses not on military exploits and court intrigues, but on the evolution of Nepal’s social and 
religious culture. The earliest known beginnings of the SVK tradition are found in a small 
palmleaf vrat katha manuscript from the late sixteenth century. A close reading of this text 
reveals that, even in this oldest extant manuscript, the SVK had an agenda, a purpose and 
ambition that informed and directed it. It was both a tool for and mirror of the mediation 
between the local lived realities of medieval Nepal and the translocal Hindu and non-Hindu 
influences that competed with them. Svasthani and her tradition are founded on and maintain 
much of their currency through this dialectical tension. 

The political stability established during Jayasthiti’s reign in the late fourteenth 
century afforded the opportunity for the state and its people to turn their attention to the 
articulation and protection of the local socioreligious culture of the Nepal Valley. For a very 
long time the focus of the region, its rulers, and its population was warfare and survival of the 
most determined, clever, and, often, underhanded. Given the respite from heavy warfare that 
Jayasthiti’s reign offered, there was time to consider the socioreligious welfare of the kingdom, 


which Jayasthiti took clear measures to address. These circumstances created an environment 
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in which a new deity, a goddess, could gestate and attend to the socioreligious welfare of the 
land and its people. Our first extant evidence of the goddess Svasthani and her text-ritual 
tradition does not appear until nearly two centuries after Jayasthiti was king of Nepal. By this 
time, Svasthani came to serve as a benign protector goddess who facilitated her devotees’ 
negotiations of self and place as individuals, families, and communities in an increasingly 
translocal economy. As the Goddess of One’s Own Place, Svasthani both demarcated the place 
referred to in her name by her devotees’ presence and worship, and became a place to be 
protected in the role she served as an ambassador for the socioreligious welfare of the Nepal 
Valley populace. As the efforts towards Hinduization of the Nepal Valley intensified in the 
following centuries, the SVK tradition matured as it negotiated its own local and translocal 
textuality while mediating the negotiation of identity of its devotees first as Hindus and later 


as Nepalis. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Producing the Newar Local: 
The Vernacularization of 17th Century Nepal 


Now a days the term Nepalese has a far wider significance, indeed almost a 
changed meaning, but when we speak of Nepalese civilization, we can only 
mean Newar civilization. 


-David Snellgrove’ 


The renewed concern for social and religious welfare that developed in the early to mid 
medieval period proved to be a precursor to a multifaceted vernacularization movement that 
significantly altered the cultural landscape of the Nepal Valley in the seventeenth century. The 
prioritization of the vernacular was grounded in the development of the local - local language, 
literature, architecture, and religious rites and ideology. This period witnessed, for example, 
the establishment of several of Nepal’s most important and celebrated traditions today, such as 
Bhaktapur’s Bisket Jatra. Innumerable architectural and artistic treasures, such as the Tusha 
Hiti and Bhandarkhal [Water] Tank in Lalitpur, were built, and the Newar language emerged as 
an independent, literary language. This chapter explores the emergence of vernacular Newar 
culture in seventeenth century Nepal as a manifestation of local impetus and a part of the 
larger vernacularization movement that was sweeping across the Indian subcontinent. 

The chapter begins with an examination of the cultural competition amongst the rulers 
of the Nepal Valley’s Three Kingdoms and the ways in which this rivalry contributed to the 


rise of new cultural entities used by state powers to define, in word and action, their physical, 





‘David Snellgrove, "Shrines and Temples of Nepal," Arts Asiatique VIII, no. 1-2 (1961): 3. 
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political, social, and religious place within the Valley. Of particular interest are local linguistic 
and literary developments that were emblematic of the broader cultural vernacularization 
movement in Nepal and South Asia and provide important context for the concurrent 
evolution of the SVK tradition discussed in the second half of this chapter. I also examine the 
emerging sense of place and self in the Valley region in light of changes in regional dynamics. 
It is during this period that the idea and reality of the Muslim Other within the Himalayan 
region began to develop in earnest. Moreover, the concept of the Nepalmandala, or sacred 
realm of the Newar dominated Nepal Valley, as a united political entity and sociocultural 
system, gained greater currency in the local and foreign imaginaire alike during this period. 
Although not without internal strife and discord, the emergence of a unified Nepalmandala 
enabled critical political relationships and cultural formations to flourish. 

The second half of the chapter examines critical developments in the SVK textual 
tradition in the seventeenth century to demonstrate the ways that the goddess Svasthani and 
the SVK were active participants and agents in the linguistic, literary, and cultural 
vernacularization of medieval Nepal. The text’s transformation also offers a rich illustration of 
these processes in practice and how they mediated shifts in local and regional cultural and 


political contexts. 


Production of the Local: The Vernacularization Movement 
After the upheaval and division of the Nepal Valley into the Three Kingdoms of 
Kathmandu, Lalitpur (Patan), and Bhaktapur in the late fifteenth century, the Nepalmandala of 


the medieval Malla period returned to a state of relative political stability reminiscent of that 
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which Jayasthiti Malla ushered in a century earlier. There was still no shortage of power 
struggles between the Three Kingdoms, as well as between the Three Kingdoms and their 
neighbors outside of Nepalmandala. They fought, for example, over the trade routes to India 
and Tibet, the economic lifeline of the urban centers of the Valley, as well as territorial 
boundaries. There were “constant formulations of solemn treaties of eternal friendship,” 
which were, however, easily and often broken when beneficial to one or the other royal courts. 
It was common for a new treaty to then be signed with the formerly excluded third kingdom. 
Regmi provides an informative portion of a manuscript that bears witness to a series of these 
frequent squabbles that, in this case, spanned two years at the close of the seventeenth 
century (1698-99 [NS 818-19]). Kathmandu and Bhaktapur signed a treatise of solidarity against 
Patan. Then the three kingdoms reconciled. The three kingdoms were later united but 
Kathmandu and Bhaktapur were “not on speaking terms.” Patan was again out of favor. The 
three kingdoms were united once again’ - and so on and so on over the years. 

In addition to this constant power struggle for political and economic supremacy, 
several historians of Nepal have noted that the rulers of the Nepal Valley also engaged in a 
rigorous cultural competition among themselves.’ Toffin argues that they “also compet[ed] in 
a more pacific way for the construction of temples decorated with refined wood-carvings and 


golden roofs, and the production of splendid gilded bronze statues of divinities.”’ The result 





* Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 63. 

°D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal. Part 2: A History of the Three Kingdoms, 1520 A.D. To 1768 A.D., vol. 2 (Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1966), 333-34. Cf. Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 64. 

“See Malla, Classical Newari Literature, 8; Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 33; Toffin, “The Politics of Hinduism and 
Secularism in Nepal,” 222. 

° Gérard Toffin, "The Politics of Hinduism and Secularism in Nepal," Studies in Nepali History and Society 11, no. 2 
(2006): 222. 
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was a cultural prosperity unprecedented in Nepal’s history with a boom in cultural 
productions such as sculpture and architecture, specifically temple-building. Bronwen Blesdoe 
provides an apt illustration of this in the figures and work of Siddhinarasimha (reigned 1618- 
1661) and Srinivasa Malla (1661-1685), father and son rulers of the city-kingdom of Lalitpur, 
and their nephew/cousin Pratap Malla, King of Kathmandu (1641- 1674). According to Blesdoe, 
Siddhinarasimha and Srinivasa consecrated their kingdom with beauty and splendor in “a 
flurry of building as this branch of the Malla family reordered their newly sovereign realm.”® 
Later in 1649 Pratap Malla established a Krsna temple in the heart of his city-kingdom that not 
only mirrored but, Blesdoe writes, architecturally “one-upped” the Krsna temple his uncle 
Siddhinarasimha built in the center of Lalitpur twelve years earlier in 1637.’ 

This example serves also to highlight the fact that these kings were related to one 
another through both familial and geocultural ties and so shared a “very intimate 
relationship.”* They regularly put aside their differences to celebrate each other’s life cycle 
rituals, coronations, etc. and to participate in the socioreligious festivals of each kingdom.’ 
This frequent participation in one or the other of the Three Kingdoms’ social and religious 
traditions occurred not only at the high level of the court, but also among the general 
populaces of the kingdoms. In part fueled by the economy and in part by the religious culture, 
there was a steady flow of devotees and trade that circulated throughout the Valley. Goods 
moved between the kingdoms and pilgrims traveled to the various pilgrimage sites peppered 


throughout Nepalmandala somewhat unaffected by royal disputes. As Regmi points out, “there 





° Bronwen Blesdoe, "Written in Stone: Inscriptions of the Kathmandu Valley's Three Kingdoms" (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Chicago, 2004), 182. 
’ Thid., 148. 
* Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 64. 
’ Thid. See also Regmi, Medieval Nepal, Vol. 2, 427-31. 
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was no natural barrier separating the kingdoms and therefore trade flowed through several 
channels even when the main route was not open.””’ Through their mutual participation and 
sharing of ritual and tradition and the trade of goods, this frequent movement of people 
within the Valley contributed to the development and dissemination of sociocultural and 
religious traditions amongst the Three Kingdoms. 

The royal courts of Three Kingdoms endeavored to outshine one another also through 
the medium of literature. The seventeenth century was Nepal’s most productive historical 
period in terms of literature - particularly dramatic literature.” Increased time and resources 
were devoted to expanding the holdings of the royal archives through the copying and 
composition of manuscripts.’* Kings patronized scholars and scribes to this end, but also 
regularly made contributions of their own dramatic, lyric, and poetic works. The 
aforementioned Kings Pratap Malla of Kathmandu and Siddhinarasimha Malla of Lalitpur, as 
well as King Jagatprakasa Malla of Bhaktapur (1644-1673), are among the most notable royal 
playwrights of this period and in Nepal’s history.” Even the SVK was subject to the quill of 
kings as evidenced by the Svasthani vratakatha natak, a now incomplete twenty-folio drama the 


king of Kathmandu, Jaya Prakasa Malla, wrote in the mid-eighteenth century.” Each of the 





*° Regmi, Medieval Nepal, Vol. 2, 430. 
“ Regmi, Medieval Nepal; Slusser, Nepal Mandala. Cf. Pollock, The Language of the Gods, 293. 
” cf. Lienhard and Manandhar, Nepalese Manuscripts, XIII. A similarly (but perhaps even more) concerted effort to 
bolster archival collections occurred several centuries earlier, in response to the brief but destructive invasion of 
the Nepal Valley in 1349 CE led by Shams ud-din Ilyas, then ruler of Bengal. The Bengali invaders destroyed 
numerous temples and pillaged their monetary, artistic, and written treasuries, resulting in a significant loss or 
ruin of images of gods and goddesses and valuable manuscripts. In response, Jayasthiti Malla (Chapter Two) 
reputedly commissioned new works and had extant ones copied in an effort to rebuild the collections in the royal 
archives. Consequently, the number of manuscripts dated to his reign is “more numerous than in any preceding 
[reign]” (Shastri, A Catalogue, 12). 
* Cf, Regmi, Medieval Nepal, 849; Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 63, Pollock, The Language of the Gods, 293, Lienhard and 
Manandhar, Nepalese Manuscripts, XVI. 
“ Tamot, "Svasthani vratakatha parampara," 13. 
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Three Kingdoms’ royal courts typically focused on a particular segment of textual composition 
and copying: Bhaktapur (re)produced primarily Hindu texts, Lalitpur primarily Buddhist texts, 
and Kathmandu both Hindu and Buddhist texts. 

It was in this milieu of cultural competition and literary flourishing that the Newar 
language emerged from the shadow of Sanskrit and came into its own as an independent 
literary language of this rising cultural region. Prior to the mid-fourteenth century, the Newar 
language was employed in nonpublic records (e.g., commercial transactions, deeds of sale, 
etc.), where it was used in a documentary capacity, to use Pollock’s term, to record details of 
business transactions framed within a Sanskrit discourse concerned with the greater import of 
these documents.” With the advent of the Newar Malla dynasty in the fourteenth century 
(1350-1768 CE), the Newar language both entered the epigraphic realm and began to be 
cultivated and employed under the guidance of Sanskrit as a language of translation of and 
commentary on Sanskrit texts. Sanskrit texts were translated into or commented upon in the 
Newar language primarily for practical purposes such as education and instruction. In the 
plain words of one scholar of Newar language and literature, “translations were mostly 
provided to help Newari people get the message” presented initially in Sanskrit.’* The first 
century or so (approximately mid-fourteenth century to mid-fifteenth century) of the Newar 
language’s literary career was rooted in “the functional genre rather than to the creative and 


literary ones,” and Newar functioned as an “aesthetically inarticulate” language until the end 





* Sheldon Pollock, The Language of the Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit, Culture, and Power in Premodern India 

(Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 2006), 293. 

*° Kasinath Tamot, "Some Characteristics of the Tibeto-Burman Stock of Early Classical Newari," in Medieval Tibeto- 

Burman Languages, ed. Christopher I. Beckwith, Brill's Tibetan Studies Library (Leiden, Boston, Koln: Brill, 2002), 14. 
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of the fifteenth century.” By the seventeenth century the Newar language had successfully 
evolved as a creative and independent literary medium. 

The rise of the Newar language as a literary language did not fully supplant Sanskrit. 
Rather, as K.P. Malla writes, the Newar language “arose, not because of the gradual decay of 
knowledge of Sanskrit, but in spite of its continued prevalence as the language of intellectual 
discourse.”** Malla explains the significance of this shift from Sanskrit to the vernacular Newar 
language: 

Sanskrit was the deva bhasa [sic], the speech of the gods; Newari, only the speech 

of the mortals. It was not the decline of one that led to the use of the other; 

Newari was not used as a substitute for Sanskrit. On the contrary, it was used as 

an aid to Sanskrit, particularly to popularize the sutras [sic], the puranas, the 

avadanas [sic] among the common man.” 

Sanskrit no longer had the same purchase in the literary realm. Whereas the Newar language 
was becoming increasingly critical for the production of (particularly popular) literature, 
Sanskrit continued to serve as the primary language of ritual texts, as evidenced by the 
production of Sanskrit language ritual manuals for the Svasthani vrat that occurred later in the 
seventeenth century. At the same time, over the course of that century, SVK texts gradually 
phased out the use of Sanskrit in dialogue that presented instructions for the ritual 
performance of the vrat and framed the narrative” - important developments discussed in 


detail later in this chapter. By the early eighteenth century the vast majority of SVKs were 


written exclusively in the Newar vernacular. 





” Malla, Classical Newari Literature, 36-7, 38. Italics are in the original. 
187], 
Ibid., 41. 
 Tbid., 41-2. Italics are in the original. 
*° Nevertheless, a handful of monolingual Sanskrit language texts are found throughout the history of SVK textual 
production (see Chapter Two). 
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It is interesting to note that even when the royal courts and literati began to favor the 
Newar language over Sanskrit, they simultaneously patronized other languages such as 
Maithili and Bengali. Maithili in particular was a prestigious literary language of historical 
importance in medieval Nepal and it became “influential in early seventeenth-century [Malla] 
court circles. At that time it became especially fashionable for kings and pandits to compose 
songs and dramas in the language and the style of Mithila, and to have them performed 
publicly at the courts.”” This sustained flourishing of the Maithili language was part and 
parcel of the process of vernacularization in medieval Nepal. It is not surprising to find that 
the Newar language was often employed together with Maithili.” This was especially the case 
in dramas, where the stage directions were often given in the Newar language, while the 
dialogue was in Maithili. In addition to Jaya Prakasa Malla’s mid-eighteenth century drama 
mentioned earlier, there are three extant SVK natak-s written in a mixture of the Newar and 
Maithili languages that date mostly to the later period.”’ Moreover, these texts are both the 
only known extant SVK dramas” and the only known extant SVK texts in Maithili. 

This period also saw the appearance of two of Nepal’s local Purana texts, the 
Nepalamahatmya (NM) and Himavatkhanda (HK). While I consider these texts and their 
relationship to the SVK in greater detail in the following chapter, their emergence in the late 
seventeenth century offers insight into an increasing local awareness of self, place, and space, 


in local, regional, and supra-regional terms. Both use as their textual foundation the Pasupati 





*! Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 392. Cf. Pollock, The Language of the Gods, 294. 
* Cf, Regmi, Medieval Nepal, 838-47. 
*° All three manuscripts are preserved in the Asa Saphi Kuthi archives. One manuscript is undated, and the other 
two texts date to 1731/851 (ASK DPN 1375) and 1872/1929 (ASK DPN 1373). According to Tamot, Jaya Prakasa 
Malla’s natak was also written in a mixture of the Newar and Maithili languages (Tamot, “Svasthani,” 13). 
* There is, however, a contemporary drama entitled Kalyani (1967 [NS 1087 / VS 2024]), in Newar that is based on 
a particular episode in the SVK. 
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Purana (PP), an early medieval Puranic text from the Nepal Valley that glorifies the holy 
Bagmati river and Pasupatinath, Nepal’s holiest Hindu site and a pilgrimage destination for 
Hindus throughout the Indian subcontinent. The NM and HK each expand on this discourse in 
distinctly different ways. The NM has two primary objectives: first, to reinforce the sanctity of 
Pasupatinath and, second, to “enhance the status of the whole of Nepalmandala as a sacred 
Pasupatiksetra.”” The emphasis placed on the second purpose is reflected in the title of the 
text. Brinkhaus argues that “[t]hat term [PaSupati of the PP] is replaced by one denoting the 
whole Valley as the sacred region of Nepalamandala, which may have become much more 
important in the meantime.”” The HK goes a step further to acknowledge an even more 
comprehensive sacred regionality, again intimated in the text’s title. For the term ‘himavat’ 
“again points to a broader, supra-regional perspective clearly surpassing the narrow confines 
of Nepalamandala.”” In the HK the Pasupatinath temple is described as the center of 
Nepalmandala, but Nepalmandala is identified as one of the main centers of the Himalayas, 
which is itself a sacred region represented within the broader framework of the cosmos. The 
shift in the content and focus of these Purana texts suggests a local assertion of a more 
intentional and cohesive (supra-) regional identity and presence in the seventeenth century. 
This new identity was rooted in Hindu ideology and a Hindu worldview. The notion of 
‘Hindu’ as a collective group and identity was not yet widespread in Nepalmandala in the late 
seventeenth century. The literary history of the NM and HK reminds us that religious rivalry 


still existed between Saivites, Vaisnavites, and Buddhists as different paths to salvation. Both 





*° Horst Brinkhaus, "The 'Puranization' of the Nepalese Mahatmya Literature" (paper presented at the Fourth 
Dubrovnik International Conference on the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas (DICSEP 4), Dubrovnik, Croatia, 2005). 
**Tbid.,5. 
7” Thid. 
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the NM and HK are Saivite texts. But the historical textual foundation of these texts, the PP, in 
contrast, displays both Saivite and Vaisnavite influences. Specifically, the PP is a compilation 
of two texts, one a Vaisnavite tract on Bagmati mythology and the other a Saivite text on the 
legend of the god and temple Pasupatinath. The Vaisnavite section demonstrates signs of 
having been later reconfigured according to Saivite ideology, despite its Vaisnavite origins.” 
By the time the PP is reimagined as the NM and HK, Saivite influences appear to have wholly 
dominated and directed the development of these texts. The emergence of the NM and HK as 
(supra-) regional articulations of (sacred) place and community consequently asserted a 
regional religious identity of the Valley’s Sivamargi population, where Sivamargi refers both 
specifically to followers of Siva and to the larger Hindu community in modern parlance. 

According to Richard Burghart, perhaps the earliest instance in this northern region in 
which the word ‘Hindu’ was used to denote the religious culture and traditions of a people 
occurred in late seventeenth century in Makwanpur, then a small kingdom located between 
the Nepal Valley and the Terai plains.” Here, Harihar Sen declared himself ‘Lord of the Hindus’ 
(hindupati), about which Burghart made the following remarks. 

The title is unusual, for Hill rulers conventionally possessed titles that identified 

them with a divinity (nar narayan, or ‘human likeness of Narayan), or with their 

pre-eminence over other rulers (rajgiri cakra curamani, or ‘crest jewel in the 

circle of mountain kingdoms’) or with their personal qualities (bahadur samser 


jang, or ‘brave with the sword of war’).”° 


Moreover, 





*8 Horst Brinkhaus, The Pradyumna-Prabhavati Legend in Nepal: A Study of the Hindu Myth of the Draining of the Nepal 
Valley (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1987), 12. 
” The usage of the word ‘Hindu’ in this meaning has a much longer history elsewhere on the subcontinent. 
Cynthia Talbot, for example, suggests that “the title ‘Sultan among Hindu kings (hindu-raya-suratrana),’ perhaps 
the earliest use of the term “Hindu” in an Indian language, ‘begins to figure in Andhra inscriptions from 1352 C.E. 
onward’” (cited by Lorenzen, “Who Invented Hinduism?,” 652). 
°° Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 264. 
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Since Muslims and aboriginal peoples also lived in Makwanpur, the title Lord of 

the Hindus was unusual in that it identified the ruler with the religious faith of 

... the ‘majority community’, and not with all the subjects under his 

protection.” 

This early statement of Hindu affiliation and identity should not minimize the ambiguous 
relationship that existed between the royal courts of the Himalayan and Valley kingdoms and 
the Mughals. While the royal courts considered the Mughals impure and unable to uphold the 
dharma that underpins traditional religious ideology and practice throughout much of the 
subcontinent, they concurrently admired and sought to imitate Mughal dress, governance, and 
military strategy. This ambiguity is seen in the early history of Muslims in Nepalmandala. 

The first Muslims in the Nepal Valley were Kashmiri traders and merchants who settled 
in Kathmandu under the reign of King Ratna Malla in the fifteenth century. The first mosque, 
the Kashmiri Taquia, was built in 1524 CE.” The early Muslim settlers were small in number 
and their initial influence was limited. A second wave of Muslims - this time Hindustani 
Muslims - settled in Kathmandu during Pratap Malla’s reign in the seventeenth century.” 


Their presence and influence was felt more strongly as the Mallas, who also admired the 


Mughal administrative system and warfare technology of cannons and guns, welcomed 





** Thid. 
*? Research on the Muslims of Nepal remains limited. The present discussion draws largely on the following work: 
Dastider, Understanding Nepal; Bista People of Nepal; Siddika, Muslims of Nepal. 
** Tt is interesting to note that these early settlements of Muslims in the Nepal Valley were primarily located in 
Kathmandu. The Valley’s two mosques, the Kashmiri Taquia and the Nepali Jame Masjid, are located a block apart 
from one another in Kathmandu. Not surprisingly, then, modern Nepal’s Muslim population within the Valley is 
still largely congregated in Kathmandu, although the majority of Nepal’s Muslim population lives in the Terai 
region. Whether this can be accounted for by the (perceived or actual) customary breakdown among the Three 
Kingdoms that established Lalitpur as a stronghold of Buddhamargis and Bhaktapur of Sivamargis, whereas 
Kathmandu is characterized as accommodating to both, cannot be said with certainty. 
*“ Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the rulers of the Chaubisi Kingdoms, a group of twenty-four 
independent kingdoms in the western hills of modern Nepal, were impressed with the Mughals’ superior military 
skills and firearms and so invited the Muslims to train their military in the production of firearms (Dastider, 
Understanding Nepal, 91). 
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Muslims into the royal courts as courtiers and counselors.” The Newars and high-caste Hindus 
that traditionally populated the Malla courts did not always respond well to this sudden ascent 
of a competing elite group. According to the memoir of the Christian missionary Father 
Desideri, when in the early eighteenth century the king of Kathmandu, Bhaskara Malla 
(reigned 1700-1722 CE) “dismissed his Newar attendants and took men from Hindusthan, 
chiefly Muhammedans, into his service,” Newars were outraged.” A popular uprising ensued, 
“in the course of which all but five of the Muslim settlers were slaughtered.”” If the influence 
of Muslims as a rival group in the royal courts was enough to ruffle the feathers of the local, 
indigenous flock as this historical account suggests, there is no similar evidence to indicate 
that their general presence within the Valley significantly upset the socioreligious ebb and 
flow among the masses. When Pratap Malla, for instance, permitted Muslims to build the 
second of the Nepal Valley’s two mosques, the Nepali Jame Masjid in Kathmandu, there is no 
documentation of uprisings or backlashes against the Muslims. Rather, its building stood as 
further evidence of the cultural blooming experienced throughout the Nepal Valley during the 
late Malla period when all eyes and energy were focused on the local. 

The presence of Muslims in the Valley was contentious more for political and economic 
reasons than religious ones, at least initially. The Mughal presence in the Gangetic basin as 
well as the presence of Muslims in the Valley and other Himalayan kingdoms may not have 
been the sole impetus behind these early expressions of a intentional Hindu identity in 
medieval Nepal. The limited evidence available to us suggests that their presence and 


increasing influence did, however, make a considerable contribution to this end. David 





°° Shamima Siddika, Muslims of Nepal (Kathmandu: Gazala Siddika, 1993), 106, 13. 
°° Regmi, Medieval Nepal, 1008-9, as cited by Siddika, Muslims of Nepal, 107, 113. 
°7 Shaha, Ancient and Medieval Nepal, 77. 
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Lorenzen presents a persuasive argument that Hindu religious identity in India developed 
“through a process of mutual self-definition with a contrasting Muslim Other” during the early 
medieval period.* He explains further: 

In practice, there can be no Hindu identity unless this is defined by contrast 

against such an Other. Without the Muslim (or some other non-Hindu), Hindus 

can only be Vaishnavas, Saivas, Smartas, or the like. The presence of the Other is 

a necessary prerequisite for an active recognition of what the different Hindu 

sects and schools hold in common.” 
Lorenzen’s argument holds true for the Himalayan region as well. It is striking that Buddhists, 
Saivites, and Vaisnavites lived together in regular and close proximity throughout the Nepal 
Valley and hill kingdoms, yet the presence of the ‘Buddhist Other’ does not appear to have 
elicited the same unifying response among local non-Buddhists. There are no documented 
instances of a hill king referring to himself as ‘Lord of the Hindus’ in relation to his 
Buddhamargi or other tribal subjects. This claim was made by a Himalayan ruler in a kingdom 
whose geographic location suggests that its Buddhist population was limited in contrast to its 
Muslim or tribal population. Nevertheless, the articulation of a Hindu identity and ideology 
within the geocultural region of the Nepal Himalaya was still only nascent in the seventeenth 
century. We will see its growth in greater relief in the next chapter. 

The vernacularization movement in the seventeenth century transformed the 
linguistic, literary, and cultural landscape of Nepalmandala. The royal courts and populace of 
the Nepal Valley became increasingly aware of their particularity in time and space. While 


keeping an eye on their position within a larger political and sacred sphere, they more and 


more looked closer to home among themselves and within their own borders to find meaning 





** David N. Lorenzen, "Who Invented Hinduism?," Comparative Studies in Society and History 41, no. 4 (1999): 648. 
* Thid. 
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and a sense of self and place amid changes in their world. We will now turn to the Svasthant 
tradition to explore more explicitly the process and consequences of the vernacularization 
movement as seen within the specific context of the tradition’s textual, ritual, and material 


development during this period. 


From Text to Practice: On the Presence of the Cosmopolitan in a Vernacular 
Tradition 


After her debut in writing in 1573, we have no record of the goddess Svasthant or her 
tradition for the next thirty years. Svasthani next surfaces in a 1603 [NS 723] SVK manuscript 
entitled Svasthanipalamesvayyauvratakathd [sic] (see Figure 3.1) that marks the beginning of a 
steady increase of SVK manuscript production over the course of the seventeenth century. The 
narrative itself changed little in this period, but the text underwent a critical transformation 
that reflected and advanced the linguistic, literary, and cultural vernacularization of medieval 
Nepal. 

The scholar and linguist K.P. Malla identified the SVK (together with the Tantrakhayana) 
as “the earliest available full-length non-technical classical Newari text[s] in prose.”” But 
while many scholars agree that the aforementioned 1603 SVK manuscript is the oldest known 


SVK text written in the (Classical*') Newar language, there is in this manuscript a notable usage 





“° Malla, Classical Newari Literature, 40. Leinhard follows Malla (Nepalese Manuscripts, XIII). In contrast, Tamot 
suggests that the Bhagavata Purana (1505 CE / NS 625) is the first purely literary work in Newar (Tamot, “Some 
Characteristics,” 14). 
“' The age of the Classical Newar has long been a topic of debate among Newar scholars, beginning perhaps in 
earnest with Hans Jorgensen. Jorgensen identified Classical Newar merely as “the language of the MSS 
[manuscript],” which for him effectively ranged from fourteenth to nineteenth century manuscripts (Jorgensen, A 
Dictionary, 3). Since then two primary camps have developed among Newar scholars. On the one hand, the editors 
of A Dictionary of Classical Newari, with K. P. Malla at the helm, state unequivocally, “All we know at this stage is 
that Classical Newari is not a single homogenous monolithic stage nor a variety, dialect or stylistic label” (Malla, A 
Dictionary of Classical Newari, vii). Tamot, on the other hand, argues there are “at least two stages of Classical 
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Figure 3.1 The first folio of the oldest extant Newar language SVK manuscript from 1603 
(National Archives). 

of Sanskrit.” This dual employment of both the Newar and Sanskrit languages is not unique; 
the majority of extant SVK manuscripts dated to the first half of the seventeenth century are 
written in a mixture of both languages. The co-presence of these languages is perhaps not 
surprising, given the prominence of both languages in the local culture at this time. What is 
significant is the capacity in which the cosmopolitan Sanskrit and local vernacular Newar 
language were employed, and the ways in which their usage represented the shifting dynamics 
of language use in seventeenth century Nepal. Within the context of the SVK tradition, the 


division of labor that developed between the two languages in the course of the 





Newari, i.e., Early and Late... This is approximately equivalent to the division of Nepal’s history into Early (879- 
1482) and Late (1482-1768) Medieval periods” (Tamot, “Some Characteristics,” 13). 


=.) 


“Cf. Malla, Classical Newari Literature; Tamot, “Svasthani’; Lienhard, Nepalese Manuscripts. 
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vernacularization movement concurrently reflected and produced an important distinction 
between the textual and ritual aspects of the Svasthant tradition. 

In the majority of SVK manuscripts from the early seventeenth century the Newar 
language is the linguistic medium of the main narrative just as it is the greater part of this 
thirty-four folio manuscript from 1603. When Mahdadev relates the story of Gomayaju’s birth, 
marriage, and subsequent trials with her son and daughter-in-law, the narrative is written in 
Newar. In contrast to the monolinguality of this central narrative, the framing conversation 
between Mahadev and Parvati, in which the goddess inquires about the nature, origin, and 
rewards of the Svasthani vrat, alternates between Sanskrit and Newar. More precisely, for the 
first twenty-eight and the last five Sloka-s (verses) of the 1603 SVK, the text first presents a 
Sanskrit Sloka that echoes, often verbatim, the 1573 Sanskrit SVK, and then offers a prose 
rendering in Newar (see Appendix B for a translation of the original text). For example, the 
1603 text opens with the following invocation consisting of two framing Sanskrit Sloka-s that 
alternate with Newar language in prose: 

[Sanskrit] [?] Om. Salutation to Sri Svasthaniparamesvari. 


[Sanskrit] Parvati bowed her head with respect and asked three-eyed 
ParameSvara, radiant as a clear crystal, meditation incarnate. 


[Newar] Thus in ancient times Sri Mahadeva lived with Parvati on Mount 
Kailasa. Mahadeva is of a very pure white color, has three eyes, and stays in the 
position of one meditating. Having made obeisance humbly with her head to 
this Mahadeva, Parvati asked Paramesvara. 


[S] Sri Devi said -“God of gods, Mahadeva! You who are all-knowing! You who 


has the moon on his head! Tell me, Paramesan, about the vrata that is difficult to 
obtain in the three worlds.” 
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[NW] “Mahadeva! You, who are all-knowing, who knows everything about the 

past, present, and future, who wears the moon on his head, who is the Lord of 

everything, there is nothing not known by you. You should tell me about the 

vrata that is difficult to obtain in the three worlds.”” 
The Sanskrit here is almost exactly the same as that found in the opening invocation of the 
1573 SVK.“ What is striking, however, about the use of Sanskrit in the 1603 and other SVKs of 
this period is that it is limited to the text’s introduction and conclusion which frame the heart 
of the narrative that describes the origin and observance of the Svasthani vrat. This structure 
suggests that, in essence, the framing sections with Sanskrit comprise the ritual precepts for 
the vrat (pijavidhi or vratavidhi) at the beginning of the text and at its end constitute the 
phalasruti or list of rewards earned by listening to or telling the story of the Svasthant vrat. 

Although the Sanskrit Sloka-s serve a clear purpose here, they appear redundant and 


unnecessary given the inclusion of ritual instructions in the vernacular. There are, however, 


notable differences between them. The Newar language portion of the framing introductory 





“3 [5] [?] om namah ||| || Srisvasth@nipralamesoyai || 
Suddhasphatikam samka[s]am trinetra[m] dhyanalupina[m] | 
pralnJamya Silasaprcchat parvvat[i] palamesvalam || || 
[NW] thathyam parvvakdlasa kairdsapurvvatasa cosa | parvvati sahitana srimahddeva bijyaka | gathinago mahadeva asti 
nirmmala sphatika vani | trinetra dhalarapu dhyanalupana bijyaka | thathimna mahadevasake mastaka narmra jusyam 
namaskala yanava || parvvatisyamna palamesvalasake pula | 
[S] Sridevy uvaca || || 
devadeva mahadeva sarvvajfia candra[sJekhala 
prahimya [sic] palame[s]ana[] vrata[m] trailoke dullabha[m] || || 
[NW] he mahddeva chalapola sarvvajfia bhita bhavikhyam varttamana samastam sesya bijyaka candram Silasa 
dhalarapu samastaya i§vara chena maseya chu no madu trailokyesa dullabham vrata chalapolasena je adesa biyamala || || 
"Svasthanipalamesvayyauvratakathd [Sic]," (Kathmandu, Nepal: National Archives, NS 723 [1603 CE]), folios 1b-2b. 
“ This similarity between the two manuscripts raises the question of what the relationship is between the 1573 
Sanskrit language SVK and the 1603 Newar language SVK. Unfortunately, the precise nature of this relationship 
cannot be determined with the data available at present. Note that in this excerpt the Sanskrit is transliterated as 
it is found in the 1573 SVK, and therefore includes grammatical incongruities discussed in Chapter Two: 
[?] om namah Srisvasthanaparamesvarayai || 
Suddhasphatikasamkasam trinetram dhyanarupina[n] | 
pranamya sirasaprccha tparvvatiparamesvara[m] || || 
Sridevy uvaca || 
devadeva mahddeva sarvvajfias [sic] candrasesara | 
brihi me paramesana vratam trailokyadullabha[m] || 
"Svasthandparamesvaryyavratakatha [Sic]," folio 1. 
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and concluding ritual sections offer descriptions and explanations of the ritual and its 
procedures that are much richer and more elaborate than what is presented in Sanskrit. For 
instance, this excerpt from the opening section of the 1603 SVK that outlines the preparation 
for the Svasthani vrat says: 


[S] “The women should make a mandala (a circular ritual space). She should 
then present an argha oblation” of edibles, light, and areca nut, together with 
flowers, incense, and fruit. 


[NW] “The women, having all assembled together in the designated place to 
perform the vrata and having purified the floor [with cow dung], should sit 
around the purified circle. Let the vrata then begin. Prepare the materials of the 
oblation -flowers, incense, fruits, light, betel leaf, edibles- and prepare the 
argha. Then perform the vrata. 


[S] “Then she should worship you and me in an image up on the mandala, with 
108 flowers, sandalwood, fruit, incense, and grain. 


[NW] “Parvati! In this vrata one does not perform religious rites of other deities. 
If there is a statue of you [Parvati] and me [Mahadeva], then one should worship 
the statue. If there is not a statue, one should make a mandala and perform the 
vrata there. One must have 108 kinds of flowers. If this is not possible, then [use] 
eight kinds. With this method of using eight kinds if it is impossible to make 108 
kinds, make as many things as possible - fruits, bread, areca nut, etc. - for the 
vrata.”*° 


The Newar language statements are more explicit in their directions on how to prepare for the 


vrat and offer alternate instructions that allow for the various resources available to 





* An argha is a respectful offering to the gods. It often consists of water, milk, pieces of kusa grass, yogurt, 
uncooked rice, sesame oil, jhau, and sashu. 
*“ TS] nalibhir mmandala[m] krtva puspadhiipaphalanvitam 
dipatambulanaivedye tato[r]ghantu [sic] prapadaye[t] || || 
[NW] strijana samastam mundva vratra dane thayesa ba thelava mandalakalana cone vartra calarape svana dhipa sesa 
dipa gvala nyavedya arghaya jodana dayakam dharmma danya || || 
[S] tva[m] md ca pujaylejt tatra[] pratimamandalle]pi va 
astottalaSatam puspam phaladhupanacandanda[ih] || |/ 
[NW] he parvvati thva vatrasa meva devayake dharmma damnya makhu | chanakeo jekeo pratima datasa pratimasa 
dhammam damne madatasa mandala dayakam thva dharmma damne, Salachio cyatao svana khakemala maphatasd cyata 
thvate pramanana phala pupaka tambaradi dharmma sambhdla phako dayake mala || juro || 
"Svasthanipalamesvayyauvratakatha [Sic]," folios 5b-6b. 
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participants. Inclusion of instructions that acknowledge and accommodate the often limited 
resources available to interested ritual participants would have enabled greater participation 
among the general public as opposed to the more privileged, prosperous elite. Moreover, a 
greater number of individuals, especially those who were not priests, would have been able to 
understand (if not read themselves) the ritual instructions in their mother tongue. 

It is worth noting that although the increasing use of the local vernacular likely 
enabled greater ease of access to the text for the lay population, the Newar language employed 
in these framing ritual sections is heavily Sanskritized. The classical Newar language itself is 
primarily a literary language largely confined to the folios of manuscripts,” so its linguistic 
and literary register is already of a higher order than the spoken Newar language. The Newar 
language used in these ritual arenas frequently borrowed Sanskrit vocabulary. When viewed 
against the Newarized nature of the Sanskrit used in early SVK texts (and other texts of a 
similar genre and time period”) as discussed in Chapter Two, it is evident that these two 
languages, one cosmopolitan and one vernacular, exerted considerable influence upon one 
another and reflected the tension between local and translocal influences that provided much 
of the SVK tradition’s rich texture. 

While the select usage of Sanskrit in the SVK serves little practical purpose for the 
average Nepali reader, it does imbue the text with a voice of perceived history and authority 


that authenticates the text-ritual tradition in the eyes of most Hindu Nepalis today and, 





“” Hans Jorgensen, A Dictionary of the Classical Newari, vol. XXIII, 1, Det. Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser; (Kobenhavn: Levin & Munksgaard, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1936), 3. Cf. Kansakar, 
“Newari Language and Linguistics” and Malla, A Dictionary of Classical Newari. 
“8 See, for example, Will Tuladhar-Douglas’ discussion of a collection of medieval Newar Buddhist texts in his 
Remaking Buddhism for Medieval Nepal. 
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presumably, in the past.” The previous chapter discussed the practice of local (often 
anonymous) authors linking their newer work with older respected traditions, such as the 
Puranas, in an effort to invest their work with what popular belief considers a proven, eternal 
source of authority. The SVK’s selective inclusion of Sanskrit translations similarly suggests a 
timeless connection to something greater than the immediate contemporary world, a 
connection to the world of the gods through the language of the gods. This dynamic also 
underscores the local/translocal tension within the SVK tradition. 

The inclusion of Sanskrit for ritual purposes was a common practice in religious texts, 
particularly in vrata katha-s. Even contemporary vrata ritual manuals often include ritual 
instructions in Sanskrit that are followed by vernacular translations or commentaries. It is just 
as common, if not more common, to find the vidhi instructions in Sanskrit alone, followed by a 
translation of the kathd in a local vernacular language, as seen in the Varsika Brataratnavali, a 
compendium of important annual vrat-s and their accompanying vratavidhi-s. Significantly, 
modern printed SVK books (in the Nepali language) from the twentieth century are all 
prefaced with at least two pijavidhi-s. The first addresses both the performance of the vrat and 
the telling and/or listening of the vrat kathd (‘Sri svasthani parmesvari ko vrata garne ra katha 
sunne vidhi’). This shorter section is customarily written in the vernacular Nepali language. The 


second is a more elaborate vidhi provided specifically for the performance of the ritual vow 





* Tamot also suggested this line of reasoning (personal communication, February 2008). Iltis, too, reached a 
similar conclusion with regard to the inclusion of the 153 sloka Sanskrit “original” in contemporary printed SVKs 
(though she appears unaware that this so-called original differs from the oldest extant Sanskrit SVK). She 
suggests that the Sanskrit selection is intended to “make the work seem more authentic to prospective buyers” 
(Iltis, “The Swasthani Vrata,” 53). 
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(‘(magh sukla paurnamasyam)” svasthani vrata pijavidhih’ [sic]), and it is typically written in 
Sanskrit. Some of the most recent (e.g., from 2007 and later) SVK books present the ritual 
instructions initially in the Nepali language, but then switch to Sanskrit for the bulk of the 
instructions.” In addition to these initial Sanskrit pajavidhi-s, all modern printed SVKs also 
include (after the pijavidhi but before the narrative) what is presented as “the original Sanskrit 
Svasthdni Vrata Katha.”*’ This section is a modified version of the 1573 SVK presented in 
versified form with 153 Sloka-s. Its presence in printed SVKs is intriguing, for, as many 
contemporary Nepalis concede, readers typically pay it no attention because the average 
Nepali person today has limited, if any, knowledge of Sanskrit. This prompts the same question 
raised by the inclusion of Sanskrit in the 1603 SVK and other early seventeenth century SVKs: 
why are these Sanskrit selections included in these otherwise vernacular texts? 

Coupled with the continued import of Sanskrit as a language of ritual expression and 
authority in Hindu religious culture in this period, the presence of Sanskrit in these texts, 
particularly within the ritual portions, signals a critical shift in the text-ritual dynamic of the 
Svasthant tradition. Specifically, the nature of the Sanskrit employed in SVK texts suggests 
that these ritual sections were intended for Brahman priests to use in officially overseeing the 
performance of the vrat (and/or the reading of the vrat katha). This argument gains greater 


credence in the last quarter of the seventeenth century with the emergence of a substantial 





°° This part of the title is variously included or absent from these pajavidhi sections. When included, it clarifies the 
fact that these more elaborate Sanskrit pijavidhi-s are intended for use on the final day of the Svasthani vrat on 
Magh sukla, which is discussed in more detail later. 
*' Interestingly, this SVK is one of a few SVKs to appear in the bazaar market this year that were published in 
Kathmandu, Nepal, as opposed to Varanasi, India, which has historically monopolized SVK publication. See 
Chapter Five for a more detailed discussion of the printing culture surrounding the SVK. 
» This is indicated with one (or a combination) of the following titles: “samskrtma katha prarambha, 
svasthani vrata katha mal prarambhah [sic],” or just “atha Sri svasthani vrata katha [sic].” 
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7b 


atha Sri 


and discrete genre of ritual manuals, the Svasthanivratapajavidhi (SVPV), that often existed 
independently from SVK texts. Until this time, as we have already seen in the 1573 and 1603 
SVKs, early SVK texts typically included brief ritual instructions for the annual performance of 
the vrat. These directions were presented as part of the narrative through their incorporation 
into the framing dialogue between Mahadev and Parvatt. In contrast to these SVK texts, there 
are at least three extant manuscripts from the late seventeenth century that are stand-alone 
ritual manuals for the Svasthani vrat.”’ A twelve folio Svasthanivratapija text from 1699 [NS 
819], for example, dictates the procedure for observing the Svasthani vrat but without the 
accompanying narrative that traditionally defines an SVK text as an SVK text. Two other 
manuals, both listed as a Svasthdanivratavidhi, serve similar ends, though both are coupled with 
other texts as well. One dates from 1673 [NS] 793 and is part of a twenty-nine folio thydsaphu (a 
type of text with pages folded but not separated) that also contains a naksatramald text (a work 
of astrology). Similarly, the other Svasthanivratavidhi text is from 1692 [NS 812] and is part of a 
twenty-seven folio thydsaphu that also contains two works entitled Sivacakra and 
Sivakumarasamvada. In addition to these two types of SVPV texts that are either part of a larger 
collection of various texts or are free standing, it is also common to find within the pages of a 
single thydsaphu both a SVPV and a SVK, with or without additional, unrelated works. For 


instance, there is an incomplete thirteen folio thyasaphu from 1695 [NS 815] that contains the 





*? It is important to remember that as with SVK narrative texts, an overwhelming number of these SVPVs are not 
dated. In the National Archives collection, these texts are categorized under five similar titles: Svasthanivratavidhi 
(76 total manuscripts, 30 of which are dated), Svasthanipajavidhi (22 total mss, 5 of which are dated), 
Svasthanivratakakathavidhi (2 total mss, 1 of which is dated), Svasthanivratapaja (48 total mss, 23 of which are 
dated), and Svasthanivratapajavidhi (40 total mss, of which 20 are dated). The Asa Saphii Kuthi collection contains 
only four SVPV manuscripts, two of which are dated. 
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following three texts: Svasthanivratavidhi, KakaSakunavicara, and Svasthaniparamesvart- 
vratakatha. 

The overwhelming use of Sanskrit in these discretely produced SVPVs”™ is not the only 
way in which the SVPVs differ from the largely vernacular SVK textual tradition. Of greater 
significance is the fact that these SVPVs contain instructions that focus largely on the 
conclusion of the Svasthani vrat, with minimal, if any, directions concerning its 
commencement.” This reinforces the suggestion that these SVPVs were designed for use by 
Brahman priests to conduct a more elaborate and official conclusion to a formal observance of 
the vrat. Iltis suggests that the presence of the Brahman priest was a “later, sanskritizing 
addition to this vrata.”*° The implication is that a formalization and expansion of the text- 
ritual tradition occurred in the late seventeenth century, a point to which I will return shortly. 
There is no clear indication, however, which came first - the growing popularity of the vrat 
tradition or the ‘sanskritizing’ of the ritual tradition or the increasing employment of Brahman 
priests. The apparent need to employ priests to officiate over the ritual performance of the 
closing Svasthani paja is significant because it offsets the lay nature of the SVK discussed 
earlier. Whereas the SVK is designed to be accessible for the average Hindu devotee, the SVPV 


is a text intelligible almost exclusively to Brahman priests. This is confirmed by the fact that 





*“ A great number of SVPV texts were written in Sanskrit and/or the Newar language as well. Of the 192 SVPV 
texts preserved in the NA and ASK collections, only a small fraction is listed as monolingual Newar language texts. 
Even allowing for potential inaccuracies within the cataloguing of these texts discussed in the Introduction, these 
numbers offer an approximate idea of the linguistic trend among SVPV texts, which stands in clear contrast to 
the general trend among SVKs to be written as monolingual texts in the local vernacular. 
°° Aigwaryadhar Sarma echoed this interpretation of these SVPVs (personal communication, 20 February 2008). 
% Iltis, "The Swasthani Vrata," 896. 
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the majority of SVPVs in the NA and ASK collections indeed belong to Rajopadhyaya families, 
the Newar Brahman priestly caste, throughout the Three Kingdoms.” 

The connection between the SVK/SVPV and the Rajopadhyayas is itself interesting 
because of the history and status of the Rajopadhyayas in the Nepal Valley and among Newars. 
According to Toffin, the Rajopadhyayas have historically had “considerable reservations about 
considering themselves to be Newars” and “always preserved their religious identity and their 
status as Brahmans,” but were and are invested in and observant of Newar culture and 
traditions.” Toffin describes the role the Rajopadhyayas historically played within the Newar 
communities of the Nepal Valley: 

In the eyes of the Newars, who were largely tribal, these priests represented in 

effect the main link with the learned Hindu tradition, the tradition of 

Brahmanic orthodoxy.... They were the guardians of the religious texts ...; they 

were the living incarnation of dharma, the Hindu social and cosmic order. They 

played a crucial role in the process of Hinduization undergone by the Newari- 

speaking people of the Nepal Valley and their influence was felt everywhere, 

even in the most remote villages.” 

While we can only speculate about the relationship between the Rajopadhyayas and the 
emergence of these SVPVs, it is possible that the production of these formal ritual texts was 
influenced by the Rajopadhyayas’ role as guardians of Hindu texts and traditions. Did they see 
the growing popularity of the Svasthani tradition as an opportunity for employment or for 


instilling more orthodox Brahmanical ideals and rituals into local Newar culture?” Or, did the 


increasing popularity and/or formalization of the SVK text-ritual tradition call for the 





°” Similarly, however, a number of SVK texts in the NA collection belong to Rajopadhyaya families. 
°° Gérard Toffin, "The Social Organization of Rajopadhyaya Brahmans," in Contested Hierarchies: A Collaborative 
Ethnography of Caste among the Newars of the Kathmandu Valley, Nepal (Oxford, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1999), 187, 89. 
°° Thid., 189-90. 
°° See Chapter Four for further discussion of the complex relationship the Rajopadhyayas negotiated between 
their Newar heritage and the increasing influence of high-caste Hinduism. 
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increased involvement of Rajopadhyaya priests? The limited historical evidence available 
prevents us from pursuing these intriguing questions further at present. 

What is clear is that the emergence of independent SVPV texts signaled an important 
shift within the dynamics of the Svasthant textual and ritual tradition. This shift did not mark 
a rupture between the textual and ritual components of the tradition, but reflected the growth 
of each aspect. The two components of this text-ritual tradition, although of the same origin 
and so permanently and integrally intertwined, grew into semi-independent traditions. The 
SVK text increasingly focused on the narratives of the SVK tradition as the ritual instructions 
were gradually removed from the main narrative of the SVK. That is to say, by the mid- 
eighteenth century, more and more SVK texts omitted the original opening dialogue between 
Mahadev and Parvati through which devotees previously learned the strictures for observing 
the Svasthani vrat. Instead, after an opening invocation (often to Gane§), these texts 
immediately presented succinct instructions for both reading and listening to the Svasthani 
kathd and performing the Svasthani vrat. For example, a 1750 [NS 870]*' and a 1764 [NS 884] 
SVK each open in the following manner: “From the full moon day of the month of Paus, women 
performing the vrat should cut their nails, bathe, and put on clean clothes. They should 
observe the fast and perform the ritual vow. For the duration of one month” they should listen 
to the story.”® The narrative then begins - and conspicuously ends with no concluding pija 


instructions. The lack of detail in these instructions is striking, particularly in contrast to the 





* See Chapter Four for a more comprehensive discussion of this text. 
** | discuss the expansion of the ritual tradition from two nights and one day to a month’s duration in Chapter 
Four. 
* poya punhasikunhu vartta jona [??] dghipalimanah misatosa rusi dhyana kao || snana yatakao || suci va[sa}rana tiyakdo || 
updsana condo vartta jonake || rachi bakhana lhaya [jJula || "Srisvasthaniyavartta," (Kathmandu, Nepal: National 
Archives, NS 870 [1750 CE]), folio 1b. 
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details offered in the earlier 1573 and 1603 SVKs. The missing information has been extracted, 
relocated to, and expanded in the SVPVs that began to emerge in the late seventeenth 
century.” 

This new segregation of the formal ritual instruction from the narrative did not 
immediately pervade the entire SVK textual tradition. The earlier style of SVK text that 
included both ritual and narrative text persisted for some time and is found periodically 
throughout the text’s history prior to arrival of printed SVKs in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The isolation of ritual instruction from the narrative text did not diminish 
the role of the ritual within the narrative. On the contrary, while the text later immediately 
immerses its audience in the SVK narrative, over time the descriptions in the SVK of 
characters’ performance of the vrat become more elaborate and detailed. The emergence of 
these SVPVs therefore did not indicate a schism between the narrative and ritual. Rather, they 
signaled the growing attention paid to the Svasthani text-ritual tradition and its subsequent 
ritualization. The Svasthani vrat, in fact, undergoes a further transformation later in the 
eighteenth century that is discussed in the next chapter. These initial changes in the linguistic 
composition and narrative content of the SVK marked a critical change in the dynamic of the 
text, the ritual, how audiences and devotees interacted with both, and how both aspects of the 


tradition would henceforth be transmitted to the present day. 


Goddess in Image and Imagination: New Forms of the SVK Tradition 





** At roughly the same time that we see the framing introductory and concluding pajavidhi sections disappear 
from SVKs in the eighteenth century, we also find that SVKs experience significant expansions in their narratives, 
which is the focus of the next chapter. 
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The emphasis on efforts to build up the local - local language, local tradition, local 
practice, local place - within the Nepal Valley is evident in the linguistic and literary changes 
in SVK texts, the emergence of SVPV texts, and the broader vernacularization trends that 
transformed local landscapes throughout the seventeenth century. These developments 
indicate that the goddess Svasthant and her text-ritual tradition had, by this time, garnered 
the attention and entered into the imaginaire of the local Valley populace. There is an unusual 
(but still small) amount of non-textual historical evidence available that reflects the wide 
circulation of this local goddess and tradition. Specifically, the goddess Svasthani took on new 
forms in the seventeenth century in two notable stone images that signal the beginning of a 
period of limited iconographic development that physically impressed the image of the 
goddess on the minds and hearts of her devotees. Although few in number, these 
developments speak to the ways in which the Svasthani text-ritual tradition was able to 
further entrench itself as a unifying element of Nepalmandala where it played an important 
role in the lived and imagined realities of the Hindu communities of the Nepal Valley. 

According to the amended colophon of his 1654 [NS 775] SVK,” in 1669 [NS 789] a 
Brahman named Motir@j installed an image of the goddess Svasthani at Bakht Bahal in 


Lalitpur. Unfortunately, this statue is no longer in this location and its whereabouts are 





* This SVK is only the second palmleaf manuscript I have seen among the SVK collections at the NA and ASK. 
Although the colophon is written in Newar, the text itself is in Sanskrit. 
°° first learned of this text and its mention of this earliest Svasthani image in Chhatrabahadur Kayastha’s 
introduction to a reprinting of an 1844 [NS 964] SVK text. Tamot also mentions this statue and inscription in his 
essay "Svasthdani vratkatha parampara: ek simhavalokan" (14). The colophon, reproduced directly from Kayastha, 
reads as follows: iti svasthana vratakatha vyakhyanam samaptam || samvat 775 magha sukla dvitiya || Satabhisanaksatra || 
Sivayoga || somavasare || tva kunhu bakanabahara tumthi vantd grha daivajfia motirajena bhapula vava || khapvana || samvat 
789 magha sukla |] parnamdsau || Sukravara || tva kunhu daivajfia motiraja bharona lvahona devi dayekava thava chemsa 
thava stri ramesvari svasthani dharma danaka juro || Subhamastu || (Kayastha, Sri 3 svasthanivrata, kha-ga). 
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unknown.” This reference to an image of Svasthani is the first piece of physical evidence of the 
goddess and her tradition. It is significant also because it predates what is widely believed to 
be the first and only stone image of Svasthani, namely the image of the goddess Pratap Malla 
consecrated five years later in Kathmandu. Before moving into a discussion of this later and 
still in situ statue, there is a wealth of information that this 1655 SVK colophon offers with 
respect to both the textual and ritual tradition to consider. There is a fourteen-year time lag 
between the date when Motiraj wrote the SVK and the date when he installed the image of the 
goddess. This suggests that the popularity of the Svasthani tradition grew so much during 
those fourteen years that this Brahman was inspired to erect a unique image of the goddess. 
Unfortunately, his colophon provides no description of the statue, and, because the statue is 
now missing, we have no record of the goddess’ appearance in this earliest known stone image. 
The colophon does explicitly indicate that Motiraj installed Svasthant’s image so as “to compel 
his wife RameSvari to observe the Svasthani vrat”® This suggests a specific increase in women’s 
participation in this burgeoning local ritual tradition and it also underscores the full 
awareness men had of the tradition and their support for it. Finally, the location of this oldest 
image of Svasthant in the then-kingdom of Lalitpur is notable. Taken together with Pratap 
Malla’s Svasthani image in Kathmandu, these images offer concrete evidence that the SVK 
text-ritual tradition had circulated and was celebrated throughout the kingdoms of the Nepal 


Valley. 





*’ Kayastha reports that this Svasthani image was in its original location in a Mahadev temple at Bakhu Bahal tole 
until 1953 [NS 1073], when, he suggests, Nepal’s Department of Archaeology took it (Ibid., ga). The Department of 
Archaeology denies this (citing the fact that the department was created only in the 1970s), and knows nothing of 
this image or its whereabouts (Department of Archeology, personal communication, February 2008). 
°§ tva kunhu daivajfia motiraja bharona lvahona devi dayekava thava chemsa thava stri ramesvari svasthani dharma danaka 
juro || Ibid., ga) 
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There is additional evidence that the goddess Svasthant and her tradition were well 
traveled and popular beyond the urban centers of Kathmandu, Lalitpur, and Bhaktapur. A 
collection of Newar songs about Nepal (“Nepala gita samgraha’’) from 1672 [NS 792] contains a 
regional descriptive song from Nala, a small village to the southeast of Bhaktapur, which 
mentions the performance of “Svasthanidharma[vrat],” as seen in the following excerpt: 

People, with the grace of god, are working to develop their country and 
are having fun. 

Wells, water spouts, ponds, and resting places are found in several 

places. It is said that many people have a desire for these religious rites. 

There are many families of benevolent, well borne people. 

There are provisions for different festivals and desires. 

Jagatchandra” describes the beauty of Nala and performs the Svasthani 

vrata and lives happily.” 

This song highlights the increased attention and resources given the physical development of 
local areas and the cultural construction of local traditions and practices that characterized 
this period. The fact that the SVK tradition had successfully taken root throughout the Valley 
is all the more significant given that other popular festivals and ritual practices did not 


circulate among the Three Kingdoms. Annual traditions such as Indra Jatra and Bisket Jatra, for 


example, were (and are today) celebrated exclusively in the locale in which they originated in 





® Jagatchandra’ is an abbreviation of the names of the authors of this song, Jagat Prakas Malla, then king of 
Bhaktapur, and his minister Chandrasesar (Chhatrabahadur Kayastha, Thimi desay cvahgu mallakalin bakhan [Two 
Malla-Era Stories from Thimi] (Lalitpur, Nepal: Nepal Sanskrti Laypau, NS 1120 / VS 2057 [2000]), bhumika 
[Introduction]). (Kayastha, Thimi desay, Bhimika [Introduction]). 

”° desa bhimna lamna khata manohara thaya 

lokana yase cona bhagabati sahaya || 

tumtha opi iti phale dava thaya thaya 

dharamasa citta tava janaya chu dhaya || 

kula thula yako dava sumana sujati 

thethe thethe manoratha yata paripati || 

jagata candraya guna nalaya bakhana 

svasthani dharama dana juyiva sayana || Ibid. Reproduced directly from Kayastha. I am grateful to Jwala Tuladhar 
(Sthapit) and Saurav Tuladhar for their help with this translation. 
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Kathmandu and Bhaktapur, respectively. This raises the question of how and why some 
traditions travel while others do not, or why some become relevant among more than one 
community. In this instance, the SVK tradition was already well known throughout the Valley 
region by the end of the seventeenth century, which reinforces the importance of 
Nepalmandala as a geopolitical and cultural entity. Moreover, it reinforces the role of the SVK 
as a tradition that speaks to self and place, wherever that person or place may be within 
Nepalmandala. 

The reference to the Svasthani tradition in Nala provides a nice illustration of the 
degree to which the tradition had permeated local culture of the Nepal Valley. Perhaps this is 
best exemplified by the fact that in 1674 [NS 794] the king of Kathmandu, Pratap Malla, 
consecrated an image of the goddess near the royal palace in Kathmandu and so made 
permanent the presence of Svasthani in the Valley (see Figure 3.2).”’ Remarkably, this is the 
only extant statue of Svasthani until the twenty-first century. This unique and sizable statue 
depicts Svasthani seated with Siva. Svasthant is almost identical with the description of her 
offered in the earliest SVK manuscripts (see Chapter Two; see also Figure 3.4). She is seated 
upon a lion, and in her raised right hand she holds a sword and in her raised left hand a shield. 


With her lower right hand she makes the boon-giving gesture and her lower left hand makes 





” As mentioned earlier, prior to Tamot and Kayastha’s relatively recent discovery of the 1655 SVK manuscript 
that mentioned the 1689 installation of a Svasthani image in Lalitpur, scholars believed that Pratap Malla 
presented us with the first and one of the only stone images of the goddess Svasthani. This perception is in fact 
still largely the case because of the limited publication and circulation of Tamot and Kayastha’s work. In addition 
to offering concrete evidence for the early growth of the Svasth4ni text-ritual tradition, Tamot and Kayastha’s 
discovery underscores the fact that there may be other valuable pieces of information concerning the history of 
the Svasthani tradition hidden in plain sight within the hundreds of SVK manuscripts (and other relevant texts, 
such as the Nepala gita samgraha) preserved at the NA, ASK, or by individual families throughout modern Nepal. As 
described in Chapter One, the sheer number of extant manuscripts precluded a thorough examination of but a 
small percentage of these manuscripts for this project. 
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Figure 3.2 Siva-Svasthani statue installed in 1674 by Pratap Malla in Makhan Tol, Kathmandu. 


the fear- dispelling gesture. She is ornamented with a flower necklace, earrings and armlets 
and a headdress. A blue lotus appears to hover near her upraised raised left hand that holds 
the shield. Because of the layers of colorful red and yellow powder used in deity worship, it is 
difficult to discern whether or not Svasthant has the stated third eye. It is similarly impossible 
to recognize Siva’s token third eye. Nevertheless, it is Siva, similarly situated and depicted with 
four arms, who is to the right of Svasthani (see Figure 3.3). He sits upon a bull, holds in his 
upraised right hand a string of beads (aksamala) and in his upraised left hand a trident, and 


makes the fear-dispelling gesture with his lower right hand while holding a patra or vessel in 
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his lower left hand. He is also draped with a garland of skulls, wears earrings and armlets of 


serpents, has a crown on his head and a crescent moon in his matted hair.” 





Figure 3.3 Siva/Mahadev. Figure 3.4 Svasthani. 


Beneath the seated couple is a three-line inscription that names as benefactor of the 


statue Pratap Malla . It reads as follows: 





” Cf, Sarma (Swasthani, 131) who offers a similar description of the Siva-Svasthani statue, though he confuses 
Svasthani’s right and left hand gestures. He also writes that Siva’s gesture of the right hand is the boon-granting 
gesture, when in fact the gesture made is that of the fear-dispelling gesture. Tamot makes the same mistake with 
regard to Siva’s gesture (Tamot, “Svasthani,” 15). 
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Svasti. Together with the Thrice Illustrious Siva, the Thrice Illustrious Svasthani 

was established with the most venerable beauty by the sovereign ruler of all 

great kings, the Dharma King, who is exceptionally learned in all knowledge of 

music, science of weaponry, etc., the Lord of Nepal, the pearl among scholars, 

the supreme lord of the territories of all kings, the Twice Illustrious Supreme 

Lord of Kings, the Poet-King, Jaya Pratapa Malla in the year [NS] 794, on Sunday, 

Sri Paficami, the fifth day of the bright month of Magh. Subha.” 
Pratap’s consecration of this stone image of Svasthani intrigues us for several reasons. The 
inscription reveals little about the statue or the occasion for its establishment. It does indicate 
that it was installed in the month of Magh, probably planned to coincide with the annual 
observance of the Svasthani tradition.” More noteworthy is the language of the inscription, 
cosmopolitan Sanskrit, that honors a very local, vernacular goddess. The aggrandizing praise 
of Pratap in his Svasthant inscription was not unusual among royal inscriptions of the 
medieval period in South Asia, nor was it uncommon to write such prasasti, or panegyrics, in 
Sanskrit but was, in fact, the tradition. Even in seventeenth century Nepal when the Newar 
language was regularly employed in political and literary texts, there is ample evidence that 
Sanskrit was still an effective medium to achieve an intended effect and/or audience outside of 
ritual manuals. Pollock, for example, calls attention to an earlier inscription of Pratap from 


1655. The inscription is an elaborate Sanskrit passage in which “every topos of kingship 


coupled with every trope of literary Sanskrit is found” and which contains a sprinkling of 





* Transcriptions of this inscription are published in the following works: Sarma, Swasthdni, 131; Sakya and Vaidya, 
Medieval Nepal, 141; and Vajracarya, Hanumandhoka Rajadarbar, 231. The inscription today is partially obscured by a 
small stone slab placed in front of the base of the stone image far right hand side. The following transcription 
provided here in full is reproduced directly from Sarma: 

1. svasti |] $173 Sivasahitena Sri 3 svasthaniparamesvart Sastrasdastrasamgitadisakalavidyaparagamaharajadhiraja 
dharmmaraja- 

2. nepalesvaravidagdhacakracidamanisakalarajacakradhisvarasrisrirdarajendrakavindrajayapratapamalla- 
paramabhattarakadevana stha- 

3. pana yana bijyand || samvat 794 maghamase suklapakse Sripaficamyantithau asvininaksatra Subhayoga adityavara kunhu 


” Magh is traditionally considered a particularly auspicious month for religious observances such as vrata-s. Cf. 
Pearson, “Because It Gives Me Peace of Mind,” 91. 
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Newar language words at the passage’s end, but only after a vernacular passage detailing a 
temple that the king and queen established. Pollock presents this remarkable inscription to 
suggest that “perhaps no more eloquent, or extreme, example of the attempt to be local while 
remaining assertively global can be found in the realm of vernacular languages practice in 
South Asia.”” By using Sanskrit alone to announce the consecration of one of Nepal’s newer 
local deities, did Pratap Malla endeavor to grant the goddess more than a local status? Pratap’s 
scribes employed several languages in addition to Sanskrit, frequently using the Newar and 
even Nepali languages. In 1670, only four years prior to the installation of the Svasthant statue 
and inscription, Pratap used the Nepali language for the greater part of an inscription 
consecrating the newly built Rani Pokhari shrine in Kathmandu.” The Nepali historian 
Baburam Acharya suggests that this early use of the Nepali language indicates that the utility 
and reach of the Newar language in the seventeenth century was largely limited to the Nepal 
Valley.” In order to address a larger audience, Pratap therefore chose for this 1670 inscription 
a different linguistic medium, one that would travel well and far outside of the Nepal Valley. 
Why then did Pratap choose neither the local (Newar) nor the more regional (Nepali) 
language of the Nepal Himalaya in his Svasthani inscription? Perhaps there was little need to 
advertise the goddess within the local Newar community, for the evidence presented in this 
chapter confirms that the goddess and her text-ritual tradition were well known throughout 
the Valley by this time. Moreover, given that Svasthant is the Goddess of One’s Own Place and 


that Place in geopolitical terms historically referred to the Nepal Valley, there may have been 





® Pollock, Language of the Gods, 328. 
7° See Chapter Five for a detailed discussion of the rise of the Nepali language first as a lingua franca and then as 
the national language. 
” Clark, "The Rani Pokhri Inscription," 185. 
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little interest in sharing her and her divine protection with perceived outsiders beyond the 
geopolitical and cultural borders of this region. At the same time, as Pollock noted with 
Pratap’s 1655 inscription, there may have been an interest in addressing the translocal 
community by establishing Svasthani within the greater pan-Hindu divine population. By 
using a cosmopolitan language for this inscription, Pratap was able to be “assertively global” 
within an increasingly vernacular culture. 

Pratap’s Svasthant statue is of interest also for its location. Rather than installing this 
image in the goddess’ own place, namely, in her own sanctuary or in the village with which her 
tradition becomes so intimately associated, Pratap placed it near the royal palace in 
Kathmandu. That her statue was not placed in the village of Sankhu where Nepalis believe 
much of the SVK narrative took place is not as surprising as it might seem at first glance. While 
the limited evidence suggests that the SVK written tradition emerged out of the Nepal Valley, 
the tradition does not become explicitly linked to Sankhu until the eighteenth century, a 
development we will return to in the next chapter. Note that Motiraj’s 1669 Svasthani image, 
for example, was installed in his own place, true to the nature and function of the goddess and 
her tradition. So perhaps Pratap Malla’s choice of locations for his 1674 statue was chosen for 
this same reason. 

The actual neighborhood in which Pratap erected the Svasthani statue is significant 
because of its proximity to the main Taleju temple in Kathmandu’s royal palace square. 
Svasthant's relationship to Taleju, as discussed in the previous chapter, invests this otherwise 
unremarkable location with new meaning. The statue is located in Makhan Tol, in a small 


temple courtyard called Tana Bahal that is adjacent to the northern side of Taleju’s storied 
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temple. Upon entering Tana (which is the commonly abbreviated name of Tandadevi or Tarini 
Bhavani) Bahal through its west (and only) gate, Siva and Svasthani are the first deities 
encountered. Off to the south of them in the courtyard is a late fifteenth century small house- 
like temple dedicated to Tanadevi / Tarini Bhavani. This unimposing temple is, according to 
one local legend, intimately associated with Taleju. During the construction of the great Taleju 
temple, portions of the temple fell down on Tana Bahal. “An accomplished tantric then prayed 
in this shrine who was instructed by an oracle to take a pinnacle of this shrine and install it on 
the Taleju temple. Then the Taleju temple was completed.”” There are, of course, countless 
temples and statues of any number of deities in the vicinity of Taleju’s watchful gaze from her 
own temple. Even in the courtyard of Tana Bahal there are a handful of smaller stone images of 
Kali and of Visnu in the form of his fish avatar, which flank the Siva-Svasthani image, as well as 
of Ganesh. Given the aforementioned relationship between the goddesses Taleju and 
Svasthani, Pratap’s choice of location in such close proximity to his favored Taleju and the 
royal palace cannot be merely coincidental. The inscription itself, however, offers no 
indication of the significance of its particular location, nor does the SVK manuscript make any 
mention or even hint of this area in its local geography. 

This singular image of the goddess Svasthant is furthermore remarkable because 
Svasthani is here depicted not alone but with Siva. She is seated with Siva in a manner 
emblematic of his union with his consort, thereby intimating that Svasthant is, in fact, his 
consort. As such, she immediately becomes interchangeable with the other personas of Siva’s 


consorts, most notably Uma and Parvati. This occurs despite the fact that the image of the 





”® Trilok Chandra & Rohit Kumar Majupuria, Kathmandu Durbar Square (Hanuman Dhoka Old Palace: In & around) 
(Laskhar (Gwalior), India: Smt. M.D. Gupta, 1993), 70. 
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goddess, as noted above, mirrors, without significant deviation, the goddess as described in the 


text that bears her name. Pratap’s inscription clearly identifies the female seated with the 


ee Ee 


easily recognizable Siva as a goddess named Svasthani: “sri 3 Sivasahitena $ri 3 svasthant 


_— 


paramesvari.” The goddess’ name is also conspicuously painted above the stone carving further 
clarifying what was already clearly stated in the inscription - though the date of this nametag, 


which must be much newer, is unknown (see Figure 3.5). Nevertheless, scholars have 





Figure 3.5 The "Srisvasthant" painted above this 1674 statue leaves little doubt as to the 
identity of the goddess seated next to Siva/Mahadev. 


all but unanimously identified this happy couple as none other than Uma MaheSvara. Gautam 


Vajracarya entitles his transcription of the statue’s inscription “The inscription of Pratap Malla 
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at the base of Uma Mahe§vara at Tana Bahal.”” Similarly, although Hemraj Sakya and T. R. 
Vaidya first identify the stone image as “Swasthaniparamesvari,” they immediately offer 
parenthetical clarification that this represents Siva and Parvati.” What is surprising is that 
these scholars see but fail to consider the importance of the differences in the physical 
representation of these two translocal goddesses, Uma and Parvati, and the local goddess 
Svasthant. Sakya and Vaidya, for example, comment without further remark that in the 
Svasthant statue “the disposition of symbols in the hands of the two deities differs from the 
normal Uma-Mahe§vara image.”” These differences in this stone image are that Siva holds a 
vessel and, more importantly, Svasthani has a sword and shield. While Siva here essentially 
conforms to traditional Uma-MaheSvara iconography, the goddess’s possession of both a 
weapon (the sword) and warfare-related armor (the shield) is a notable divergence from Uma’s 
conventional iconography. Um typically “nestl[es] on her husband’s left thigh with her right 
hand. Her left leg raised on the seat. The lower part of her body is turned gracefully outwards 
with her right foot hanging down and resting on the back of her tiny mount, the lion. Uma is 
holding a flower in her left hand.”* The only aspect of this established iconography that is 
found in the Svasthani stone image is the goddess’s holding of a flower in her left hand. Even 
when depicted alone, Uma often bears a string of beads, a vessel, sometimes a staff, and makes 


the boon-granting gesture and sometimes the fear-dispelling gesture.” In other words, as 





” Gautam Vajra Vajracarya, Hanumandhoka Rajadarbara (Kathmandu, Nepal: Nepal and Esiyali Adhyayan 
Samsthana, 2003 [1976]), 231. Cf. fn 72, p.138. 
°° Hemaraj and T. R. Vaidya Sakya, ed. Medieval Nepal: Colophons and Inscriptions (Kathmandu, Nepal: T. R. 
Vaidya,1970), 141. 
** Thid. 
* JInan Bahadur Sakya, ed. Short Description of Gods, Goddesses and Ritual Objects of Buddhism and Hinduism in Nepal 
(Kathmandu, Nepal: Handicraft Association of Nepal, 2000), 59-60. 
83 Cf, Biihnemann, The Hindu Pantheon, 39, 56, 59, 84, 136. 
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Siva’s peaceful, benign consort, she is not customarily associated with emblems of war such as 
a sword and shield. These symbols are, on the contrary, typical of the fierce warrior goddess 
Durga.™ 

At one and the same time, then, Svasthani is associated with Uma/Parvati on account of 
her physical proximity and demeanor with Siva, but also aligned with Durga/Taleju because of 
the weaponry she wields. This seeming contradiction reinforces her transitional nature as a 
cultural ambassador as described in the previous chapter. Svasthant is neither a warrior 
goddess nor the benign consort of Siva. Yet it is this explicit association with Siva that 
dominates and endures in meaningful ways over the course of the SVK’s textual development. 
It underscores the goddess’ feminine nature in so far as it places her in the position of a 
consort, a position that connotes dependence and inferiority. Furthermore, the nature of 
Svasthani’s association with Siva suggests that as a local goddess she cannot stand on her own, 
but must be chaperoned by a great pan-Hindu god. As both her mate and a pan-Hindu male 
deity, Siva accompanies her like an overprotective or jealous husband, depriving her of the full 
devotion of her devotees. In both the 1573 and 1603 SVK texts Mahadev explicitly states in his 
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conversation with Parvati that vrat participants are to “worship you and me,”” even though 
Parvati asks Mahadev about the Svasthant vrat because she knows nothing of it. After 


describing Svasthani to Parvati, however, Mahadev then explains that participants thus 


“meditate on Svasthana and Jagadisvara,”*° which the scribe of the 1603 SVK renders as an 





* Cf, Ibid. 
* tvam mam ca piijyet tatra | "Svasthanaparamesvaryyavratakathd [Sic]," folio 1b. 
[S] tva[m] ma[m] ca p[a]jayat [sic] tatraf] [...] 
[NW] chanakeo jekeo pratima datasa pratimasa dhammam damne | Svasthanipalamesvayyauvratakatha [Sic]," folio 6a. 
°° evam dhyatva mahddevi svasthanajagadisvarau || "Svasthanaparamesvaryyavratakatha [Sic]," folio 2a. 
evam dhyatva mahadevi svasthanijagadisvali |! "Svasthanaparamesvaryyavratakathd [Sic]," folio 9a. 
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instruction to “meditate on the image of Sivasakti.”® Clearly, the identity of Svasthani is 
multifaceted. Nevertheless, it is clear that Svasthani, local and female, requires the 
(meta)physical support of Siva, translocal and male. This co-presence of Siva in Svasthani’s 
physical representation in the text and stone image brings into relief the scant presence of the 
goddess in her own narrative, in contrast to the frequent (and ever increasing) presence of 
Siva, a development which is discussed in greater detail in the following chapters. In the 
seventeenth century, however, Svasthani was still a very tangible, central presence in the 
narrative and, thanks to Pratap Malla, in the retinue of gods and goddesses that physically 
populated and protected the wellbeing of the Valley. 

Perhaps, then, the most remarkable aspect of Pratap’s Svasthant statue, beyond the 
questions of its inscriptional language, location, and form, is the fact that it was commissioned 
and built at all. Why invoke Svasthant, a relatively new goddess in town, rather than a better- 
established god or goddess? Pratap’s decision to patronize Svasthant in such a public manner 
suggests that she had by this time - one hundred and one years after the oldest extant SVK 
manuscript - achieved a substantial following who would recognize and welcome her physical 
presence in the neighborhood. In pronounced contrast to this public recognition of Svasthant 
and her text-ritual tradition that Pratap offers is the conspicuous lack of other physical 
representations, either drawings or sculptures, of the goddess until centuries later.” Neither 
Nepal’s harsh environment nor historically illiterate culture was conducive to the 


reproduction of a textual tradition. Physical representations (i.e., inscriptions, statues, etc.) of 





*” sivasakti murtti dhyana yaya juro || "Svasthandparamesvaryyavratakatha [Sic]," folio 9b. 
*° Of the selection of manuscripts I surveyed, there is a conspicuous dearth of drawings specifically depicting 
Svasthani until the nineteenth century (prior to (and after) this period it is common to find drawings of Mahadev, 
with or without Parvati, in SVK texts). 
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Svasthant could have more easily withstood the tests of time and environment. Yet hundreds 
of SVK manuscripts survived and are virtually our only source for accessing the history of the 
text and the text’s role in the social and cultural history of Nepal. This speaks to the personal, 
private, and decidedly local nature of the goddess and her tradition. There are very few 


sightings of Svasthani outside of the text and outside of the homes of her devotees. 


Conclusion 

Pratap’s 1674 Svasthant statue physically imprinted the goddess and her tradition on 
the public imaginaire. Her inclusion among the countless deities who physically populate the 
Valley signaled her coming out into society and reflected the continuing localization of the 
goddess, text, and tradition. Svasthani’s nature, identity, and narrative, however, much like 
that of Nepal, were not set in stone. Over the next two centuries as the SVK flourished among 
Nepal’s Newar and high-caste Hindu communities, the size, content, and (re)production of the 
text increased in dramatic ways that mirrored in the dramatic expansion of the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 

The developments of the seventeenth century bring into relief one of the most 
intriguing aspects of the Svasthani tradition: the striking contrast between its rich textual 
documentation and the nearly complete lack of non-textual evidence. On one hand the SVK 
has arguably the most extensive paper trail of any of Nepal’s local literary traditions through 
which we can reconstruct its textual history and development. Yet, on the other hand, 
additional evidence documenting its existence, much less its flourishing in the medieval and 


modern period, is remarkably limited to the point of being virtually absent. There is, for 
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example, no mention of the SVK in the extensive listings of manuscripts in the writings of 
early researchers, from Hodgson to Lévi, in Nepal. This lack of material historical evidence is 
symptomatic of Nepal’s medieval history. Much still remains unknown aside from royal 
genealogies and military exploits. 

Working within the constraints of these limitations and using the historical 
documentation available to us in the form of architecture, literature, etc., it is clear that the 
seventeenth century was a significant period of cultural efflorescence in Nepal’s history. The 
vernacularization movement strengthened the Nepalmandala as a Newar political entity and 
sociocultural system. The cultivation of Newar vernacular culture influenced local 
formulations and articulations of both local and regional identity. As the next chapter 
demonstrates, these identities were critical to social and political developments in eighteenth 


century. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


‘Asal Hindustan’: 
The Hinduization of Nepal in the 18th Century 


Cultures are not simply in the process of being constructed; they are being 
constructed by someone. Attention to the agents through whom and by whom 
culture is constructed, created, and re-created avoids the assumption that 
cultures and social groups are coterminous, homogeneous, and 
undifferentiated. 

- William Fisher’ 


If there is one event that defined eighteenth century Nepal, it is the rise of Prithvi 
Narayan Shah, whom Nepalis herald as the political unifier and founder of modern Nepal. 
Prithvi Narayan’s gradual unification of the country, which culminated in 1768-69 with the 
defeat of the Three Malla Kingdoms of the Nepal Valley, drastically altered the political 
landscape of the region. Newar governance came to an abrupt end and an outsider, a Parbatiya 
or hill person,’ assumed the throne. This political coup affected the social and cultural 
dynamics within the newly unified kingdom. Newar culture, which previously thrived 
unhindered in the relative isolation of the Newar-dominated Valley, was now gradually 
circumscribed by the policies of the Parbatiya ruling elite that were grounded in orthodox 
Brahmanical Hindu ideology. Just as these developments resulted in a renegotiation of the 


political boundaries of eighteenth century Nepal, so too did they stimulate a reevaluation of 





* William F. Fisher, Fluid Boundaries: Forming and Transforming Identity in Nepal (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2001), 13. 
? Recall that Parbatiya is the local (historical and contemporary) Nepali term for non-Valley residents of the 
surrounding Himalayan hill regions, such as Gorkha. More specifically, Parbatiya refers to high-caste Hindus, i.e., 
Bahuns and Chetris, of the Western Himalayas, but does not include people of the Magar, Gurung, and other 
ethnic groups that also populate the Western hills. 
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the idea of self and place. This chapter explores the ways in which these shifting dynamics 
redefined the lived and imagined experience of the local as reflected in contemporaneous 
developments in the popular SVK textual tradition. 

There is a notable increase in SVK textual production from fifteen texts in the 
seventeenth century to over forty in the eighteenth century. More importantly, there is a 
critical expansion of narrative elements in the SVK such that the text swells from the eight 
folios of the 1573 SVK and the thirty-four folios of the 1603 SVK to lengthy texts consisting of 
several hundreds of folios in this period.’ Central to the transformation of this local vernacular 
textual tradition is the general process of Hinduization and its manifestation in the specific 
context of the SVK textual tradition through the related process of ‘Puranization’. 

The first part of this chapter addresses the fundamental differences in the religious 
ideologies and political agendas espoused by the conquering Parbatiyas and their Newar 
subjects as ideological constructs and enforced practices during the unprecedented political 
upheaval of eighteenth century Nepal. Of particular interest are Prithvi Narayan Shah’s role 
and the impact of his vision for his conquered territories as seen in the politicization of the 
Hinduization process. While his military and political successes redefined the political borders 
of Nepal, Prithvi Naravan Shah’s ideological visions for his newly united kingdom redrew the 
boundaries of local cultural and religious identity for Nepal’s Hindu communities vis-a-vis the 
Hindu and Muslim communities of the Gangetic plains. 

The degree to which these political and social developments affected the daily grind for 


the average Nepali, whose lives were far removed from the ruling elite engaged in these 





> The largest known SVK is a 1920 [NS 1040] manuscript of 458 folios (that includes an impressive chunk of the 
Ramayana!), but there are a handful of three hundred-plus folio manuscripts dated primarily to the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 
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debates and renegotiations, is debatable and lacking proper documentation. The second part of 
this chapter nevertheless demonstrates that dynamic shifts in local and regional political and 
social contexts did, in fact, permeate popular culture and the local imaginaire through the 
widely celebrated SVK tradition. The text’s transformation in the eighteenth century 
exemplifies the ongoing Hinduization of the Newar communities in the Valley and offers a 
concrete illustration of this powerful process of social change. I argue that the Puranization* of 
the text, namely, the transformation of the SVK into a Purana text, occurred in tandem with 
both the changing political and the social landscape experienced and/or perceived by the 
text’s audience. These changes, in both the text and historical context, complicate the Newar 
identity and sense of locality discussed in the previous chapter, as the horizons of both text 
and historical context are broadened beyond the cultural confines of the Valley’s Newar 
communities. 
Redefining Hinduization 

Nepal has known only Hindu rulers, but its populace has never been a homogenous 
Hindu population. There are Buddhists and other non-Hindus and, as this chapter 
demonstrates, different kinds of Hindus in Nepal. Hinduizing efforts by Nepal’s rulers have 
been in evidence since at least the fourteenth century, when Jayasthiti Malla formally legalized 
the caste system. It was the Gorkha conquest of the Nepal Valley in the eighteenth century, 
however, that inscribed the critical, ongoing process of Hinduization with new meaning and 


direction. 





“I take the term ‘Puranization’ from Brinkhaus’ 2005 paper entitled The ‘Puranization’ of the Nepalese Mahatmya 
Literature. V Narayana Rao, however, introduced the term ‘Puranizing’ in his 1985 essay entitled “Purana as 
Brahminic Ideology.” 
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Hinduization traditionally refers to the process whereby a non-Hindu or less orthodox 
Hindu community or culture gradually adopts and adapts to a Hindu or a more orthodox 
Brahmanical ideology and practice. Scholars of Nepal’s numerous ethnic groups have 
demonstrated that the Buddhist, tribal, animist, and shaman groups have been and continue to 
be involved in the process of Hinduization.’ Their scholarship has also illuminated the 
difficulty of using this concept, or its cousin-brother, Sanskritization, especially within the 
context of Nepal.° As William Fisher argues in his study on Thakhali identity formation, “there 
is inherent in their [Hinduization and Sanskritization’s] use a loose assumption of unilinear 
processes of cultural change.”’ Critical study of these processes and the circumstances that 
inform them regularly contradicts this presumed unilinearity with the realization of other 
concurrent processes of change. The repeated reassessment and broadening of the concept of 
Sanskritization by M.N. Srinivas, and the frequent critique and misapplication of it by others 
have, furthermore, undermined its efficacy as an analytical tool.* 

It is important that I am clear about the way in which I employ ‘Hinduization’ in the 
present discussion. This chapter argues that the Hinduization of medieval Nepal was a two-fold 


process: on the one hand, it was a conscious political construction at the state level and, on the 





° See, for example, Bista, People of Nepal; Gellner, Pfaff-Czarnecka, Whelpton (eds.), Nationalism and Ethnicity ina 
Hindu Kingdom; Fisher, Fluid Boundaries. 

°M.N. Srinivas popularized the term Sanskritization, which he defined as “the process by which a ‘low’ Hindu caste 
or tribal or other group changes its customs, rituals and ideology, and way of life in the direction of a high and 
frequently ‘twiceborn’ caste (Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, 6). The concept of Sanskritization has 
undergone several changes since Srinivas’ initial formulation in 1952. Scholars criticized Srinivas for, among 
other things, equating Sanskritization with Brahmanization, which was little more than the emulation of 
Brahmanical ideology and practice. Srinivas later revised and broadened his definition, but scholars continue to 
variously use and debate the value of the concept. See, for example, Pollock (“The Sanskrit Cosmopolis,” The 
Language of the Gods) for a critique of Sanskritization within the context of literary-cultural change. Fisher offers 
an excellent summary and assessment of the problems inherent in discussions of Hinduization and 
Sanskritization in general and within the specific context of Nepal (Fisher, Fluid Boundaries, 185-203). 

’ Fisher, Fluid Boundaries, 197. 

* Tbhid., 200. 
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other hand, it was an organic, ongoing process that permeated the popular culture of the 
masses. Let me unpack this. 

In the first mode, Hinduization in medieval Nepal was not about becoming a high-caste 
Hindu, but about projecting the image of being a Hindu state to the outside world. In the specific 
context of the Gorkha conquest and subsequent rule of the Nepal Valley in the late eighteenth 
century, Nepal’s new Parbatiya rulers, who were traditionally high-caste Hindus, i.e., Bahuns 
and Chetris, projected their more conservative, Brahmanical religious culture onto the less 
orthodox Hindu and Buddhist Newar communities of the Valley. This chapter demonstrates 
that this occurred primarily in response to contemporary political developments in the region. 
Despite the Brahmanical Hindu framework within which the ruling elite operated, I do not 
employ the related term ‘Brahmanization’ because, in the context of the state, the 
Hinduization of the (already Hindu) Newars was a political concern. Nepal’s new high-caste 
rulers were preoccupied with the status of their newly acquired territory. They were also 
concerned about their own social and political status as foreign rulers. In his liminal work 
Fatalism and Development, Dor Bahadur Bista argues that the local ruling elite applied 
“Bahunistic principles for further entrenchment of their own class status.”’ In this mode, 
Hinduization in medieval Nepal was not about producing Hindus, but about producing the idea 
of a Hindu state for political ends. 

In the second mode, ‘Hinduization’ refers to the organic process of social change 
whereby the less orthodox Hindu (and Buddhist) Newars gradually assimilated to and 


emulated high-caste Hindu ideology and practice. This more traditional use of the term 





’ Bista, Fatalism and Development, 3-4. 
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reflects the ongoing negotiation of self and place within the Nepal Valley as the local Newar 
community became increasingly aware of and subject to translocal influences through the 
migration and trade of goods, people, and ideology from outside the Valley. The fluidity of 
Newar culture, already seen in their strong cultural identification as Newars regardless of 
Hindu and Buddhist orientation, and their physical and cultural location in the crossroad that 
was medieval Nepal suggests a confluence of factors that facilitated their assimilation of high- 
caste Hindu culture. Bista argues that the Newars’ openness to integration with non-Newar 
socioreligious cultures was “facilitated by the fact that the Newars have never been 
particularly interested in issues of ideology.”*® More to the point, I would argue, is that, 
particularly when faced with the Gorkha conquest of the Valley, the Newars “preferred to 
integrate a plurality of belief and ritual systems rather than submit to the subjugation or 
overthrow of their treasured traditions.” The textual developments in the SVK tradition 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth century (see Chapter Five), furthermore, demonstrate 
that the transfer of culture, knowledge, and practice was not unidirectional. High-caste Hindu 
culture was simultaneously ‘Newarized’ in the course of these cultural exchanges. In this 
mode, Hinduization in medieval Nepal was about producing a Hindu culture, but this culture 
was defined by the specificities of the social and political context in medieval Nepal. This 
chapter examines the juxtaposition and interaction of these two concurrent modes of 


Hinduization - the one political and the other social - in eighteenth century Nepal. 





 Thid., 33. 
" Ibid. 
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Prithvi Narayan Shah and the Hinduization of the Newars 

Prithvi Narayan Shah donned the crown as king of Gorkha in 1743. Shortly thereafter 
he began to wage an extended and strategic campaign to conquer the Nepal Valley, which he 
accomplished in 1768 (Kathmandu and Patan) and 1769 (Bhaktapur). By the time of his death in 
1775, Prithvi Narayan ruled the Valley, all of eastern Nepal, and much of modern Sikkim. In the 
wake of the fall of the Nepal Valley and its Newar Malla rulers, Prithvi Narayan ushered ina 
more orthodox, Brahmanical Hindu ideology and practice that was commonplace in Gorkha. 
This Hindu rule was the foundation for modern Nepal’s political, administrative, economic, 
and social structure.” 

Hindu religious culture was not a new religious phenomenon in the Nepal Valley in the 
eighteenth century. As we know from previous chapters, Valley Newars were practicing 
Hindus or Buddhists, or a mixture of both.” The nature of Newar Hindu culture, however, has 
been historically distinct in key ways from Parbatiya Hindu culture. Toffin presents a useful 
summary of the central differences that bears quoting in full: 

Firstly, the urbanized, introverted Newars, organized around clustered 

settlements, rooted in their land, religiously ecumenical and syncretic, and non- 

expansionist. Secondly, the rural-based Parbatiya Hill Hindus, governed by a 

militant aristocracy and orthodox Brahmanical values, military oriented, 

aggressive, and territory-grabbing. In my view, these two models imply 

important differences in the form of Hinduism practiced. The first one was 

tolerant, liberal, pluralist. ... The second was exclusive, intolerant, orthodox as 


far as the Brahmanical values were concerned, in a way fundamentalist before 
its time. In the Parbatiya model, Hinduism was politicized in a much more 





” Prayag Raj Sharma, "Caste, Social Mobility and Sanskritization: A Study of Nepal's Old Legal Code," Kailash 5, no. 
4 (1977). 
* It is worth restating here that even by the eighteenth century the modern distinction between ‘Hindu’ and, say, 
‘Buddhist’ had not yet developed as such. Lay people did not identify themselves as ‘Hindu,’ but as Saivite or 
Vaisnavite. According to Burghart, “when religious conflicts were structured by social groups other than the 
state, the word Hindu was not the relevant term, for no religious order or path at this time saw itself in any 
positive sense as being ‘Hindu’” (Burghart, “The Category of ‘Hindu’,” 265). 
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decisive manner than among the Newars.”* 
And also, 

The two different models of statecraft and religion (Newar and Parbatiya) ... 

have implied particular constructions of Hinduism, especially in relation to 

other religions. ... [T]he Newar pattern was historically much more liberal and 

tolerant than the Parbatiya one. Shah kingship has clearly emphasized the 

religious boundaries, especially between Hinduism and other faiths. It has 

stressed the identities based on religion in a much stronger manner than in the 

former situation.” 
So while the Gorkha conquests did not introduce “a totally alien culture,” it did accelerate and 
intensify the introduction of a form of Hindu religious culture and practice that differed 
appreciably from the previous Newar pattern in ideology and implementation.”° 

It is also important to note that the arrival of Prithvi Narayan and the Gorkhas in the 
Nepal Valley did not mark the first contact between these two cultures. On the contrary, there 
was regular communication and interaction between the peoples and cultures of Gorkha and 
the Valley prior to its defeat in 1768-69. “Non-Newar involvement in the Valley was nothing 
new,” Whelpton writes, “and Khasas [inhabitants of the Chaubaisi kingdoms to the west] had 
played an important role since the beginning of the seventeenth century. Gorkha itself had 
been a factor in intra-Valley politics for many years.””’ Similarly, Gellner informs us that 


Newar artisans and traders had settled in Gorkha from the seventeenth century, and “owed 


allegiance to the Shah kings.”** The Newar elite of Kathmandu, the majority of whom were 





“ Toffin, "The Politics of Hinduism and Secularism in Nepal," 226-27. 
® Thid.: 236. 
*° Kumar Pradhan, The Gorkha Conquests: The Process and Consequences of the Unification of Nepal, with Particular 
Reference to Eastern Nepal (Calcutta: Oxford University Press, 1991), 163. 
” Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 35. 
8 David N. Gellner, "Caste, Communalism, and Communism: Newars and the Nepalese State," in Nationalism and 
Ethnicity in a Hindu Kingdom: The Politics of Culture in Contemporary Nepal, ed. David N. Geller, Joanna Pfaff-Czarnecka, 
John Whelpton (Amsterdam, Netherlands: Karwood Academic Publishers, 1997), 157. 
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Hindu, moreover, “actively supported” the high-caste Parbatiyd ruling elite “since the time of 
King Prithvi Narayan.”” The Hinduization of the Newar Hindu culture of the Nepal Valley 
therefore predates Prithvi Narayan. But it was he who in inscribed this process with a new 
meaning. 

As the ruler of the petty western kingdom of Gorkha, Prithvi Narayan was an outsider, 
a Parbatiya, who seized the throne(s) of the Nepal Valley, a bastion of Newar people and 
culture. But he was also a Hindu king, raised on orthodox Brahmanical ideology, and was 
therefore saddled with a particular set of political and social responsibilities. He was 
responsible for both the successful governance of the geopolitics of the region - which meant 
navigating relations with his imposing neighbors to the north and even more so to the south - 
and the maintenance of the proper social and moral order of his realm. 

These two looming concerns converged in Prithvi Narayan’s domestic and foreign 
policies that developed largely in response to his perception of contemporary events occurring 
in the Indian plains. Of particular concern was the waning of the Mughal Empire and the rise 
of that of the British. His reactions to these developments are documented in several key 
historical proclamations made in his famous Dibya Upadesa, a treatise on domestic governance 
and foreign policy. Prithvi Narayan issued it in 1769 in the presence of his priests, teachers, 
thar-ghar members, family members, nobles, and his preceptor after the conquest of the Nepal 


Valley and dominions of the Hindupati Raja (the kings of Makwanpur and Bijayapur; cf. 





* Rajendra Pradhan, "Ethnicity, Caste, and a Pluralist Society," in State of Nepal, ed. Kanak Mani Dixit and Shastri 
Ramachandaran (Lalitpur, Nepal: Himal Books, 2002), 5. 
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Chapter Three).” In it, he enumerated his thoughts as maxims for running his newly forged 
kingdom of Nepal. His primary preoccupation was the political well being of his recently 
acquired territories. Because the politics of the region were strongly influenced by the region’s 
religious and cultural climate, the Dibya Upadesa also offers important commentary on these 
contemporary social dynamics. Most famously, Prithvi Narayan stated his desire to establish 
the now united kingdoms of Nepal as the ‘asal Hindustan,’ or ‘true Hindustan’.”’ More 
specifically, Prithvi Narayan envisioned Nepal as “an authentic Hindusthan in a continent of 
less than authentic ones.”” To understand what he meant by ‘true Hindustan,’ let us consider 
his perception, as presented in his Dibya Upadesa, of his conquered territories, particularly in 
relation to the formidable presence of their northern and southern neighbors. 

Prithvi Narayan described Nepal as “a yam between two rocks (yo raje dui dhungako tarul 


”*° While he advocated maintaining good relations with the emperor of China, 


jasto rahe chha). 
Prithvi Narayan appeared more concerned about relations with “the emperor of the southern 
sea (dasinko samudraka vadasah),” namely, the East Indian Company.” Fear of British colonial 


encroachment may not have been the driving force behind his conquests of the Valley and 


beyond,” but Prithvi Narayan nevertheless viewed the burgeoning British Empire with 





° Navraj Adhikari, Rastranirmata sri 5 badamaharajadhiraj prthvinarayan shahako divyopadesa (Kathmandu, Nepal: 

Mahan Rastriya Punarjagaran Abhiyan Nepal, VS 2059 [2002 CE]), 22. Cf. Stiller, Prithvinarayan Shah, 38; Pradhan, 

The Gorkha Conquests, 205. 

*! Ludwig F. Stiller, Prithvinarayan Shah in the Light of Dibya Upadesh (Kathmandu, Nepal: Himalayan Book Center, 

1989), 44. Prithvi Narayan’s choice of the word ‘asal’ is interesting, given that it is an Urdu term and is 

consequently rife with Muslim connotations, particularly in this context. Was he perhaps trying to make his 

statement crystal clear to any Muslim opponent who might get wind of his statement? Was this an attempt at 

irony? Prithvi Narayan fails to offer any further information that might explicate this unusual word choice. 

” Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 271. 

* Adhikari, Divyopadesa, 24. 

* Stiller, Prithvinarayan Shah in the Light of Dibya Upadesh, 42. Cf. Adhikari, DivyopadeSa, 24. 

*° Many Nepalis believe that Prithvi Narayan’s tireless campaign was fueled by either a) a desire to unite the 

peoples of Gorkha, the Nepal Valley, and the kingdoms that peppered the western and eastern regions of Greater 
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suspicion, certain that “one day that force [the British] will come (yaka din tyo val aunyd cha).””° 
This fear was fueled in part because of the failed British mission sent to aid the Malla kings of 
the Valley when under attack by Prithvi Narayan. It was also in part born from his alarmed 
appreciation for how quickly the British had managed to achieve their success in the Indian 
plains.” 

His preoccupation with unwanted foreign influences was directed more broadly than 
just the possible threat of colonization. According to his remarks in the Dibya UpadeSa, Prithvi 
Narayan regarded India as impure and defiled because of what he regarded to be the polluting 
and corrupting presence of first the Mughals and later the British. The idea that the Mughals 
had tainted India was not necessarily a new sentiment among the rulers or people of the 
Himalayan region. According to the 1722 account of Father Ippolito Desideri, Newar travelers, 
upon their return from travel to Mughal territory, had to undergo “purification by bathing for 
forty day’s in cow’s urine, drinking it, and eating cow dung occasionally.” Whereas Prithvi 
Narayan once admired the Mughals for their “civilizing presence on the subcontinent” and 
adapted various aspects of their dress, governance, and military tactics, he eventually came to 


see the Mughal empire “‘as dissolute - so weakened by self-defeating intrigue and the pursuit 





Nepal and/or b) a fear of British encroachment into and colonization of Nepali territory. More comprehensive 
research, especially that of Mahesh Chandra Regmi (A Study in Nepali Economic History) and Ludwig Stiller 
(Prithvinarayan Shah, The Rise of the House of Gorkha, Nepal: Growth of A Nation), offers a different assessment that 
suggests that primarily economic reasons motivated the Gorkha king. For, in the eighteenth century, Gorkha, a 
comparatively poor and small kingdom, was sandwiched between the powerful petty Chaubaisi kingdoms to its 
west and the prosperous Malla kingdoms of the Valley to its east, with minimal resources of its own to survive, 
much less thrive. 
*° Stiller, Prithvinarayan Shah in the Light of Dibya Upadesh, 42. Cf. Adhikari, DivyopadeSa, 24. 
7 Thid., 8-9. 
*® Filippo de Filippi, ed. An Account of Tibet: The Travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S.J., 1712-1727 (London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd.,1932), 316. Similarly, upon their return from Tibet, Gorkhali envoys had to undergo three 
days of purification on the outskirts of the Valley (Burghart, “The Formation of the Concept,” 232). 
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of pleasure that it could no longer effectively resist the East India Company.”” In the Dibya 
Upadesa, he speaks of what he perceived to be real dangers already in evidence among their 
southern neighbors. 
I am in doubt about one thing. Which thing? Muglan (India) is near. In that place 
there are singers and dancers. In rooms lined with paintings, they forget 
themselves in melodies woven on the drum and sitar. There is great pleasure in 
these melodies. But it drains your wealth. They also take away the secrets of 
your country and deceive the poor. Let no one even practice the ragas. Let no 
one open the mountain trails for these classes of people. If they are needed for 
Holi, bring a few; but send them away quickly, and they will not discover your 
country’s secrets.” 
Prithvi Narayan considered excessive pleasure and consequent lapses in morality to be a 
tangible danger that threatened to bring about the downfall of the Gorkhalis, just as he felt it 
had the Mughals. In light of what he perceived as a “disordered” or “inverted dharma” (ulta 
dharma) as the cause of the downfall of Mughlan,” he envisioned his newly acquired territories 
as, in stark contrast, the ‘true Hindusthan.’ Prithvi Narayan therefore entreated his soldiers 
and courtiers to abstain from pleasure-seeking in order that they might more effectively 
realize this vision: 
If my brother soldiers and the courtiers are not given to pleasure, my sword can 
strike in all directions. But if they are pleasure-seekers, this will not be my little 
painfully acquired kingdom but a garden of every sort of people. But if everyone 


is alert, this will be a true Hindustan of the four jats, greater and lesser, with the 
thirty-six classes. Do not leave your ancient religion. Don’t forsake the salt of 





” Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 268. 
°° Stiller, Prithvinarayan Shah in the Light of Dibya Upadesh, 46. Stiller’s translation. Cf. Adhikari, Divyopadesa, 26. It is 
interesting to note, as has Burghart (“The Category of ‘Hindu’,” 268), that Prithvi Narayan employs two terms for 
the Gangetic plains, Hindustan or Muglan, depending on whether he speaks positively or negatively, respectively, 
about the area, people, and government. The above quoted passage illustrates the negative usage of Muglan. In 
contrast, Prithvi Narayan speaks of Hindustan in a comment warning against the encroaching power of the East 
India Company: “He [the ‘emperor of the southern sea,’ the East India Company] will realize that if Hindustan 
unites, it will be difficult, and so he will come seeking places for forts (Stiller, Prithvinarayan Shah, 42).” 
** Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 262. 
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the king.” 

With this declaration, Prithvi Narayan laid out his vision for his dominion. His agenda was not 
religiously but politically motivated. There is no evidence that he hoped to unify the disparate 
peoples of the Himalayan region into a socioculturally homogenous Hindu society - even if he 
had not died in 1775, only a few years after he issued his Dibya Upadesa.” Prithvi Narayan did, 
however, imprint the image of Nepal as a pure Hindu land on the local and regional 
imaginaire. 

The preceding account demonstrates that it was the king and the ruling elite who 
framed the conversation in terms of the concept of ‘Hindu’ and ‘non-Hindu,’ pure or impure. 
As Burghart demonstrates, Gorkha rulers had a history of capitalizing on a (perceived, if not 
entirely legitimate) heritage that “combined the civilizing, Sanskritizing influence of Rajput 
rule with a local pre-history uncontaminated by Turkish invasions and Mughal government. 
Speaking to local people, the Hill rulers identified themselves with the superior civilizing 
centre [of the Gangetic plains]; speaking to the centre, the Hill rulers identified themselves 
with the superior uncontaminated locals. In this double talk the category of Hindu, meaning 
non-Muslim native, took root in the Himalayas.”” Prithvi Narayan was a product of these 
identity politics and later reinforced them through his proclamations in the Dibya Upadesa, 


most specifically in his designation of Nepal as the ‘true Hindusthan’ vis-a-vis India. 





*» Stiller, Prithvinarayan Shah in the Light of Dibya Upadesh, 44. Stiller’s translation. Cf. Adhikari, Divyopadesa, 25. 

°° Because his primary focus was territorial conquest, Prithvi Narayan instituted a policy of decentralized 
government under which distant territories effectively governed themselves with little oversight from his central 
government in the Valley. This decentralization of authority required of the Gorkhali government “adaptability 
to local customs” and “adherence to local customs” (Stiller, The Rise of the House of Gorkha, 225). Life among the 
local people, with the exception of economic consequences such as taxation and land revenue, remained 
“fundamentally unchanged” under Gorkhali rule (ibid). 

*“Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 263. 
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This first critical step in the politicization of the Hinduization of his newly acquired 
dominion also served to legitimate Prithvi Narayan’s power as ruler. For, “to foster 
Hinduisation is also to promote the Hindu concept of kingship and thus to establish the 
ultimate power of Nepal’s ruler.”” Prithvi Narayan identified himself as a Hindu ruler and 
grounded his authority in terms of traditional Hindu kingship and was therefore mandated 
with enforcing the social order and purity of his realm. The mandate of a Hindu king, however, 
went beyond naming, rightfully or wrongfully, his subjects as Hindu and opponents as Muslim, 
imposing a constructed identity upon the former and banishing the latter. Following Burghart, 
“what was critical for the safeguarding of a Hindu country was not the absence of non-Hindus, 
but the presence of a Shaivite or Vaishnavite ruler who justly ordered social relations, 
including relations with such persons as ‘Musalman,’ ‘Kristen,’ and ‘Firengi’.”** Prithvi 
Narayan, therefore, did not expel such foreigners from his realm, although he viewed Christian 
missionaries, for example, “with the same suspicion he accorded to any westerner, as all were 
suspected of being in league with the feared and hated British.”*’ On the other hand, he was 
savvy to the benefits of maintaining a certain continuity within his expanding realm to ensure 
his favor among his new subjects and by extension, and perhaps more importantly, to retain 
the favor of the gods and goddesses to whom they were all accountable. When he victoriously 
entered the Kingdom of Kathmandu during the annual observance of Indra Jatra, for instance, 


he wisely received the ritual blessing from the Kumari goddess, a vital ritual believed to 





* Veronique Bouillier, "The King and His Yogi: Prithvi Narayan Sah, Bhagavantanath and the Unification of Nepal 
in the Eighteenth Century," in Gender, Caste and Power in South Asia: Social Status and Mobility in a Transitional Society, 
ed. John P. Neelsen (New Delhi: Manohar, 1991), 4. 

°° Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'." 

*7Tan Alsop, "Christians at the Malla Court: The Capuchin 'Piccolo Libro'," in Change and Continuity: Studies in the 
Nepalese Culture of the Kathmandu Valley, ed. Seigfried Lienhard (Alessandria: Edizioni dell'Orso, 1996), 127. 
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annually (re)legitimize the authority and rule of the reigning king - a blessing that had been 
intended for Kathmandu’s defeated King Jaya Prakash Malla. It was a strategic move for Prithvi 
Narayan to surrender himself to the reigning local gods and customs in order to assure the 
legitimacy of his reign in the eyes of the local gods and people. This sign of respect for a 
religious tradition that was similar to his own exemplifies the complexity of the Hinduization 
process in Nepal. While the new Parbatiya ruling elite invested the Hinduization of the Newars 


with renewed vigor and meaning, they were themselves Newarized in the process. 


The Foreign King: Hindu Kingship in the SVK 

The degree to which the build-up to and eventual upheaval of the political leadership 
and governance of eighteenth century Nepal” altered day-to-day life for the Valley populace is 
not well documented. There is, however, subtle evidence in eighteenth century SVKs of an 
increased interest in kingship in the lives of the text’s audience. Although not a political text, 
the SVK proved to be a constructive medium through which competing notions of kingship 
and legitimacy could be acknowledged. The historical dominance of the Newars in the Nepal 
Valley, for example, meant that, despite regular court intrigues, there was relative continuity 
in the courts of the medieval period insofar as the Valley kings were all Newar and often 
closely related through familial ties. Kingship was therefore not contested in the same way as 
it was with the rise of Prithvi Narayan. The issues surrounding the ascendancy to the throne of 
a foreign ruler with a different social and political orientation would have been a compelling 


reason for a more expansive conversation concerning kingship in the SVK tradition from the 





°° Recall that Prithvi Narayan began his military campaign in 1743 when he assumed control of the throne of 
Gorkha. He conquered the Nepal Valley a quarter of a century later in 1968-69. 
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mid-eighteenth century onward, in contrast to the minimalist account of Navaraj’s ascendance 
to the throne in early SVK texts. 

In the oldest SVK texts there is a single episode that speaks of kingship. This occurs 
when Navaraj, Gomayaju’s son, is crowned king of a neighboring area due to the power of the 
prasad from his mother’s observance of the Svasthant vrat. In earlier texts such as the 1603 
SVK, the episode is plainly described with little detail and in a matter-of-fact tone: 

Sometime thereafter, the king of this region died. As the king had no son, the 

ministers conferred and concluded, “The people should not be without a king. 

This Navarajdeva has good qualities, is a Brahman, and possesses the marks of a 

king. For this reason he will be made king.” Navarajdeva, together with his 

mother, then rode an elephant [to the neighboring region] accompanied by the 

sound of many instruments. There was a sindir jatra, and at the gate a 

welcoming ritual was performed. The king was then consecrated with tika.” 

SVKs in the eighteenth century, on the other hand, describe this episode, like many other 
narratives in the text at this time, in noteworthy detail. Moreover, there are two further 
narrative developments that suggest a greater concern with the rituals and protocols central 
to contemporary kingship and intimate an unusual controversy surrounding Navaraj’s 
coronation. Both examples presented here are from a SVK text that dates to 1750 [NS 870]. 


First is the appearance of an unwed princess who ‘belongs’ to the neighboring region, 


eventually named in the text as Lavanyade§,” of which Navaraj becomes king. The narrative 





°° gvadichinom kalannali thva desaya raja mokam aputraka raja the mantrilokanam cintralapa raja ma[talyakam praja cone 
mado jumham | thva navarajadeva ati Sadguni brahmana rajo cihnarh dava thva thvartena raja yaya dhakam samastam 
urandava thva navarajadeva mamana sahita kisi gayakava anega bajana badelapava simdhulajatra yanana dvdlasa 

*° The significance of this place name remains unclear. The Sanskrit term “la@vanyam” means both “saltness” and 
“beauty, loveliness, charm” (Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1365). Apte includes the following 
commentary in his entry for lavanyam: “Shri Kshitishachandra points out in his Mafijiisa that the word does not 
seem to have any connection with lavana (salt).” A proven connection with salt and, by association (demonstrated 
by the use of “lavana” in various compound words; cf ibid., 1361), the ocean, might have indicated that 
Lavanyade§ was located near an ocean, which would have significant implications for a local text from a 
landlocked region. Alternatively, a reference to salt might refer to the importance of Sankhu along the trade 
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tells us little about her. We know only of her that after the people of Lavanyades accept 
Navar4aj as their king, “having touched his lotus-like feet and bowed down after 
circumambulating [him] three times, her husband became king and sat on the throne. ... Then 
Gomayaju, Navaraj, and the princess lived happily.”” The implication is that Navaraj weds this 
princess prior to assuming the throne. There is no question about this union in later SVKs, 
which clearly describe Navaraj’s marriage to the princess and how they live happily ever after, 
even after Navaraj reunites with his first wife. The significance of this narrative development 
rests in the fact that Nepal’s rulers have historically been required to wed prior to taking the 
throne. While we cannot know for certain, there appears to be a subtle reinforcement of this 
tradition in the sudden appearance of princess Lavanyavati. Navaraj is of course already 
married, but his wife is notably absent before, during, and immediately after his consecration 
as king.” 

The second example offers further commentary on kingship. In SVKs from the mid- 
eighteenth century onwards, Navaraj becomes king not only because Gomayaju observes the 
Svasthani vrat, but because Navaraj pleases Mahadev and Parvati through his worship of them 
after he returns home and receives from them a boon to become king. As he does more and 


more so in these later SVKs, Mahadev (though often at the insistence of Parvati) usurps 





route to/from Tibet, where salt was historically one of its biggest commodities. There is, however, no evidence to 
support this interpretation. It is, therefore, perhaps most likely that Lavanyade§ refers simply to a region of 
notable beauty and charm. 

* calanddavindu kayao svacakra nuyao bhoka puydo thuo svami chatrapati yando sighasanasa talam | [...] thana gvamaju 
naoraja rajakanya sukhana vijyata || "Srisvasthaniyavartta [Sic]," Ch 82, folio 119b. 

“ His first wife does eventually reunite with her husband the king, at which time the Mother Queen (Gomayaju), 
King (Navaraj), and two Queens live happily together. This makes a telling statement also in reference to the 
traditional practice of taking multiple wives (cf. Chapter Five). Interestingly, Gomayaju makes plain the hierarchy 
in the family when, in more contemporary SVKs, she pointedly offers the keys to the palace storeroom to her 
reformed first daughter-in-law. Whether this narrative is based upon an actual historical affair can only remain a 
matter of speculation. Cf. Gautam Vajracarya’s theory as presented in Chapter Two. 
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Svasthanr's role as the direct agent of a change in fortune. Although Navaraj is now fated to 
become king, his path to the throne is beset with setbacks. The elaboration of the episode in 
full is helpful:” 


Because Navaksetra [another name occasionally given the kingless 
neighboring region] did not have a king, all the ministers and civil servants 
consulted about the situation and performed a pijd of Airavat the elephant. 
“Paramesvar Elephant! This kingdom ... does not have a king. ... Therefore you 
must go and find a suitable king for the kingdom.” They gave the elephant a 
kalas and a garland of golden flowers, and sent him off to the city. In the city, 
many people, finely adorned in their ornaments and looking their best, came 
and presented themselves in front of the elephant. Navaraj also decided to go 
see the elephant. Gomayaju warned her son that he should not go in front of the 
elephant, fearing that it might trample him. So Navaraj watched the elephant 
from a distance. But when the elephant saw Navar4aj, the large animal ran to him 
from a distance and put the garland of golden flowers on him, offered him water 
from the kalas, and returned to the court with him upon his back. Seeing this, 
the ministers and civil servants said, “Here there are so many Upadhyayas but 
he brought this Brahman who is not of this caste.” Navaraj descended from the 
elephant and was sent away. Crying and crying, he ran home but did not tell 
Gomayaju anything. 

They sent the elephant out to search for a king a second time, and again 
the elephant brought back Navaraj. The ministers and civil servants wondered 
what had gotten into the elephant. So they put Navardaj in a pit, covered it, and 
kept him there. Upadhyaya wrestlers said to the elephant, “Paramesvar 
Elephant, what happened to you? Twice you went and brought his [Brahman] 
back. Now go find a suitable king for this region and bring him to us.” Saying 
this, they sent him off. The elephant felt extremely sad and thought, “Why do 
these people give me such grief? There is no other king suitable like Navaraj to 
be king of this area because his mother, Gomayaju, received a boon from 
Mahadev and Parvati that frees her from her destitution and despair. There is 
no one else for this kingdom but him.”” Thinking thus and feeling despondent, 
the elephant began his search again. 





“S "Srisvasthaniyavartta [Sic]," Chs 80-82, folios 114a-21a. 

“* he paramyasvala hasti dhakam jhijisa rajyasa [...] raja madayakao cone [...] thuliya namistini chalapolasena gvamha jhijisa 

rajyayata raja jogya jula | Ibid., Ch 80, 114b. 

* thana thathya jukao opadhya palamanapanisen dhalam [...] tha otu jataha madu mha hala | Ibid., Ch 81, folio 116b. 

* he palamesvala hasti chalapola chu jula nepola ono umh tum jonido hala nepola ono ao hanam chapola manijayapala 

nascicayanam chalapola syana gvamha jogya jala || Ibid. 

”’ thana kisinah maha durkhana bhalapu tva lokanah jita vinaskdlasah jita durkha vilah jita chaya apagala vila thva 

rajyasah naordja vinanah raja suyam adina madu dhakam thva raja mayaya suyam bhurkhe maduh thvaya mama dhalasah 
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The elephant searched here, there, and everywhere, but did not find 
Navaraj. Meanwhile, a worried Navaraj cried out for his mother. The elephant 
heard Navar4aj’s cries and freed him from the pit. He gave Navaraj water from 
the kalas, placed on him the garland of golden flowers, carried him on his back 
in a procession around the city and brought him to the palace. When the 
ministers and civil servants saw that the elephant returned with the Brahman a 
third time, they thought that the elephant was downright crazy. But then an old 
man chastised them for thinking the elephant was crazy. “Why is Navaraj not 
suitable as king? Certainly not because he is a Brahman. ... Navar4j is suitable. 
The princess then welcomed King Navaraj, circumambulated him, and sat him 
on the throne. 
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In addition to the more elaborate process of finding a suitable king, there are implicit 
statements about who is suitable - and who is not - to be king in this region. Leaving aside the 
conspicuously curious fact that the ministers’ statement contradicts the traditional role of 
Brahmans as priests and not kings, the question of caste is raised because the ministers want 
only an Upadhyaya Brahman. This statement, which appears to be specific to this 1750 SVK, 
offers critical commentary that suggests a tension between Newars and non-Newars. An 
Upadhyaya (Rajopadhyaya in Nepal today) Brahman is a Newar Brahman. In the early to mid- 
eighteenth century, prior to the Gorkhali conquests, Upadhyaya Brahmans, of all the various 
Brahmans living in the Nepal Valley, were the most closely associated with Newar culture and 


tradition and, as the royal priests, were still widely revered in the Valley.” 





Spies = sexe 


gvamataya murtih babu dhalasah srt 3 mahadeva hukama dhalasa sri 3 parvvattiya ajfia vrahmana dhalasah namarvvasya 
thva vahikana meva raja suyayah thvaya vinanam mevaya adikalam madu dhakam | Ibid., Ch 81, folio 17a-b. 

*S thva naoraja chuya raja jogya makhata vramhana jata makhura [...] naoraja jogya dhakam | Ibid., Ch 82, folio 119a 

* Historically, but particularly today, these Newar Brahmans have a complex, contested relationship with their 
Newar identity, due largely to their displacement as the “supreme religious authority” by Parbatiya or hill 
Brahmans who were initially brought into the Valley by Prithvi Narayan and subsequently favored by the Shah 
rulers (Toffin, “The Social Organization of Rajopadhyaya Brahmans,” 191; see Chapter Three).”” According to 
Toffin, “confrontation with an exterior power and the Rajopadhyayas’ consequent loss of status were decisive for 
the development of their identity” (ibid.).“° The Upadhyaya Brahmans increasingly found reason to identify more 
with their Brahman identity, as a result of which they progressively distanced themselves from their Newar 
associations. 
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The fact, then, that a non-Upadhyaya Brahman is turned away after being selected as 
king suggests a preference for a Newar king. This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
at the time of this text in the mid-eighteenth century, the Gorkhali forces were making key 
advances from the west towards the Nepal Valley. There was a looming threat that the 
Parbatiyas would displace Newar royalty until they in fact imposed a non-Newar hill king over 
a predominantly Newar population. Although this text predates the Gorkha conquest of the 
Nepal Valley, the Gorkhas had already spent the greater part of the eighteenth century 
expanding their territories. Certainly these military advancements were known and feared 
among the Valley populace. It is therefore reasonable to conjecture that there would be a 
wariness of foreigners, particularly as rulers, which could find safe expression within the 
context of the SVK. While this brief statement in the text demonstrates the natural resistance 
a Newar community would show to a non-Newar king, it also appears to underscore the 
necessity of accepting such an outsider as leader. It seems too speculative to suggest that the 
non-Upadhyaya Brahman in this narrative (Navaraj) is in fact a Parbatiya Brahman - which 
would then transform the entirety of the SVK into a narrative about a non-Newar community. 
Alternatively, it seems more reasonable to interpret this narrative element as a desire of the 
local Newar population for a king who is as Newar as the Upadhyaya Brahmans. This would 
again reflect the Newar-ness of the SVK, without altering the perceived identities of the main 
characters (i.e., Gomayaju and her parents, son, etc.) as Newar. Because this particular instance 
of explicit caste naming remains, to the best of my knowledge, effectively limited to this 
particular SVK, it is difficult to determine the true motive and implication of this narrative 


element. 
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We do know that, in contrast to the 1750 SVK, the majority of SVKs from the early 
nineteenth century onwards continue to focus on the difficult story of Navaraja’s crowning, 
but the terms of the debate are different. In these later SVKs, the public is in an uproar over 
the elephant’s selection of Navaraj as king not because he is or is not an Upadhyaya Brahman, 
but because he is a Brahman at all. The people proclaim that a Brahman is not fit to be king, a 
position suitable only for a member of the Ksatriya class. As in the 1750 SVK, an old man 
interjects to remind the crowd that the elephant is doing the work of the gods (quite literally, 
for in most later SVKs Harihar is said to possess the elephant during his search in order to 
direct his selection to Navaraj) and can choose no one but the most suitable man, whether he 
be a Ksatriya or Brahman, to be king. Again, given the growing presence of the Gorkhalis and 
the more orthodox Hindu ideology they historically espoused and the fact that the text 
suggests that the king chosen is an outsider, one possible interpretation of this narrative shift 
is that the selection of a Brahman for king reflected what locals regarded as the more 
Brahmanized nature of Prithvi Narayan and his successors on account of the rulers’ association 
with normative Brahmanical Hindu culture. There may have been a local perception of Prithvi 
Narayan as a Brahman in the garb of a warrior because of his preoccupation with projecting an 
image of Nepal as a pure Hindu land. To this end, the narrative may indirectly reference the 
unusual relationship Prithvi Narayan Shah had with the legendary Bhagavanatha, a yogi who 
served as more than a religious advisor to the Gorkha ruler. Bhagavanatha “collaborate[d] with 
the king, and share[d], in his own way, in the king’s military conquests. We see Bhagavanatha 


using the prestige proper to a holy man, the magical powers gained through his practice of 
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Hatha Yoga, and his strategic knowledge, in support of, or even as a means to inciting, the 
conquests of Prithvi Narayan.”” 

Regardless of the specifics of the debate, the increased attention to changing protocols 
for kingship selection from the eighteenth century onwards suggests that there was a greater 
concern about this issue - and the broader issue of accepting the presence of foreigners. The 
SVK is not an overtly political text, so it is not surprising that the text did not seize upon the 
issue of kingship and explicitly expand on it over time. The elaboration of Navaraj’s coronation 
nicely illustrates the way in which the SVK textual tradition reacted to specific issues that 
emerged in the eighteenth century as a result of the Gorkha military campaign and the 


increasing contact between Newar and high-caste Hindu cultures. It also highlights the 


strength and solidarity of the Newar community when confronted with foreign influences. 


The Puranization of the SVK 

While the previous example highlights the Newars’ desire and limited ability to hold at 
bay encroaching high-caste Hinduizing influences, the SVK tradition undergoes a significant 
transformation in the eighteenth century that illuminates the ways in which the historically 
Newar SVK tradition actively embraced some of these Brahmanical Hindu influences. 
Specifically, the text as a whole is transformed through the process of Puranization. As 
discussed in Chapter One, the Puranas are an encyclopedic body of Sanskrit texts that 
traditionally serve as the normative source for myth, ritual, and history in the Hindu religious 


tradition. Puranization therefore refers to the process by which a text gradually assumes the 





°° Bouillier, "The King and His Yogi," 16. 
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form, function, content, and/or ideology espoused in a/the Sanskrit Purand(s). I invoke this 
concept here as an explicit description of the organic, ongoing Hinduization of the Newars in 
the late medieval and early modern period. Examination of the SVK’s Puranization also offers 
counter-illustrations that highlight the Newarization of the Purana narratives and normative 
Brahmanical tradition more generally. The following discussion demonstrates the ways in 
which local and translocal narratives reflect and also come to contain one another. 

As elsewhere in the subcontinent, Nepal has a tradition of textual (re)production of the 
major Sanskrit Puranas by means of copying and translation, as evidenced by over twenty-five 
hundred manuscripts of Purana texts preserved in Kathmandu’s National Archives.” These 
range from more well-known texts such as the Bhagavata Purana, Siva Purana and Markandeya 
Purana to Nepal’s local Purana texts, namely the Svayambhi Purana (SvP), Pasupati Purana (PP), 
Himavatkhanda (HK), and Nepalamahatmya (NM), which are original compositions indigenous to 
Nepal. Although the Nepali Purana corpus historically refers to these four texts (see Chapter 
One), the National Archives’ cataloguing of (both classical and local) Purana texts includes the 
SVK. While the list of Purana-s names less than two dozen SVK texts out of the over six 
hundred SVK manuscripts preserved in the National Archives collection, the very inclusion of 
SVK texts on this list is an important indication of the text’s Puranization in the eighteenth 


century. 





** This number includes a number of mahatmya-s (such as the Devimahatmya), vrat kathds, and miscellaneous 
stotras, etc. Unfortunately, of the 2647 mss the National Archives catalogue lists as Purana texts only 648 are 
dated, which makes it difficult to draw any reliable conclusions about their role in the Puranization process. The 
vast majority of the dated manuscripts, however, were written in the seventeenth, eighteenth, or nineteenth 
century. 
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With the gradual inclusion of the Puranic narratives that are described in this chapter, 
the SVK comes to share many of the features common to Puranic texts” and assumes the form 
of a small Upapurana, or sub-Purana.”’ The first two thirds of later SVK texts in fact bear a 
striking resemblance to the Kedarakhanda of the Skanda Purana, which also tells the story of the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati, from the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice to the defeat of the 
demon Taraka by Karttikeya, the offspring of the divine couple. Perhaps unsurprisingly then, 
the Kedarakhanda is the section of the Skanda Purana that the SVK claims for its origins.” 

This transformation of the SVK from a small local legend to a larger work connected to 
the Mahapurana tradition is similar to the pattern of development the SvP, PP, HK, and NM 
underwent. Horst Brinkhaus outlines the three stages of this development as follows: 

In the first stage, the Mahatmyas of both [Hindu and Buddhist] religious 

communities still consist of relatively short texts mainly devoted to single 

legends surrounding certain sanctuaries. In an intermediate phase, these short 

texts are collected and transformed into considerably more complex works. In 

the process, the individual legends of single local shrines now become 


embedded in newly structured ensembles of sanctuaries geographically close to 
one another. This process amounted to the sacralization of a whole area -in this 





» The Purana tradition itself identifies five characteristics, or paficalaksana, that function as a definition of a 
Purana. These five components are “primary creation and cosmogony (sarga), secondary creation, or the 
destruction and renovation of worlds, including chronology (pratisarga), the genealogy of gods and patriarchs 
(vamSa) the reigns of the Manus (manvantarani) and history, ‘or such particulars as have been preserved of the 
princes of the solar and lunar races, and of their descendants to modern times (vamSanuvarita)’” (Rao, “Purana as 
Brahmanic Ideology,” 87). Purana scholars, however, question the usefulness of this so-called definition because 
many Purana texts do not conform to or satisfy this definition. Some Purana texts even assert a definition based 
on the inclusion of ten characteristics, leading some scholars to believe that these five characteristics identified 
the Upapurdana-s, whereas Mahapurana-s possessed a greater ten characteristics (Hazra, Studies in the Puranic 
Records, 7). The great diversity among the contents of Purana texts, their dates of composition, and the 
intertextual exchanges between them tempers the effectiveness of these distinguishing characteristics. But the 
paticalaksana are nevertheless a useful guideline for understanding the evolution of the SVK into a (hybrid) Purana 
text. 

°° Tamot, "Svasthani vratakatha parampara," 6. 

*“ SVK scribes may have chosen to map the Kedarakhanda onto their own local work in part because of the discrete 
nature of this section, which would facilitate its wholehearted appropriation by another textual tradition (Cf. 
Rocher, The Puranas, 230; Doniger, Purdna Perennis, 80-81, 263 fn. 7)). Additionally, given the geographical and 
cultural vicinity between Nepal and Kedarnath, the place sacralized by this text, it is reasonable to assume that it 
traveled with Parbatiyas from the western hills into the Nepal Valley. 
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particular case, the territory of Nepal, which at that time did not cover much 

more than the present-day Kathmandu Valley. As a result of this expansion 

process, correspondingly great force was exerted to have the texts become a 

part of the great literary Sanskrit tradition of the Mahapuranas, which is to be 

seen as the third and final stage in this developmental process.” 
Recall that the PP is the foundation for both the NM and HK and that, following Brinkhaus, the 
focus on Pasupati became secondary to the increased significance associated with the notions 
of ‘Nepalmandala’ and the ‘Himavat’ region in the seventeenth century. Concurrently, this 
pattern of development, then, explains why, for example, the authors of the NM appropriated 
and reworked the contents of the PP but rightly reclassified what was originally a Purana (the 
PP) as a mahatmya (the NM). Brinkhaus demonstrates a similarly conscious evolution in the 
composition of the HK and argues that “the very designation ‘- khanda’ suggests that this 
relatively voluminous work was conceived by its authors or compilers probably right from the 
beginning as a chapter of the Skanda-Mahapurana.”” He further explains, “[t]he author or 
compiler wisely discarded the title ‘Purana’ used by his model, the Pasupatipurana, for such a 
title would have inevitably been understood only in the sense of a local, or at best regional, 
Sthalapurana. Instead he declared this work to be a chapter of a Mahapurdana [i.e, the Skanda 
Purana].””’ Similarly, SVK scribes did not opt to excise ‘vrat katha’ from the text’s title and 
entitle it ‘Svasthani Purana’ or even ‘Svasthani Mahatmya’. Rather, they strategically opted to 
identify the SVK as part of the mahapurana tradition.” 


The timing and nature of the evolutionary process of the PP, SvP, NM, and HK highlight 


two factors critical to the manner in which the SVK later developed. First, by the seventeenth 





°° Brinkhaus, "'Puranization", 2. 
°° Thid. 
*” Ibid. 
°° Although a common practice during the medieval period, in all instances there is no evidence within the 
Mahapurana textual tradition to substantiate claims of purdanic origin. 
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century the perception and experience of key concepts of locality, most notably of ‘Pasupati’ 
and later of ‘Nepalamandala’, were shifting and expanding to accommodate the changing 
realities of these geographic and cultural associations and identities. The increasing political, 
economic, and cultural interaction between the Newars of the Valley and people from the 
western Himalayan hills and the southern Gangetic plains altered the frame of reference for 
the identification of self and place. Second, the evolution of these four texts ironically suggests 
that a Purana is not necessarily a Purana. That is, a local Purana did not have the same 
currency as did the Sanskirt Puranas. Even an association with the Sanskrit Mahapurana-s, i.e., 
as a mahatmya, khanda, or even vrat katha, whether confirmed or merely purported, proved to 
be more productive than a local Sthalapurana in the eyes of local audiences. This is not to say 
that local productions had no value, but there was a growing need to contextualize these local 
works within a larger framework that was well established. In other words, the local gained 
greater value when it was attached to a translocal entity or tradition. This general trend was 
apparent in the Puranization of the SVK textual tradition insofar as the text asserted a direct 
connection with the Mahapurdana tradition. More importantly, although the text remained 
grounded in local specificities, these geographical and cultural particularities were now 
permanently couched within a broader context. The SVK originated as a local legend 
associated with a local goddess and rite. As the concept of the local broadened, the SVK 
appropriated translocal Purana narratives that expand its literary scope and functionality for 
its audience. 

Let us now turn to the SVK text to consider the nature and consequences of the Purana 


narratives that were infused into the SVK. There are two stages of significant narrative 
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development evident in the SVK during the eighteenth century: the first entailed the 
incorporation of the narrative cycle that focuses on Daksa Prajapati, Mahadev, and Sati Devi 


and the second is the addition of the Madhu-Kaitabha creation narrative. 


In with the Old: The First Stage of Puradnic Integration in the SVK 

The main story of the SVK, which remained stable in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, told a local legend of hardship and devotion: An old Brahman couple, Siva Bhatta 
and his wife Sati, miraculously beget a young daughter. This daughter, Gomayaju, marries the 
ill-fated, very aged and decrepit Siva Sarma, who dies in a foreign region while begging alms to 
support his wife and soon-to-be-born son, Navaraj. Years later, both Gomayaju and Navaraj’s 
ungrateful wife Candravatt perform the Svasthani vrat, although under different 
circumstances. These critical performances of the vrat nevertheless result in the reunion of 
mother and wife with Navardj as well as a positive change in social status. SVKs prior to the 
eighteenth century present this popular narrative of triumph over continued and often unjust 
suffering usually within the span of less than forty handwritten folios. 

By the mid-eighteenth century, however, the SVK began to exhibit significant narrative 
development in the form of, first, increased detail in or new variations of these ‘original’ or 
foundational narratives and, second, the incorporation of well known Purana narratives. With 
respect to the SVK’s ‘original’ narratives, there are numerous examples of expansion, but I 
present here only three, all taken from the aforementioned manuscript dating to 1750 (see 


Figure 4.1). 
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Figure 4.1 The opening folio of a Newar language SVK from 1750 (National Archives). 


First, what was previously the surprise birth of Gomayaju to the childless but devout 
Brahman couple is now described as the culmination of the couple’s devotional acts performed 
in order to earn Gane§’s favor.” The elephant-headed god offers them a boon, for which they 
in return ask for an end to their poverty. Ganes instructs them to take whatever they find 
waiting for them when they next come to do his paja and store it for three nights and four 


days. Siva Bhakta finds a dung patty and does as Gane§ instructed. On the fourth day, he finds 


that the dung patty has turned into gold and, much to his surprise, the lump of gold 


continually returns to its original size whenever he cuts off a piece. The Brahman couple thus 
sees an end to their poverty. Yet they are still childless, so they resume their daily paja to 


Gane until he offers them a second boon with the same instructions. Siva Bhakta brings a 





® "Srisvasthaniyavartta [Sic]," Chs 57-60, folios 66b-72b. 
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second dung patty home and stores it. To the great happiness of Siva Bhakta and his wife Sati. 
on the fourth day an infant girl is born of the dung. This new version of the birth of Gomayaju 
became the standard form of the narrative found among the majority of Newar language SVKs 
from the eighteenth century onwards and characteristic of all contemporary (i.e., printed) 
Nepali language SVKs.” 

A second and more significant twist in the plot of this mid-eighteenth text is that Siva 
Sarma, the old (now explicitly described as a septagenrian) and crippled Brahman whom 
Gomayaju must wed, is none other than Mahadev himself! After cursing the seven-year-old 
Gomayaju for ignoring him when he comes to beg for alms, Mahadev quickly abandons his 
mendicant disguise and assumes that of a decrepit Brahman named Siva Sarma. He then 
approaches Gomayaju’s father who is at the river performing his daily rituals. Mahadev, in his 
assumed identity as Siva Sarma, asks Siva Bhakta to give him what he wants or else he will kill 
himself. Without knowing what it is that he must give, Siva Bhakta quickly agrees out of fear of 
being responsible for what would be construed as the murder of a Brahman. Siva Sarma then 
asks for his daughter in marriage. Horrified, but bound by his word, Siva Bhakta agrees and is 
little consoled when he finds out later that the ill-fated marriage was the result of the angered 
mendicant’s curse. Mahadev as Siva Sarma marries Gomayaju and lives with her as her 
husband until one day he decides to set off in search of alms to support his now pregnant wife. 
After traveling to several regions as Siva Sarma, Mahadev sheds his disguise and returns to 


Kailas. 





°° In particular here I am referring to the popular red-cover bound printed SVKs that are sold in the bazaars 
throughout the Valley and elsewhere in Nepal today. There are, however, a few newer Newar language printed 
SVKs available, though they tend to vary a bit according to the author’s interpretation and artistic flare (see 
Chapter Five). 
*! "Srisvasthaniyavartta [Sic]," Chs 63-67, folios 75b-90a. 
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This particular narrative element, namely, Mahadev as Gomayaju’s husband, is more 
unusual than it is common among SVK versions. Other SVK variants, such as the Maithili- 
Newar language Svasthani natak or drama from 1711 [NS 831], include a similar, yet still 
different, version in which Gomayaju’s husband is, in a previous life, a Brahman who goes to 
heaven after years of ascetic practice, but cannot gain entry because he chose asceticism over 
marriage and consequently does not have any children. Much to his displeasure, he returns to 
the mortal realm where he marries Gomayaju and becomes the father of a son. When he 
eventually takes leave to seek alms and dies, the Brahman finally gains entrance into heaven. 
This variant is also rare. The most common version of this narrative is that found in the earlier 
SVKs, which present Gomayaju’s husband as an individual character unto himself - pitiful, 
aged, and crippled though he may be. 

A third and entirely new narrative element is also introduced in the mini-episode of 
Nag and Nagint. According to the 1750 SVK, these mythical serpent creatures, a husband and 
wife who have been inexplicably separated for twelve years, each find four of the eight pieces 
of prasad Candravati offers to the river at the conclusion of her Svasthani vrat.” Both Nag and 
Nagint rejoice in finding auspicious prasad, but feel it sinful to eat them alone. They seek one 
another out and ultimately reunite after their twelve-year separation through the power of 
the Svasthani vrat prasad. The Nag-Nagini episode gradually gains more prominence in later 
(especially printed Nepali language) SVKs, in which Nagini herself performs the Svasthani vrat 


with the desire of reuniting with her husband. 





* Tbid., Ch 96, folio 137a-b. 
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These narrative changes reflect the increasing presence of Purdnic influences in the 
SVK and the critical role the Purana tradition played in the textual development of the SVK 
tradition. Modifications to the ‘original’ SVK narratives reinforce the structure of the text 
through the use of explanatory frameworks and repetitive elements that foreshadow later 
events and recollect earlier ones, narrative tricks frequently employed in Hindu literary 
traditions.” For example, the introduction of Ganes into the story of Gomayaju’s miraculous 
birth provides an explanatory framework that emphasizes the importance of offspring (even 
when blessed with unlimited wealth) and highlights the power of devotion to the gods. This 
foreshadows Gomayaju’s hardship when her son leaves her to search for his father and her 
consequent devotion to the goddess Svasthant to bring him home. Similarly, the inclusion of 
the Nag-Nagini episode both recalls Gomayaju’s ordeal and foreshadows Candravatt’s later 
reunion with Navaraj. Repetition of events underscores not only the variability of 
circumstances and actors, but also the consistency of actions and their consequences. During 
performances of the Svasthani vrat the repetition enables the text to offer a variety of reasons 
(e.g., to reunite with a son or husband) different individuals (e.g., Gomayaju, Nagini) chose to 
undertake the vrat, as well as demonstrate the consistency of results that reward them (i.e., 
their successful reunion with their loved one). These methods of textual development are not 
unique to the SVK, but were commonly employed in Purana texts as well as other important 
oral and written traditions, such as the Mahabharata, to make texts more comprehensible and 


easily memorized. Storytellers and scribes used such techniques to weave a complex web of 





* A.K, Ramanujan, "Repetition in the Mahabharata," in Essays on the Mahabharata, ed. Arvind Sharma (Leiden: Brill, 
1991), 424. 
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recollection and foreshadowing that reinforced the narrative framework while advancing the 
storyline. 

The narrative alterations described above reflect not only an increasing dialogue with 
Puranic influences, but also the general Hinduization of the text. Introduction of additional 
pan-Hindu deities into the SVK narratives, for example, invites rituals, hymns, and other 
Hindu observances associated with these deities. The text becomes more explicitly Hindu, not 
just more Puranic. 

By the mid-eighteenth century the SVK, in addition to welcoming modifications of its 
foundational narratives, also incorporated an altogether new series of stories into its narrative 
fold. For the first time in the SVK’s now nearly two hundred year old history, the local 
narratives that focus on Gomayaju, Navaraj, and Candravati no longer constitute the sole or, 
arguably, even primary narrative of the SVK. From this period forward, the text opens with 
well-known Puranic narratives. After a brief word of ritual instruction (see Chapter Three), 
this mid-eighteenth-century version immediately launches into a series of familiar Purana 
stories: 

Daksa Prajapati marries his 120 daughters to the 120 gods™ -save for Sati 
Devi,” whom he refuses to give away in marriage because, without any male 
offspring, he needs her to maintain his household. Through an act of trickery 
(discussed below), Sati Devi nevertheless finds herself eventually married to Mahadev. 
When her father repeatedly insults her new husband, Sati Devi immolates herself in 
her father’s sacrificial fire. Mahadev subsequently destroys the sacrifice, decapitates 
Daksa Prajapati (but replaces his head with that of a goat) and wanders the earth with 
the corpse of Sati Devi, which the fire miraculously leaves untouched. As Mahadev 


roams the world, the other gods cause Sati Devi's body to decay and her limbs fall to 
the ground, which thereby gave rise to sixty-four sacred saktipiths. 





* The number of 120 daughters and 120 gods is a bit unusual but not unheard of early in the SVK tradition (it is 
found in a few private SVKs from Sankhu, including one dating to 1764/884), given that most puranic and later 
SVK accounts consistently number the daughters and gods at 330 million. 
°° The goddess Sati is typically called Sati Devi in Nepal. 
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While Mahdadev is distracted by the loss of his wife, two daityas scheme to 
wage war in heaven and establish their own kingdoms there. The gods, unable to act 
because of boons of indestructibility Mahadev had previously granted to the daityas, 
contemplate how to get the attention of Mahadev, who is now immersed in deep 
meditation in the Himalayas. Kamadev devises a plan whereby he enters Mahadev and 
generates in him a feeling of desire, which eventually causes Mahadev’s eyes to open 
and see Visnu who sits before him in the form of a beautiful woman. This rouses 
Mahadev and he returns to Kailas. 

In the meantime, Sati Devi becomes reincarnated as Parvati, who grows up 
with a deep devotion to Mahadev and determination to have him as her husband. 
Learning of her austerities undertaken in his name, Mahdadev tests Parvati’s devotion, 
is pleased, and ultimately consents to marry her. Finally, there is the birth of Ganga, 
Ganes and Kumar, who ultimately decapitates the two daityas who hijacked heaven. 
All was thus settled and stable among the gods, who returned happily to their abodes 
in heaven.” 


This narrative cycle is well-known from several of the major Sanskrit Purana-s, such as 
the Siva and Skanda Puranas,” where it became relatively standardized in its details as 
described above. In the incorporated SVK version, however, the Puranic narrative was 
rewritten with some new twists. Take, for instance, the episode that describes the marriage of 
Sati Devi and Mahadev. A detailed summary of the story from the 1750 SVK is as follows: 


Some time after the marriage of Daksa Prajapati’s daughters to the gods, Mahadev 
realizes that he alone, although master of Mt. Kailas, has no wife. He also learns that 
Daksa Prajapati has one daughter who remains unmarried. The great god goes to see 
Daksa Prajapati, who abhors Mahadev’s appearance and lifestyle, for Mahadev 
consumes hashish, wears ornaments made of snakes, covers himself with ashes from 
the cremation grounds, carries a trident and a hand-held drum, rides upon a bull, and 
sports the skin of a tiger. When Mahadev arrives, he requests that Daksa Prajapati 
give his one remaining daughter to him in marriage. Outraged, Daksa Prajapati assails 
Mahadev with insults and sends him away. 

Mahadev then goes to see Visnu in Vaikuntha. He tells Visnu of his situation and 
encounter with Daksa Prajapati. Visnu quickly reassures Mahadev and promises he 
will take care of everything. He then goes to see Daksa Prajapati, who warmly 
welcomes him. Before telling Daksa Prajapati the reason for his visit, he elicits a 
promise from Daksa Prajapati that he, Daksa Prajapati, will give Visnu whatever he 





°° "Srisvasthaniyavartta [Sic]," Chs 1-56, folios 1-66b. 
*’ For example, SkP 1.1.1-30 and SP 2.2.18-43, 2.3.6-54, and 2.4.2-10. 
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asks for. Visnu then asks for Daksa Prajapati’s daughter in marriage. Daksa Prajapati 
has no choice but to agree. 

Visnu returns to Vaikuntha and explains his plan to Mahadev. He instructs 
Mahadev to come to the wedding disguised as an old sanyasi begging for alms. On the 
day of the wedding, Mahadev arrives at the ceremony site in his disguise as an old 
ascetic. He immediately interrupts the ceremony and warns Visnu and Daksa 
Prajapati that if they do not give him alms, he will curse them. As planned, Visnu 
calms the beggar by assuring him that he will give him alms as soon as the marriage 
ceremony is completed. In the meantime, Visnu invites the beggar to sit next to him. 

As the ceremony proceeds, Visnu uses his illusory power to deceive the eyes of the 
mother and father, and places the hand of the bride into that of Mahadev the beggar, 
not his own. And so Daksa Prajapati’s daughter Sati Devi unwittingly marries the 
beggar, who is in fact Mahadev. Only much later, after Sati Devi goes with her new 
husband to his home and Mahadev tests her with various hardships, does the great 
god reveal his true nature, much to the astonishment and delight of Sati Devi.” 


This eighteenth-century SVK version of the story of the goddess Sati’s marriage to Siva 
[Mahadev] presents an interesting alternative to the more standard Puranic narrative. 
According to a version found in the Rudrasamhita of the Siva Purana, for instance, Sati wishes to 
marry Siva and her father voices no objection.” There is therefore no need for Mahadev to go 
the lengths he does to ensure he obtains his desired wife. In the SVK Mahadev tricks his way 
into marriage with Sati Devi, which is reminiscent of his manipulation of Gomaya’s betrothal 
to the old Brahman, who is, according to at least one variant described earlier, Mahadev 
himself. 

The Mahadev - Sati Devi marriage episode also incorporates elements from Purana 
narratives that describe Parvati’s wooing of Mahadev and their eventual marriage. It draws on 
the character and role of Visnu, who comes to figure prominently in the marriage narrative of 
Mahadev and Parvati. In certain Puranic accounts, Parvati, although immersed in austerities in 


the name of Mahadev since her birth, learns she is to be married to Visnu. She refuses this 





° "Srisvasthaniyavartta [Sic]," Chs 13-30, folios 7a-19b. 
° §P 1.17.1. 
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marriage and persists in her devotion to Mahadev. Visnu knows of her past relationship with 
Mahadev (as Sati Devi) and sympathizes with her singular desire to be reunited with him. He 
therefore removes himself as a suitor and encourages Parvati’s union with Mahadev. 

A nice illustration of how Puranic narratives were often transformed when they were 
written into the pages of the SVK, these ‘new’ narrative additions capitalize on the fluidity and 
mobility of narrative elements found within the SVK tradition and/or other non-local (in this 
case Purana) traditions. Scribes and storytellers borrow and rework these elements into stories 
suited to their new narrative home in ways that reinforce the narrative’s structure but also 
propel the storyline. What is striking in the narrative development of this particular marriage 
episode, and indeed in the entirety of the Mahadev - Sati Devi - Daksa Prajapati narrative cycle, 
is the conspicuous absence of any mention of the goddess Svasthani or her vrat. In this 
instance, while the addition of this Purana narrative does little to directly promote Svasthani 
or her text-ritual tradition, the narrative does makes a significant contribution by the 
broadening the purpose of the text to serve as a sourcebook for proper social and religious 
behavior, belief, and practice. 

Although there is no explicit reference to Svasthani or her rite in the Mahadev - Sati 
Devi - Daksa Prajapati narrative, one of the most effective means of weaving Puranic threads 
into the narrative fabric of the SVK is through descriptions in the text of performances of the 
Svasthani vrat. There are two such instances that appear in mid-eighteenth century SVKs that 
are worth mention. First is the SVK version of Parvati’s marriage to Mahadev. By the turn of 
the nineteenth century, the SVK variant, much like its Puranic counterparts, comes to focus on 


the austerities Parvati performs in Mahadev’s name. Impressed and pleased by her sustained 
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devotion (albeit to Mahadev), Visnu appears to Parvati and offers her a boon. She asks to have 
Mahadev as her husband. Visnu then instructs her in the Svasthani vrat, her performance of 
which produces the desired results and Parvati and Mahadev marry soon after she completes 
the vrat.” 

A second common Purana narrative that appears in the SVK in the mid-eighteenth 
century and incorporates the Svasthant vrat is Ganes and Kumar’s competitive 
circumambulation of Mt. Sumeru. In the SVK variant, long after Ganes shrewdly wins by 
circumambulating his parents (Mahadev and Parvati) rather than the mountain, Parvati begins 
to fret when Kumar fails to return. Mahadev entreats his concerned wife to perform the 
Svasthani vrat with the assurance that it will result in Kumar’s return. (In variations of this 
episode in other SVK texts, it is more common for Mahadev to instruct in the vrat not Parvati 
but Ganga, who claims to be one of Kumar’s biological mothers.) Parvati then performs the vrat 
as instructed, and is, as promised, rewarded with the speedy return of Kumar. As already 
mentioned, in later editions of the SVK, especially in Nepali language versions, the Svasthant 
vrat is first introduced when Visnu suggests and then instructs Parvati in the vrat for the sake 
of getting Mahadev as her husband. Only later does Ganga/Parvati perform the vrat for a 
second time, followed by an additional divine performance of the vrat by the serpant goddess 
Nagin, and then by Gomayaju and Candravati. Whether it be Parvati, Ganga or Nagint, these 


Purana-cum-SVK narratives in which a well-known divine personality is instructed to perform 





” The earliest SVK text in which I found this narrative dates to 1760 [NS 880], though the narrative does not 
appear consistently in SVKs until around the turn of the nineteenth century. Additionally, in contemporary 
printed Nepali language SVKs, Mahadev, concerned by the power of her increasing austerities, appears to Parvati 
and instructs her to do similar austerities in the name of Visnu, and then to follow whatever instructions Visnu 
gives her when he too comes to see her. Visnu is of course unsettled but pleased by Parvati’s steadfastness, offers 
her a boon, and instructs her in the Svasthant vrat so that she may obtain Mahadev as her husband according to 
her desire. 
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the Svasthani vrat demonstrates one of the most effective means by which the SVK was able to 
incorporate translocal narratives into its local tradition.” 

Although there is a visible exchange of narrative elements between Purana and SVK 
narratives, there is a notable disparity between the ‘newer’ Puranic narratives that now open 
the SVK and the ‘older’ local narratives that once alone constituted the SVK. In the 1750 SVK, 
for instance, there are a total of ninety-eight chapters, the first fifty-six of which are the 
Puranic narratives described above, whereas the last forty-two are the local narratives of 
Gomayaju, Navaraj, and Candravatt. This inequality between the ‘newer’ translocal and ‘older’ 
local narratives is significant, for it marks the beginning of a critical trend within the textual 
history and development of the SVK. From the initial inclusion of Purana narratives in the 
eighteenth century, these translocal narratives gradually grow in size and number such that in 
today’s contemporary printed Nepali language SVKs, the Purana narratives constitute nearly 
two-thirds of the SVK, consigning the ‘original’ local narratives to the last third of the text. 
Moreover, there is no segue between these two main sections of the SVK. In the 1750 SVK, 
chapter fifty-five describes the gods’ war with a menacing daitya duo and the return of the 
gods to heaven, and chapter fifty-six introduces the poverty-stricken Siva Bhatta and his 


woeful family tale. 





” This method of integration is not unique to the SVK. The vrat kathd-s for the popular Tij (Haritalika) vrat 
celebrated by high-caste married Hindu women (in Nepal and India), for example, similarly uses the story of 
Parvati and her single-minded devotion to winning Mahadev as her husband as the vehicle for illustrating the 
performance of that vrat. Rather than performing the Svasthani vrat in order to gain Mahadev as her husband, 
Parvati performs instead the Haritalika vrat. For a discussion of the Tij (Haritalika) vrat in Nepal, see Bennett, 
Dangerous Wives, Sacred Sisters. For a discussion of its Indian counterpart, see Pearson, “Because It Gives Me Peace of 
Mind.” It is interesting to note that the austerities Parvati performs are much more severe in the Indian versions 
of the narrative. 
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The seemingly abrupt transition from the translocal realm of the divine to the local 
mortal realm, however, belies the strong connections that bind together these two 
overarching sections of the SVK. Perhaps the most obvious connection is the consistency of 
subject matter addressed throughout the whole of the newly expanded text that focuses 
heavily on the plight of women. Both the Purana-based and local narratives offer an array of 
female characters and personalities who face various struggles such as undesirable marriages, 
leaving one’s maternal home for one’s husband’s home, child rearing, and so on. The variety of 
female character, voice, and agency offers the SVK audience multiple points of entry into the 
imaginaire of the text based on the personal lived experience of each person who hears or 
reads the text. Chapter Five examines in detail questions surrounding images of Hindu 
womanhood. 

In broader terms, the incorporation of these Purana narratives provides a new literary 
and cosmological framework for the ‘original’ SVK narratives. Prior to this eighteenth century 
Puranic infusion, the SVK was grounded primarily in the mortal realm and focused on the 
human-local condition(s). The incorporation of Purana narratives expanded the cosmological 
horizon of the text to include devalok, the realm of the gods and goddesses, and contextualized 
the lived human experience within a divine mytho-history. This served to remind and reassure 
the SVK’s audience of the social and moral order that structures their universe, a topic we 
return to in the last section of this chapter. The SVK was written into a larger history that 
situated the local characters and customs within a broader context, which both highlighted 
the local nature of the ‘original’ SVK narratives, while bringing the local into conversation 


with translocal figures and ideology. The Puranic narratives provided certain aspects of the 
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biographies of some of the main (divine) characters of the SVK, most notably Mahadev and 
Parvati, further entrenching the SVK in both Puranic mythology and Hindu ideology. 

The dialogue between the Purana and human-local narratives occurs primarily through 
the use of repetition and the foreshadowing and recollection of events, circumstances, and 
themes. For instance, Sati Devi’s seemingly disastrous surprise marriage to the old beggar in 
fact proved to be an auspicious marriage to Mahadev.” Similarly, while Gomayaju’s 
undesirable child marriage to a man ten times her age does not immediately give way to a life 
of ease and luxury, her journey does eventually culminate in the happiness and comfort of her 
son becoming king. A more tangible example is the fact that narrative descriptions of the 
Svasthant vrat are introduced and performed a total of three times within the context of the 
Purana narratives prior to the two performances described in the local narratives. The use of 
repetition creates a sense of continuity and momentum that flows between the Purana and 
local narratives. By weaving the Purana elements into the SVK and elements of the ‘original’ 
narratives into the Puranic framework, the union between the two appears natural and 
organic. The Purana narratives establish a credible framework rife with useful background 
information and contextualize the human-local section of the text while advancing the 
storyline. The selection of Purana narratives incorporated into the SVK was not haphazard, 
but purposefully chosen to complement to the ‘original’ SVK narratives. 

There was a contemporary development in the ritual aspect of the Svasthant tradition 
that helps illuminate the factors that contributed to the textual expansion of the SVK in this 


period. One of the most prominent aspects of the narrative descriptions of the ritual 





” Of course, her marriage to Mahadev also eventually leads to Sati Devi’s famous self-immolation during her 
father’s grand sacrifice. 
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performance of the Svasthani vrat in the 1750 SVK is that in each instance in which a male 
character instructs a female character in the Svasthani vrat pujavidhi - a notable dynamic itself 
- the vrat is explicitly described as beginning on Paus (mid-December - mid-January) pirnima 
and concluding on Magh ptrnima. That is, what was once a ritual vow of one night and two 
days’ duration (see Chapter One) now spans the length of an entire month. There is no textual 
commentary to explain this significant expansion of the Svasthani ritual tradition as described 
in the SVK, nor is there any other historical documentation of how the added textual 
narratives figured into actual ritual and public readings of the SVK. There is evidence, 
however, that the ritual practice of the Svasthant vrat had in fact expanded to a month’s 
duration. The parallel expansions of the text and ritual suggest a correlation between these 
developments, though it is impossible to state with certainty which influenced the other. What 
is clear is that local Nepalis perceive a strong connection between the textual and ritual 
aspects of the Svasthani tradition. 

Our understanding of the expansion of the Svasthant vrat is obscured, due largely to the 
ambiguous relationship the Svasthani ritual tradition has with the Madhav Narayan festival, a 
month-long vrat celebrated concurrently in Sankhu (and Bhaktapur) throughout the month of 
Magh. The exact nature of the relationship between these two vrat rituals remains uncertain 
and contested, with Sankhu’s locals and ritual priests failing to distinguish clearly between the 
two traditions. There is only one set of daily rites performed in Sankhu during the month of 
Magh. Whether Nepalis consider this ritual performance to be that of the Svasthani or Madhav 


Narayan vrat varies according to whom you ask. Female vratdalu, however, believe themselves 
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to be performing the Svasthant vrat, and it is the Svasthani vrat that draws hundreds of 
devotees and pilgrims to Sankhu each year. 

Yet there does appear to be a distinct difference between the two vrat traditions. For 
example, during the communal daily ritual worship ceremony - again, performed in honor of 
Svasthant or Madhav Narayan, depending on who you ask - there is no mention or even 
allusion to the goddess Svasthani - female and male vratalu instead repeatedly chant “Madhav 
Narayan,” and Madhav Narayan is the recipient of their offerings. There are other central 
aspects of the ritual vrat observance in Sankhu that are not prescribed within SVPVs and 
appear to have little if anything to do with the worship of Svasthani. For instance, there are 
four pilgrimages to ritually significant places (notably, where other Narayans live) throughout 
the Valley by all vratalu and prostration of the male participants throughout the village on 
special ritual occasions. The more visible and physically demanding role required of male 
participants in the Madhav Narayan vrat is a key distinction between the Svasthani and 
Madhav Narayan vrat-s. Nevertheless, it would be misleading to categorize the Madhav 
Narayan ritual as a male rite in contrast to the Svasthani vrat as a female rite. Although more 
physically rigorous, male participation in the Svasthani / Madhav Narayan vrat is significantly 
smaller in number than female participation. There are typically hundreds of women but only 
one or two dozen men participating (see Figure 4.2). Additionally, female vratalu accompany 
and assist male vratalu during their most physically challenging days, making them integral to 
the successful completion of these ritual tasks. A difference of greater consequence than 


gender affiliation is the fact that the Svasthani vrat can be performed individually and without 
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the assistance of a priest. The Madhav Narayana vrat, in contrast, requires the presence and 


guide of a priest and is only performed in group settings in Sankhu and Bhaktapur. 





Figure 4.2 Vratalu perform the daily group worship during the communal observance of the 
Svasthani vrat / Madhav Narayan vrat. The women are dressed in red and the men are seated 
nearest to the object of worship (Madhav Narayan) (Sankhu, 2005). 

Baba Laksmi, the head local ascetic who has been actively involved in the Magh 
celebrations for many years, offers one popular theory of the connection between the two 
traditions. He contends that, although it is not part of the SVK narrative tradition, Visnu was 
the first to perform the Svasthani vrat. Visnu therefore comes to Sankhu in Magh as Madhav 
Narayan, Visnu’s name in the month of Magh, in order to do the Svasthani vrat again. The 
women vratalu worship him throughout the month because Nepalis, according to Baba Laksmi, 


consider the women to embody Parvati while they are sitting the vrat and Visnu is the one who 
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instructs Parvati in the vrat (according to later and contemporary SVKs).”’ According to the 
current presiding priest, the daily structure and rules are for the Madhav Narayan vrat, but the 
asvamedha sacrifice performed on the last night of the vrat is based on Daksa Prajapati’s 
asvamedha sacrifice in the SVK and serves as a great “thank you” to Visnu / Madhav Narayan 
on the part of Parvati.” 

On the other hand, it is possible that an expansion of the Svasthani ritual tradition 
affected the way in which the SVK textual tradition expanded. For instance, a gradual fusion of 
the Svasthani and Madhav Narayan vrat traditions might account for the increasing presence 
of Visnu in the SVK throughout the eighteenth century. Although his character is not as 
prominent as that of Mahadev, Visnu becomes an active figure in the Purana narratives 
integrated into the SVK in the eighteenth and nineteenth century. This is most notable in 
eighteenth century SVK texts, for example, in his scheming role in orchestrating the marriage 
of Sati Devi and Mahadev and his central role in the creation narrative discussed in the next 
section. His visibility in the text continues to grow in the nineteenth century, as evidenced by 
his role in several additional Purana narratives the SVK incorporates later (see Chapter Five). 
Similarly, the increased difficulty of undertaking the vrat (especially by those participating in 
the communal observance in Sankhu) may have inspired the inclusion of the narrative that 


describes the severe austerities Parvati performs in the hopes of attaining Mahadev as her 





” Baba Laksmi, personal communication, January 2008. It is worth mention that while Baba Laksmi and other 
local residents may not be the most highly (formally) educated, their opinions and interpretations are 
nevertheless relevant for they reflect local beliefs and ideas in circulation. 
” Sudhanraj Rajopadhyay, personal communication, January 2008. This fire sacrifice shares the same name as the 
great Vedic asvamedha, or horse, sacrifice, but has nothing to do with horses and bears little if any resemblance to 
the ancient rite. The designation of the Svasthani vrat’s culminating rite as an aSvamedha yajfia is intended, 
however, to intimate that this sacrifice is “equal to the most meritorious form of yajfia,” i.e., the asvamedha 
sacrifice. Some SVK texts in fact assert that “observing the vrata produces the merit of having performed one 
hundred ASvamedha yajfia” (Iltis, “The Swasthdni Vrata,” 749). See Iltis (ibid, 748-765) for a detailed description of 
the asvamedha yajfia performed in Sankhu at the conclusion of the communal observance of the Svasthanti vrat. 
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husband. This is acommon component of the story of Parvati’s marriage to Mahadev, but it 
takes on additional significance when viewed in relation to the expansion of the Svasthani 
ritual tradition. The extended ritual period may have also served as an open invitation for an 
expansion of the text to a month’s reading duration. 

There is scarcely more historical evidence for the Madhav Narayan vrat than there is 
for the Svasthani vrat. Bal Gopal Shrestha, an anthropologist and Sankhu native, speculates 
that the Madhav Narayan tradition in Sankhu dates to the second half of the sixteenth 
century,” though the only concrete historical evidence available, an inscription on the male 
vratalu-s’ rest house, states that two brothers commissioned the reconstruction of the rest 
house in 1789 [NS 909] due to its dilapidated condition.”* This suggests that, at the very least, 
the Madhav Narayan tradition was well established in Sankhu by the eighteenth century. 
Exactly when the Svasthani text-ritual tradition became associated with Sankhu and/or with 
the Madhav Narayan tradition, however, remains unclear. The earliest textual evidence we 
have establishes a connection between the SVK and the particular village of Sankhu in the 
early nineteenth century.” In many of these nineteenth century SVK texts, the river in which 


the sinful daughter-in-law is submerged due to her ill-fated insult of Svasthant vrat prasad is 





” Bal Gopal Shrestha, "The Ritual Composition of Sankhu: The Socio-Religious Anthropology of a Newar Town in 
Nepal" (PhD Dissertation, University of Leiden, 2002), 372-73. There are at least two inscriptions in Bhaktapur’s 
Hanumanghat, one dates to 1602 [NS 722] and the other to 1729 [NS 849] that state an explicit connection to the 
Madhav Narayan vrat tradition (Raj, “Bhaktapur hanumanghatsita sambandhit duivata likhatpatra,” 8). 
Chhatrabahadur Kayastha also mentions a third inscription from 1408 [NS 528] in Bhaktapur that commemorates 
the “Maghi Vrata Gosthi,” which he takes as an early reference to the Svasthani vrat (Kayastha, Thimi deSay, 
bhamika [Introduction]). I have to disagree with Kayastha on this, and would suggest rather that it refers to the 
Madhav Narayan vrat. 
’° The rest house was recently reconstructed again in 2007, and this 1789 inscription is no longer displayed on the 
building. It is now kept in the nearby house in which Sankhu’s small ascetic population lives. They kindly allowed 
me to examine and photograph the stone inscription. 
” For example, a ninety folio SVK from 1813 [NS 933] owned by a local Sankhu family. 
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specifically named and identified as the Salinadi (or Sali river), which flows next to Sankhu.”® 
Why this narrative connection was established with Sankhu (rather than any of the other 
numerous Newar villages that populate the Valley) and why the connection was made two 
hundred years into the tradition’s history remains a mystery.” What this connection does 
demonstrate is that concurrent with the SVK’s domestication of Purana narratives that 
broadened the cosmological and geographical context of the SVK, the text also further 
grounded itself in local geography and culture. With one hand the text expanded the narrative 


horizon, but with the other, it brought everything back home to the local. 


Back to the Beginning: The Second Stage of Purdnic Integration in the SVK 
The second stage of Puranic integration occurs toward the close of the eighteenth 
century with the introduction of a second familiar Purana narrative, that of Madhu-Kaitabha 
and the creation of the universe. In the SVK, this creation narrative precedes the set of 
narratives described in the previous section as part of the first stage of Puranic infusions into 
the SVK. The SVK text as a whole (after the brief pijavidhi) begins with the story of Visnu, 
Brahma, and the troublemaking daitya (demon) duo Madhu and Kaitabha. This narrative is 


perhaps most widely known from the Devi-mahatmya (DM), in which the myth constitutes one 





”81 would like to thank Prakash Man Shrestha for his tireless aid in explaining and tracking down these 
references. In these nineteenth century SVKs that make specific mention of the Salinadi, the river is typically 
identified by its older Newar names, such as Sailaja nadi, Salina khusi, etc. (Prakash Man Shrestha, personal 
communication, February 2008). 
” When this question arose in the course of conversation with Kasinath Tamot, he, somewhat in jest and 
somewhat in all seriousness, conjectured that the reason may be as simple as that a Sankhu local felt moved by 
the SVK narrative and so chose to situate the geography of the narrative in relation to his personal geography. 
Once word began to spread, orally or through newly adapted SVKs, people from around the Valley began to make 
the same associations. Tamot suggests that the tradition of identifying Sankhu and the Salinadi as the site of the 
main events in the SVK could have easily begun in any number of places (Tamot, personal communication, 
February 2008). 
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of the three main narratives, although the myth ‘originated’ in the Mahabharata and can also 
be found in other Purana texts such as the Devi Bhagavata Purana.” In the SVK, the Madhu- 
Kaitabha episode is told as follows: While Visnu sleeps soundly on his serpent within the 
waters of the universal ocean, a lotus arises from his navel, seated upon which is Brahma. 
While Brahma contemplates creating the world, two powerful daityas, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
born from Visnu’s earwax, begin to harass Brahma. He quickly beseeches Yogamaya (the all- 
pervading illusory energy of god in the form of a goddess) to awaken Visnu, which she does. 
Visnu engages Madhu and Kaitabha in war for some 5,000 divine years, but cannot defeat 
them. He therefore invites the daityas to ask of him a boon, but they retort that they should 
offer him a boon because Visnu was the one defeated in battle. After securing their word that 
they will give him whatever he asks, Visnu asks that he be able to kill the two daityas with his 
own hands. Angered and deceived, Madhu and Kaitabha, seeing the world around them made 
only of water, ask in return that Visnu kill them in a place not made of water. Visnu cleverly 
places the daityas on his lap and kills them. The fat of the daityas becomes earth, their flesh 
becomes mountains, and their bones become stones. Brahma then creates the universe. 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century SVKs the initial description of 
these events is quite brief, spanning only a few folios at most. A 1793 [NS 913] SVK, for 
example, describes creation in a single sentence at the end of only two folios that recount the 
encounter of Madhu and Kaitabha with Visnu and Brahma. This newly introduced creation 


narrative, however, is much expanded in later SVKs and also becomes the first of a series of 





*° See in particular Chapter One of the Devi-mahatmya (cf. Coburn, Encountering the Goddess, 36-39); Chapter 202 of 
the Markandeya-Samasya Parva of the Vana Parva (Book Three) and Chapter 348 of the Moksadharma Parva of the 
Santi Parva (Book Twelve) of the Mahabharata, and; Chapter 1.9 of the Devi Bhagavata Purana, for example. 
*! For a more comprehensive discussion of the historical textual variants of the Madhu-Kaitabha narrative, see 
Coburn’s Devi-mahatmya (esp. pp. 211-221) and Encountering the Goddess (esp. pp. 22-23). 
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creation narratives that detail the creation of the universe, heavens, hells, earths, oceans, 
islands, animals and other living creatures, the gods and goddesses and humans. There are 
extensive related discussions pertaining to this Puranic geography and time and the lineages 
of Manu. These elaborate discourses are not widely incorporated into the SVK until the early 
to mid-twentieth century when the (printed, Nepali-language) SVK becomes standardized in 
the form that it is widely circulated today (see Chapter Five). 

As with the first stage of Puranic integration, the inclusion of this key creation 
narrative in the SVK in the late eighteenth century indicates another notable shift in the text’s 
evolution. The fact that the chosen narrative is the Madhu-Kaitabha creation narrative is of 
particular interest for several reasons. Most importantly, the inclusion of a notably Vaisnavite 
narrative in the SVK - note the important role Visnu is given in the killing of the two demons 
when compared to texts such as the Devi-mahatmya, where the goddess has far more agency -- 
is conspicuous because of the otherwise increasingly Saivite tone of the text. As discussed 
previously, Mahadev figures prominently throughout the SVK and all but overshadows 
Svasthani as the patron deity of the text. Significant here, then, is both the subordination of a 
local goddess to not just one but two popular pan-Hindu gods, and the competing Saivite and 
Vaisnavite influences in the SVK. At the same time, however, the narrative places the Goddess 
in the foreground as an important agent in both creation and manipulation of the wit and wills 
of male deities. In the Madhu- Kaitabha episode of early SVKs, such as the 1793 SVK, and, even 
in contemporary printed SVKs popular today, the Goddess is most commonly referred to 


Mahamaya. There is at least one SVK that draws a direct connection between Mahamaya and 
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the goddess Svasthant by referring to the Goddess of this episode as Svasthant.” Whether 
explicit or not, the immediate presence of the supreme Sakti at the opening of a local text that 
extols the virtues, benevolence, and power of the local goddess Svasthani intimates a 
connection of consequence between Mahamaya and Svasthani. 

The incorporation of the Madhu-Kaitabha episode in the SVK therefore reflects the 
mutual and generally harmonious presence of different strands of Hindu, i.e., Saivaite and 
Vaisnavite, thought and practice, which (elite) locals and foreigners were beginning to group 
under the umbrella term ‘Hindu’ in the late medieval period. The narrative diversifies the 
religious orientation of the SVK. Furthermore, by beginning the text with a creation narrative 
and its various aspects, the text literally takes its audience back to the very beginning. It sets 
up a larger narrative within the SVK that begins with universal conceptions of the Hindu 
worldview, ideas and beliefs and lays the foundation for the subsequent focus on the gods and 
goddesses within devalok, which in turn offers background for the following local narrative 


situated in the mortal realm. 


On the Order of Things 

Prior to the inclusion of these Purana narratives in the mid to late eighteenth century, 
the SVK had succeeded as a self-sufficient vrat katha text for nearly two hundred years. What, 
then, does the SVK’s Puranic transformation reveal about prevailing political, economic, social, 


and religious dynamics at play in late medieval Nepal? The previous sections demonstrated 





* This is Acyutananda Rajopadhyay’s Newar language SVK printed in 1980 entitled Svasthani dharmavrata katha. 
The author researched older SVK texts and manuscripts in order to write a contemporary SVK that was faithful to 
the older SVK tradition (Iltis, “The Swasthani Vrata,” 62-3; the author’s son, Bhasu Rajopadhyay, personal 
communication, 2005). This suggests that the explicit connection between the goddesses Svasthani and 
Mahamaya has other historical precedents in earlier SVKs. 
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that the SVK’s evolution from local vrat katha to Puranic text was informed by shifts in local 
understandings and representations of locality. This last section argues that these first two 
stages of Purana narrative integration into the SVK occurred also as a response to the growing 
need for social and moral order within the lived and imagined realities of the text’s Hindu 
audience during a politically tumultuous period. 

The eighteenth century witnessed territorial and imperial expansion and development 
throughout Asia including the Himalayan kingdoms. To the south, the East India Company 
began to establish its presence on the subcontinent and took control of Bengal in 1757. To the 
north, China endeavored to expand its own powerful reach in Tibet and other regions.” To 
counterbalance the political turmoil of this period as it played out in the Himalayan region in 
battle, within the royal courts, or indirectly among the laity, there was a renewed focus on the 
establishment and maintenance of social order. In contrast to earlier and later periods (cf. 
Chapters Three and Five) where the high-caste ruling elite literally constructed and 
systematized the social order by means of the caste system, for example, it was now the 
broader cosmic order and hierarchy that offered solace and reassurance to the masses. The 
cosmic order established within traditional Brahmanical Hindu ideology and practice was able 
to remain clear and constant while political and social upheaval and reorder characterized the 
eighteenth century. This cosmic order is illustrated again and again throughout the pages of 
the Purana-s. The seemingly abrupt appearance of Puranic narratives in the SVK therefore 
may not have been as unexpected as it seems at first glance. If we look at the broader 


message(s) of the selected SVK Purana narratives, there is, at times explicit (e.g., the Madhu- 





°° Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 37. 
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Kaitabha episode), at times implicit (e.g., the Mahadev - Sati Devi - Parvati cycle), commentary 
on the natural (Hindu) order of the universe, the mortal and immortal realms, and among and 
between the populations of both. These narratives outline the cosmic order of the world and 
devotees’ place therein. Beginning with the literal creation of the universe, the narratives offer 
ample examples of the intended order and consequences of disorder within the lived and 
imagined Hindu worldview. For instance, the natural order of things is disrupted when Daksa 
Prajapati intentionally excludes Mahadev from his aSvamedha sacrifice. Similarly, there are at 
least two instances in eighteenth century SVKs in which the reign and stability of the gods are 
upset by meddlesome daityas. In the first instance, Madhu and Kaitabha attempt to prevent 
the creation of the world, but in the end find themselves losing a battle of wits (though not 
brawn) with Visnu. In the second instance, two other daityas earn a boon of indestructibility 
from Mahadev and scheme to stage a coup d’état of svargalok. They do temporarily succeed 
when Mahadev is wholly preoccupied with Sati Devi's death. Once the great god emerges from 
his grief-induced wandering and meditation marathon, however, he is able to set the process 
in motion to reestablish the appropriate order of the worlds, i.e., with the gods at the helm in 
heaven. None of these examples is extraordinary, but they all reflect common themes and 
scenarios in the Purana-s and in normative Hindu ideology. They underscore the fact that 
there is a given order and hierarchy in the universe and among its (divine and mortal) 
population, and that the gods and goddesses, though not infallible, preside from the top of that 
hierarchy to maintain the given order. These deities at the top of the divine hierarchy, such as 


Siva, Visnu, and Devi (in her various manifestations), are “connected with general welfare as 
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opposed to specific advantages, with general principles as opposed to immediate exigencies, 
with the encompassing order as opposed to the encompassed realities of everyday life.”™ 

The SVK Pur@anic narratives articulate a particular conceptualization of order and 
hierarchy in the universe. They present a macrocosmic view of the world that is defined and 
stable (or, at least, consistent in the ebb and flow of its destabilization and subsequent 
restabilization). This big picture understanding of the universe and the place and role of its 
divine and human populations within it offers a sense of security and safety in an otherwise 
uncertain and unpredictable existence. The newly incorporated Puranic narratives, therefore, 
serve as an important lens through which the text’s audience can find comfort in the divine 
hierarchy and oversight that structures their mortal lived and imagined realities. 

On a more tangible level, one of the guardians of the cosmic moral order in practice on 
earth is the Hindu king. The role of the Hindu king is especially significant due to the 
traditionally widespread belief among Hindus that Hindu kings are incarnations of the god 
Visnu. This notion of divine investment in the king has historically had a particularly strong 
resonance in Nepal where, during festivals and on other specially designated occasions, 
citizens regularly sought the darsan of the King as Visnu incarnate, which was believed to 
cleanse devotees of their sins.” Moreover, as a divine incarnate of Visnu, the Hindu king was 
not only responsible for maintaining political order throughout his dominions, but also for 


enforcement of moral social order and purity for his subjects. In the eighteenth century, 





*“ Lawrence Babb, The Divine Hierarchy: Popular Hinduism in Central India (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1975), 238. 
*° This perception of the Nepal monarch as Visnu incarnate was seriously challenged after the tragic Royal 
Massacre in 2001 (that witnessed the murder of then current King Birendra and his family) and the coronation of 
the murdered king’s brother Gyanendra, who has since single-handedly brought an end to 240 years of monarchy 
in Nepal. 
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Hindu, i.e., Saivite or Vaisnavite, kingship was considered essential for “soliciting celestial 
blessings, ordering caste and kinship relations and defending the realm from external agents 
of disorder.”** The king was the enforcer of dharmic law and order. It may have been the 
renewed focus on this critical role, most notably embodied in the person of Prithvi Narayan 


Shah, which informed the narrative development of Navaraj’s coronation discussed earlier. 


Conclusion 

The eighteenth century bore witness to one of the most critical periods in Nepal’s 
history. The rise of Prithvi Narayan Shah and his political unification of disparate Himalayan 
kingdoms inscribed the organic, ongoing process of Hinduization with new meaning as it 
altered the political, social, and religious landscape of the local region, especially of the Nepal 
Valley. Whereas Nepalmandala was once a relatively insular bastion of Newar religion, politics, 
and culture, the Gorkha conquests in the eighteenth century forced a renegotiation of the 
political boundaries of Nepal and a reconsideration of local religious and social identities. The 
ruling elite projected an image of the newly unified Nepal as a pure Hindu land for political 
ends. What constituted the local within the socioreligious sphere was also in flux, evidence of 
which can be found in the transformation of the SVK textual tradition during this period. 

The SVK, once a small local vrat katha of Newar origin, evolved in the eighteenth 
century into a Purana text. The Puranization of the text was both an expression of and a 


response to political and social developments that redefined the boundaries of local place and 





*° Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 263. It bears mention here that “until the middle of the nineteenth century 
the king’s realm in this religious sense was probably not seen as including the entire area that he physically 
controlled but as a smaller, ritually significant core territory. For the Shah kings as successors to the Newar 
monarchies, this area was primarily the Kathmandu Valley” (Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 56). 
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identity for the Hindu communities of the Nepal Valley. In doing so, the text itself, which is a 
tradition grounded in local place and identity, was transformed. Not only were the ‘original’ 
SVK narratives variously amended with greater details or new narrative twists. The SVK also 
introduced into its pages a series of Purana narratives that expand the cosmological scope of 
the text into devalok and back to the beginning of creation, from which point it introduces 
prominent divine figures and histories that then lead into the local narrative. At first glance, 
the incorporation of these Puranic narratives significantly alters the narrative landscape of the 
SVK, and indeed the text expands in size many times over. Closer examination of the Purana- 
cum-SVK narratives, however, demonstrates that the majority of these narratives, in fact, 
reinforce through repetition and recollection themes already present in the text’s 
foundational narratives. Moreover, inclusion of the Purana narratives facilitated the 
development of the text into a general guide to the moral and social order as conceived and 
practiced in orthodox Brahmanical Hindu ideology, but with allowances for local 
interpretation. In his concluding remarks about the identity of the goddess GuhyeSvari, Axel 
Michaels makes the following statement that unintentionally exemplifies the dual character of 
the SVK from the eighteenth century onward: 

Who is GuyhyeSsvari? So far she has not revealed her identity. She is called Sati 

or Parvati in the Hindu, Indo-Parbaitya, high, pauranic, Brahmanical tradition 

on the basis of texts such as the Himavatkhanda, Nepalamahatmya, 

Svasthanivratakatha or Nepali Vamsavalis; she is called Guhyakalt, Kali, Durga 

or Taleju in the Hindu, Newar, local and high tantric tradition, in such texts as 


Pratapa Malla’s inscription, Tantra texts (...), Svasthanivratakatha, Nevari songs 
and chronicles.”®’ 





*” Axel Michaels, Siva in Trouble : Festivals and Rituals at the Pasupatinatha Temple of Deopatan (Nepal) (Oxford; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2008), 148-49. 
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The SVK at one and the same time epitomizes both Newar and high-caste Hindu culture. At its 
core the SVK remains a narrative about the ritual fast performed in honor of Svasthani, the 
goddess of one’s own place. But as the nature of that place changed in light of shifting political, 
social, and religious dynamics, so did the message, purpose, and audience of the text. 

From this textual transformation we begin to see in earnest more and more of the 
characteristic resilience of the SVK in the face of sometimes significant, sometimes subtle 
changes in the lived environment and imagined worldview of the text’s audience. As this 
chapter demonstrates, one of the hallmarks of the SVK tradition is its unfailing ability to 
reinvent, redefine, and rewrite itself according to contemporary local and increasingly 
influential translocal circumstances in an effort to remain relevant. This is no small feat for a 
tradition that began as a local legend in the late sixteenth century and endured significant 
political and socioreligious developments that might have overshadowed, if not outright 
extinguished the usefulness and relevance of the text. 

It is striking, however, that in order for the tradition to continue to grow and remain 
relevant, the goddess Svasthant is herself marginalized in her own text, displaced by pan- 
Hindu superstars such as Mahadev and Visnu. It is as though she sacrifices herself for the 
greater good of her tradition and devotees. But what the text loses in the absence of her direct 
voice and presence, it gains in the ideology she represents as the Goddess of One’s Own Place. 
That is, the Hinduization and Puranization of the SVK more broadly yet more specifically 
(re)defines the local and one’s sense of self and place therein. Just as the geopolitical 


boundaries of eighteenth century Nepal were renegotiated, so too was the idea of place and 
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space within the socioreligious culture of the Nepal Valley and the surrounding petty 


Himalayan kingdoms reevaluated and redefined. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Protecting the Hindu Past and Present: 
Nepal’s National Identity in the 19th & 20th Century 


While sifting a wide range of Hindi literature in the nineteenth century, I have 
found that even while defending tradition, while emphasizing the sanatanata, 
constancy, of the ved purdan vihit arya dharma, the dharma of the Aryas as 
authorized by the canonical Vedas and Puranas, the spokesmen, in the very 
name of orthodoxy, of tradition itself, were, in fact, accommodating and 
articulating wide-reaching changes. 

- Vasudha Dalmia* 


Ideas about tradition, nation, caste, and gender are conditioned by practice and 
interpreted in terms of a discourse that emphasizes certain values. In this 
process, talking about new practices with old language stretches that language 
and develops new meanings, often in contention with the old. 

- William Fisher’ 


The Gorkha conquests of 1769-70 ushered in a new era within Nepal’s political, 


economic, and sociocultural history. Among the many consequences of their military conquest 


was the subjugation of the Newar Malla kings of the Nepal Valley and the gradual suppression 


of Newar culture, language, and traditions previously protected by the natural enclosure of the 


Valley. What becomes of the SVK textual tradition, a tradition guarded by and transmitted 


through the Newar language, when the text is appropriated by non-Newar Parbatiya Hindus 





* Vasudha Dalmia, The Nationalization of Hindu Traditions: Bharatendu Harischandra and Nineteenth-Century Banaras 
(Delhi; New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 2. 
* Fisher, Fluid Boundaries, 13. 
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and written in the Nepali language in the nineteenth century?’ What does the nature of the 
SVK tradition in post-unification Nepal signal about ‘the world’s only Hindu kingdom’ in the 
nineteenth and twentieth century? These are the questions at the heart of this chapter. 

The first section of this chapter examines the social and political rise and fall of the 
Parbatiya elite under the Rana regime that ruled the Himalayan kingdom for a century, from 
1846 to 1951. The Ranas enforced domestic and foreign policies of isolation and conservatism 
that elevated the status, rights, language, and beliefs of the ruling Parbatiya Hindus at the 
expense of the Newars and other ethnic groups. I examine the Ranas’ promulgation of the 
Nepali language as the national language and ‘Hinduism’ as the religion of the state in an effort 
to assert their power and protect Nepal’s legacy as the world’s only Hindu kingdom. 

The second half of the chapter explores the ways in which the religious and linguistic 
policies and rhetoric of the Ranas are visible in the development of the SVK textual tradition in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century. It is in this period that the text assumes its most 
common and popular form. The emergence of Nepali language SVKs in the early nineteenth 
century marks a critical moment of transition and divergence within the tradition. Nepali 
language SVKs and Newar language SVKs evolved in different ways, but preserved a core that 
serves as a bridge between them. This section begins with a survey of Nepali language SVK 
texts and then discusses key points of continuity and departure between Nepali and Newar 
language SVK variants. 

Finally, I examine the ways in which these SVK variants engaged in contemporary local 


and regional debates on the (re)generation of Hindu identity and tradition. These debates 





° Recall from Chapter One that the Nepali language at this time was not referred to as such, but was more 
commonly known as Gorkhali, Khas Bhasa, or Parbatiya. To avoid confusion with the reader, however, I employ 
the term “Nepali” throughout my discussion. 
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emerged from the colonial experience in India and were grounded in the image of Hindu 
womanhood which both colonial and indigenous elites regarded as the embodiment of Hindu 
culture and tradition. Although Nepal was never formally subject to colonization, the debates 
on social reform and the purity of Hindu tradition in colonial India penetrated Nepal’s 
nineteenth and early twentieth century political and social discourse. I outline the parameters 
of the debate in the Nepali context and argue that the SVK itself became a site on which the 


ideals and realities of Hindu womanhood were debated and redefined. 


Nepali Language, Culture, and Identity: Historical Trends in the 19 & 20" C. 

If the eighteenth century was defined by the political unification of Nepal, it was the 
promulgation of a perceived national identity grounded in the Nepali language and Parbatiya 
Hindu culture and tradition that characterized Nepal throughout much of the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twentieth century. A comprehensive discussion of the building 
of the modern nation-state of Nepal exceeds the scope of this study and is readily found 
elsewhere.’ It is nevertheless important to consider the nationalization movement insofar as it 
is the pinnacle of the formation of a local Hindu identity that began to emerge in the previous 
centuries. Key events of this critical period in Nepal’s history include the rise and fall of the 
Rana regime (1846-1951), the codification of the Muluki Ain (Legal Code) of 1854, the elevation 
of the Nepali language both as the national language and as a literary language, and the advent 


of textual production by printing press. 





“For example, see Gellner et al., Nationalism and Ethnicity; Whelpton, A History of Nepal; Burghart, “The Category of 
‘Hindu’ and “The Formation of the Concept”; Regmi, Modern Nepal; Shaha, Modern Nepal; Stiller, Nepal. 
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The L f Prithvi Narayan Shah and the Rise and Fall of the Rana Regim 

Upon the death of Prithvi Narayan Shah in 1775, his descendants were charged with 
overseeing the fate of the expanding Gorkha dominions and the realization of Prithvi 
Narayan’s vision of a ‘true Hindustan.’ After 1799, however, regents (queen mothers or chief 
ministers) ruled the kingdom in collaboration with various factions of the court, with Prithvi 
Narayan’s descendants retaining only nominal control of the throne. The second half of the 
Shah era (1768-1846) was beset with internal court intrigues. The ruling powers also faced 
significant political challenges from their neighbors. In 1814, Nepal went to war with British 
India in response to British expansionist practices. The war ended in 1816 with the Treaty of 
Seguali, which reduced Nepal’s territory by one third and effectively demarcated the borders 
of Nepal today. In response to this humiliation, the Shah government closed its borders to all 
outsiders, save for the presence of a British resident (which the peace treaty required), who 
was the only foreigner to set foot in Nepal for over a century. The Treaty of Seguali and all that 
it represented struck a nerve with the people of the Gorkha territories, nurturing budding 
nationalist sentiments that blossomed into a powerful nationalist movement in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

Emerging feelings of national solidarity at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were grounded in mounting anti-British sentiment (in Nepal and India) and the growing 
perception on the subcontinent of Nepal as a united geographical territory and pure Hindu 
haven within an ever-increasingly ‘tainted’ subcontinent, In 1805, for example, Rana Bahadur 
Shah, then king of the Gorkha dominions, imposed throughout the entire kingdom a greater 


punishment - capital punishment - for violation of the ban on killing cows and eating meat. He 
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instituted this decree in the year following his return from a visit to Banaras. The visit, which 
inspired his “anti-British feelings,” resulted in a desire “to show himself as a good and 
uncorrupted Hindu.” Despite the fact that a significant portion of the Himalayan kingdom’s 
population consisted of non-Hindu beef-eaters, the nationwide ban on cow-slaughter was a 
reaction against the beef-eating foreigners who surrounded Nepal. Nepal’s ruling elite feared 
these outsiders were poised to consume all of the subcontinent and its Hindu customs. The ban 
on cow-slaughter was a way that, as Michaels aptly put it, “Nepal could show herself more 
Catholic than the Pope, more Hindu than India.” 

The Shah rulers acted on their perceptions of threat, but Hindu communities in 
colonized India also subscribed to the notion of Nepal as a venerated pure Hindu land. For 
example, Brian Hodgson, British resident in Nepal in the mid-nineteenth century, recalls that 
“when the banner of Hinduism dropped from the hands of the Mahrattas in 1817,’ they 
solemnly conjured the Nepalese to take it up and wave it proudly till it could be again unfurled 
in the plains by the expulsion of the vile Feringis [the British], and the subjection of the 
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insolent followers of Islam.”* The idea of the Himalayan kingdom as the embodiment of Hindu 
purity and orthodox ideology had found its way into the local and regional imaginaire. 
The Indian Hindu enthusiasm for embracing Nepal as a pure Hindustan reflected the 


identity crisis that India experienced in the early nineteenth century as the British powers 


settled into their new colonial endeavor. The colonial Indians’ struggle to return to and/or 





° Axel Michaels, "The King and Cow: On a Crucial Symbol of Hinduization in Nepal," in Nationalism and Ethnicity in a 
Hindu Kingdom: The Politics of Culture in Contemporary Nepal, ed. David N. Geller, Joanna Pfaff-Czarnecka, John 
Whelpton (Amsterdam, Netherlands: Karwood Academic Publishers, 1997), 87, 86. 
* Ibid., 93. 
’ The British feared a Hindu coalition of the Mahratas, Sikhs, and Nepalis (Shaha, Modern Nepal, 146). 
* Brian Hodgson in his Papers Relative to the Colonization, Commerce, Physical Geography, etc., etc., of the Himalaya 
Mountains and Nepal (1857), as quoted by Burghart, “The Formation of the Concept,” 234. 
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redefine their own Hindu identity resonated with Nepali Hindu identity politics in meaningful 
ways. In the wake of the Mughal political and cultural domination in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, the theme of India’s “glorious past/degraded present” took hold of 
Indian and colonial British elites.’ The debates on social reforms that dominated intellectual 
conversation in the early nineteenth century came to center on the question of ‘tradition’: 
What constituted Hindu tradition and what place did this tradition have in the colonial world? 
This issue became central to both the civilizing project of the British and the nationalist 
movement of the local indigenous elites. There was a desire among Indian elites to reinstate 
the indigenous traditions of the past, though they struggled to reconcile their pure, pre- 
Mughal Hindu traditions with the pressing forces of modernization and Westernization 
ushered in by the British. The idea that India needed to reconnect with its former pristine 
Hindu past “grew to be crucial to nineteenth century indigenous discourses, ‘progressive’ and 
‘conservative,’ and was to intersect with the idea that Britain rescued Hindu India from Islamic 
tyranny, to produce specifically ‘Hindu’ discourses on political and cultural regeneration.””° 
The colonial elites, for their part, conceptualized their mission not as an imposition of a 
Christian moral order, but as the “recuperation and enforcement of the truths of the 
indigenous [Hindu] tradition.”" In the process of locating and upholding these ‘truths,’ 
however, the colonial powers, together with the indigenous elites, effectively produced a new 


tradition defined by the specificities of colonial India. As we will see later, the image and 


position of Hindu women, extolled as the embodiment of Hindu tradition by colonial and 





° Lata Mani, "Contentious Traditions: The Debate on Sati in Colonial India," in Recasting Women: Essays in Indian 
Colonial History, ed. Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1989), 112. See also Mani, 
Contentious Traditions. 
Ibid. 
™ Tbid., 95. 
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indigenous elites, became a critical site on which notions of Hindu identity and tradition were 
debated and reframed.” 

The political and social discourse within which Hindu India sought to recapture and/or 
redefine its own Hindu identity bears upon the complicated political and cultural relationship 
Nepal shared with India. Reciprocal discourses influenced contemporary political and social 
developments in both countries. Given India’s historical political and cultural supremacy vis-a- 
vis Nepal, it was significant that Indian Hindu identity was now viewed against the rhetoric 
and image of Nepal as the Hindu kingdom that validated the socioreligious and political agenda 
of the ruling elite in Nepal. Certain aspects of colonial efforts to regenerate India’s pure Hindu 
past in many ways echoed the sociopolitical agenda Nepal’s ruling elites had advanced since 
the time of Prithvi Narayan to produce not a Hindu past per se, but Hindu present and future. 
The Hinduization efforts of Nepal’s rulers and of colonial Indian elites were grounded in the 
belief of cultural superiority based on (relative or perceived) religious and cultural purity. 
Generally they focused on a prioritization of normative orthodox Brahmanical Hindu ideology 
with certain allowances made for local (particularly Newar Hindu) practices in Nepal and for 
British influences in India. Nepal’s ruling elites, however, continued their efforts to distinguish 
themselves from their Indian neighbors. 

When Jang Bahadur (Kunwar) Rana and the Rana family seized power in 1846,” their 


domestic and foreign policy was a continuation of the previous Shah era manner of rule 





” Tbid., 118. 
*’ what did change under the Rana regime was the balance of power between the king and the prime minister. 
The regent system of ruling that characterized the Shah era eventually led to the rise of Jang Bahadur (Kunwar) 
Rana in 1846 after the Kot Massacre, in which nearly all of the preexisting ruling elite were murdered or exiled, 
leaving the court a clean slate from which Jang Bahadur could seize control for himself and his family. Thus began 
the century-long era of Rana rule. In 1857 Jang Bahadur formalized this system of rule, whereby the king was 
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established after the Nepal-British war. The Rana regime, which ruled Nepal for the next 
century until 1951, subscribed to a political, social, and religious conservatism and a suspicion 
of foreign ideology that resulted in a firm policy of political and social isolation from foreign 
interests. The Rana regime was keenly aware of the ever-increasing importance of the British 
on the subcontinent and sought, therefore, to maintain them as an ally -unaware until it was 
too late that this ally would be key to their downfall in the mid-twentieth century. 

Perhaps the most significant development to occur during the Rana regime was the 
creation and implementation of Jang Bahadur’s Muluki Ain, or legal code, of 1854. The Muluki 
Ain “demarcated the country’s society against foreign societies and cultures by defining it as a 
specifically Nepalese ‘national’ caste hierarchy.”"* The compilation of this critical legal code, 
which structured and validated caste in unprecedented legal terms, privileged idealized 
notions of the Hindu state and society. It may be the earliest overt expression of the attempt to 
create “a national religious consciousness” in the Himalayan kingdom.” The Muluki Ain itself 
plainly characterizes the kind of state Nepal was in the nineteenth century: 

[It is] a Hindu Kingdom the law of whose court maintains that killing of cows, 

women and brahmans shall not be allowed. [It is] a sacred land of the 

Himavatkhanda, of the holy shrines [dedicated] to Vasuki, the effulgent phallus 

of Pasupati and Guhye§var'i... It is the only Hindu Kingdom in the Kali Age ...’*° 


Furthermore, it evokes “a ‘throw-back-in-time’ state where traditional Hindu values prevailed 


in a quite pronounced manner. ... The Muluki Ain’s laws embrace in letter and spirit the values 





divested of much of his political powers and served as head of state, while the prime minister, now a hereditary 
position, controlled all powers of state (Burghart, “The Category of ‘Hindu’,” 270). 
“ Andras Hofer, The Caste Hierarchy and the State in Nepal : A Study of the Muluki Ain of 1854 (with an Introduction by 
Prayag Raj Sharma), 2nd ed. (Lalitpur, Nepal: Himal Books, 2004 [1979]), 2. 
* Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 274. 
*° Hofer, Caste Hierarchy and the State in Nepal, xvi. 
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and ideologies taught by the Hindu dharmasastric texts.”’’ As we saw in previous chapters, the 
Muluki Ain of 1854 was the culmination of a long history of propagation of classical, orthodox 
Hindu ideologies in the Nepal Himalaya including those advanced by Jayasthiti Malla 
(fourteenth century), Ram Shah of Gorkha (seventeenth century), and Prithvi Narayan Shah 
(eighteenth century). 

The implications of Jung Bahadur’s Muluki Ain in the mid-nineteenth century were far 
reaching. It imposed a moral and social order with legal backing on a markedly heterogeneous 
population. Within the local context of Nepal, the Muluki Ain established a hierarchy in which 
all subjects of the state, Hindu and non-Hindu (i.e., ethnic groups, Muslims, and foreigners), 
were categorized and ranked according to a spectrum of purity. This hierarchy favored 
Parbatiyas above all others, including Newar Brahmans, who were ranked below both 
Parbatiya Bahuns and Chetris.’* To improve one’s opportunities, one had to move up in this 
hierarchy. For Nepal’s numerous ethnic groups this inevitably entailed demonstration of at 
least superficial, outward displays of embracing Parbatiya, i.e., orthodox Hindu, traditions and 
practices.” Fisher explains that, “being able to claim membership in a named category was a 
matter of economic and political consequence and engendered a process whereby groups 
began to define or redefine themselves with respect to the legal hierarchy.”” 

The efforts of the Rana rulers to propagate the image and the reality of their Himalayan 


kingdom as Hindu were met with various degrees of resistance and resignation within their 





” Tbid., xvii. Unlike in India where the colonial powers sought to recover the “authentic Hindu tradition” but 
ultimately encouraged the employment of such foundational cultural and legal texts in ways that were at odds 
with the indigenous tradition, there is no evidence that there was significant debate in Nepal over the authority 
granted to/by these texts. 
*8 Cf, Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 84. 
” Cf, for example, Pfaff-Czameck, “Vestiges and Visions,” 429-30 and Fisher, Fluid Boundaries. 
*° Fisher, Fluid Boundaries, 71. 
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borders. For many ethnic groups, particularly those in the high mountains, the Muluki Ain 
remained “a projection from above and represented a social order that was for a long time 


”*" Jang Bahadur and his successors, however, were 


little known and even less accepted. 
preoccupied not with fostering cultural homogeneity throughout their state as much as with 
establishing a national identity with a core foundation of Hinduism as they envisioned it.” The 


”23 and was 


Muluki Ain justified “the placement of the rulers at the top of the hierarchy, 
instrumental in securing the position of power of the ruling elite and advancing their political 
agenda. Whereas Prithvi Narayan Shah desired to make “an authentic Hindusthan in a 
subcontinent of less than authentic ones,” Jang Bahadur endeavored “to protect the world’s 
only Hindu kingdom.”™ 

The 1854 code was successful in formally distinguishing Nepal from foreign societies 
and cultures. It validated and fueled the sentiment in colonial India that Nepal represented the 
pure Hindu past that colonial and Indian elites sought to regenerate. A 1939 article entitled 
“Symbol of Hinduism,” published first in New Delhi and then in Pune in response to then 
Prime Minister Juddha Shamsher’s visit to Calcutta, praises Nepal for protecting Hindu 
religious culture. 

We feel that we cannot be accused guilty of exaggeration if we say ‘Nepal is 

Hinduism and Hinduism is Nepal.’ If one feels the necessity to discover religion 

of Aryan Rishis in its pristine glory, in its original and pure form untouched and 


undefiled by semitic cultures, we should point to Nepal. Maharaja Sir Joodha 
Samsher Jang Bahadur Rana is a powerful, popular and gracious Ruler with the 





** Ibid., 72 
* Joanna Pfaff-Czarneck, "Vestiges and Visions: Cultural Change in the Process of Nation-Building in Nepal," in 
Nationalism and Ethnicity in a Hindu Kingdom: The Politics of Culture in Contemporary Nepal, ed. David N. Geller, Joanna 
Pfaff-Czarnecka, John Whelpton (Amsterdam, Netherlands: Karwood Academic Publishers, 1997), 425-26. 
3 Fisher, Fluid Boundaries, 71. 
* Burghart, "The Category of 'Hindu'," 271. 
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true spirit of ‘Hindutva’ invigorating his nerves and so long as he and his 

followers live in Nepal, Nepal can never become a land of Christians, nor can it 

become a Pakistan.” 

This popular image of Nepal endured in India even after the fall of the Rana regime in the mid- 
twentieth century. Within Nepal’s borders, many locals might challenge the kingdom’s 
monopolizing Hindu identity, but the sentiment behind this image and the effort toward 
maintaining it remained key to Nepali Hindu identity for several generations. 

In the mid-twentieth century, the Rana regime met its demise at the hands of a 
growing nationalist and pro-democracy movement. Anti-Rana sentiments surged among 
Nepalis, particularly among those living in two centers of Nepali political and intellectual 
activity - Darjeeling and Banaras. The new movement was inspired by India’s recent 
independence from colonial British rule and increasing awareness of the limitations of the 
Rana’s policy of isolation, particularly in terms of the kingdom’s economic development and 
capacity for modernization. The final blow to the Rana regime was the loss of the support of 
the reigning king. In 1950 King Tribhuvan sought freedom from the Ranas and took refuge at 
the Indian Embassy in Kathmandu. Without the king’s backing, the Ranas could no longer 
stand on the platform they had so carefully constructed in the name of protecting their Hindu 
kingdom. As Whelpton pointedly summarizes, “here lay the fundamental problem for the Rana 
regime: it was the king, not the maharaja [a title held by the Rana Prime Minister], who was 
traditionally regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, so that, once the monarchy came out 


against the Ranas, the Hindu card was no longer theirs to play.””* So the Ranas fell from their 





*° Michaels, "The King and Cow," 93-4. 
*° Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 84. 
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privileged position of power and Nepal entered into a new phase in its sociopolitical history in 


which democracy was the objective. 


The Nepali Language 

Coupled with their Hinduizing efforts, a key legacy of the Rana regime was the 
elevation of the Nepali language from lingua franca to rastra bhasa, or national language. 
Although it was the language of the foreign conquerors and future rulers of the Nepal 
kingdom, the history of the Nepali language in the Nepal Valley predates the 1768-69 Gorkha 
conquest by over one hundred years. There is evidence of its use among the Newars of the 
Valley as early as the mid-seventeenth century. But it was under the rule of the Gorkhas and, 
even more so, the Ranas that the status of the Nepali language changed significantly. It proved 
to be a critical medium that validated the perceived superiority of the Ranas and the ruling 
Parbatiya elite and further advanced their political agenda. The rise of the Nepali language and 
subsequent suppression of the Newar language was a key element in the formation of Nepali 
Hindu identity in the nineteenth and twentieth century. A record of this critical historical 
development is found in the emergence of Nepali language SVKs in the early nineteenth 
century, which changed the historically Newar textual tradition in meaningful ways. The 
historical facts shed light on the specific question of why Nepali language SVKs, which appear 
in the early nineteenth century, emerge so late in the history of both the Nepali language and 
the SVK textual tradition. 

The modern name of ‘Nepali’ was not applied locally to the language until the early 


twentieth century. Prior to this period, ‘Nepali’ was alternatively known as Khas Bhasa or Khas 
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Kura (the language of the Khas people from western Nepal), Parbate or Parbatiyda (the language 
of the Parbatiyd, or hill people), or Gorkhali (the language of the Gorkhas).”” Nepali originated 
in this western hill language that gradually traveled eastwards as Khas Kura / Parbatiya / 
Gorkhali speakers migrated towards the Nepal Valley during the Malla period, but well before 
the Gorkha invaders arrived.” Most scholars agree that the earliest incontrovertible evidence 
of Nepali language dates to the seventeenth century.” In his article entitled “The Rani Pokhri 
Inscription, Kathmandu,” T. W. Clark presents an examination of the earliest Nepali language 
inscriptions found in Kathmandu. He focuses primarily on a 1670 inscription consecrating the 
Rant Pokhart shrine established by Pratap Malla, then king of the city-state of Kathmandu, but 
he also discusses a 1641 dedicatory inscription from a Siva temple.” The greater part of both 
texts is in Nepali. According to Clark, these inscriptions demonstrate that “Nepali was not at 
that time an alien language, but that it had been domiciled in Kathmandu over a long period.” 


He goes on to suggest that this use of the Nepali language “in the royal proclamations can be 





7 See Pradhan, A History of Nepali Literature, 8-10; Hutt, Nepali, 29-34; Riccardi, “Nepali,” 543-44. Pradhan suggests 
that “probably Cassiano Beligatti’s Alphabetum published from Rome in 1771 is the first work to list Nepali as an 
important language.” Hutt, on the other hand, asserts that the term ‘Nepali’ originated in India at the hands of 
either ex-patriot Nepalis living there or of the British, and offers Ayton’s 1820 Grammar of the Nepalese Language as 
the earliest instance of their use of (variations of) the term Nepali (Hutt, Nepali, 33). 
8 Riccardi maps out the movement of the Nepali language and its interaction with local languages as it traverses 
the Nepal Himalaya from west to east: “From the twelfth to the fifteenth century onward, the western dialects of 
Nepali were in close contact with Magar, Gurung, and Tibetan, appearing in bilingual inscriptions with that 
language. From the fifteenth century onward, Nepali has also been in close contact with the Newari language, the 
main language of the Kathmandu Valley, and with the unwritten language known first as Murmi and then as 
Tamang. Later, as Nepali spread through the mountains in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it came into 
increasing contact with Rai and Limbu, languages of eastern Nepal” (Riccardi, “Nepali,” 546). 
” Cf, Riccardi, “Nepali,” 543. Riccardi confirms that there are other even earlier examples of proto-Nepali 
language that bear a “strong relationship to the modern Nepali language ... but the exact nature of that relation, 
and whether they can be considered the earliest form of the language, is still undecided.” 
°° This temple is in Makhantol in central Kathmandu. Interestingly, Makhantol also houses one of the few and the 
oldest surviving Svasthani statues, which was commissioned by Pratap Malla in 1694 (see Chapter Three). 
** Clark, "The Rani Pokhri Inscription," 185. 
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accounted for only on the assumption that a large proportion of the people spoke it.” Clark’s 
conclusions may bear truth, but it is also the case that inscriptions historically had been 
recorded in the cosmopolitan Sanskrit language, intelligible only to a privileged few. The use 
of Nepali in these early inscriptions may have therefore been similarly used to elevate the 
king’s status as a scholar and leader well versed in foreign languages. Nevertheless, Baburam 
Acharya, a prominent scholar of Nepali history, offers the following unequivocal assessment of 
the use of Nepali in the Rani Pokhari inscription: 

When Pratap Malla constructed the Rani Pokhri tirtha, he set up an inscription 

in stone so that news of the tirtha should spread all over the country, to the east 

and the west; and because Newari, the language of the capital, was not current 

in the east and the west, he made use of khas bhasa in this inscription, thereby 

acknowledging it to be the national language.” 
While it is premature to label Nepali as a national language when the political boundaries of 
Nepal as we know it today had not yet been defined as such, the essence of Baburam Acharya’s 
claim is nevertheless valid. It was as a lingua franca that the “simple and easily learnable” 
Nepali language evolved into what would later become the national language of the Kingdom 
of Nepal.” It was not until three centuries later in 1930, however, that the Nepal government 
changed the Gorkha bhasa prakasini samiti (Gorkha Language Publication Committee) to Nepali 
bhasa prakasini samiti (Nepali Language Publication Committee). Hereafter ‘Nepali’ was officially 
favored in place of Khas Bhasa, Parbatiya, and Gorkhali. Still, many modern Nepalis, 


particularly native speakers of languages other than Nepali, frequently use the terms Khas 


Bhasa and Parbatiya today. Furthermore, despite being the lingua franca in the western 





* Ibid. 
* As quoted by Clark, “The Rani Pokhri Inscription,” 185. 
* C,M. Bandhu, "The Role of the Nepali Language in Establishing the National Unity and Identity of Nepal," 
Kailash - Journal of Himalayan Studies 15, no. 3 & 4 (1989): 124. 
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kingdoms and as far east as the Nepal Valley since the seventeenth century, Nepali was 
declared to be the rastra bhdasa, or national language, of the Kingdom of Nepal only in 1959.” 

As the Nepali language grew into its role as a national language, what became of the 
Newar language in the Kathmandu Valley? In Clark’s comment on the privileged status of the 
Nepali language in seventeenth century Nepal, he suggests that local Newar communities 
willingly added the foreign language: 

But it is an interesting pointer to the prestige of the Nepali language in 

seventeenth century Kathmandu that, at a time when they were still under their 

own kings, when their political ascendancy was ostensibly unchallenged, and 

when their pride in their own language had not suffered the humiliation of 

subjection, the Newars had already started to become bilingual.” 

The bilingual capacity of the Newars is not surprising. Trade with Nepal’s hill communities, as 
well as with Tibet and India, necessitated some form of communication during the medieval 
Malla period. Given the greater complexity of the Newar language, it is reasonable that the 
more accessible Nepali language would assume this mediatory role. This was the first of 
several strikes against the Newar language and in favor of the Nepali language. 

When the Gorkhas defeated the Three Kingdoms in the Nepal Valley, they divested the 
Newars of their political power and their cultural empowerment through a ban on the Newar 
language and its literary production. Clark writes of the subjugated Newars, “Their language 
suffered a similar ignominy: their conquerors did not speak it, nor did they then or at any later 


time attempt to learn it. It was banished to the homes of the defeated.””’ But the Gorkhali 


language of the conquerors did not immediately displace the Newar language. After the defeat 





°° M. J. Hutt, Nepali: A National Language and Its Literature (London; New Delhi: School of Oriental and African 
Studies; Sterling Publishers Private Ltd., 1988), 82, 45. 
°° Clark, "The Rani Pokhri Inscription," 187. 
7 Thid.: 184-5. 
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of the Valley at least a couple of Gorkha kings, most notably Rana Bahadur (reigned 1777-1799) 
and Rajendra Vikram Shah (reigned 1816-1847), continued to patronize the Newar language 
and Newar literature.* With the beginning of the Rana regime in the mid-nineteenth century, 
however, the Newar people and their language, literature, and culture more generally began to 
suffer. The Ranas prohibited the Newar language in the beginning of the twentieth century: 
“Anyone daring to use Nevari, either for business or literary purposes, was found guilty of 
committing an illegal, even a revolutionary, act.”*” Those Newar writers who wrote in defiance 
of the ban, particularly during the reign of Rana Juddha Saméer (1932-1945), suffered the 
consequences, which ranged from warnings to fines to prison time, even for writing or 
distributing “completely innocent or politically harmless pamphlets or poems.”” Despite these 
difficult circumstances, Newar literature continued to be produced under the radar during this 
period. But it was only in 1946 that Newar religious literature was permitted to appear in print 
and only after the fall of the Rana regime in 1951 that the ban was abolished in full.” As we will 
see in the next section, the advent of the printing press in Nepal only further distanced the 


already diverging trajectories of the Newar and Nepali languages as literary languages. 


The Printing Press in Nepal 
The introduction of the printing press was revolutionary for the entire Indian 
subcontinent. It presented new possibilities for the transmission of knowledge through the 


mass reproduction of preexisting literary genres and innovations in new ones, affirmation and 





°° Seigfried Lienhard, Nevarigitimafijari: Religious and Secular Poetry of the Nevars of the Kathmandu Valley, vol. 10, 
Stockholm Oriental Series (Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 1974), 14. 
*» Thid., 15. 
Ibid. 
** Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 182. Cf. Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 393; Malla, “Language,” 110. 
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dissemination of vernacular linguistic and literary traditions, and increased availability for a 
growing consumer readership. The history of this new technology and the print culture 
associated with it, particularly within the Indian context but less so with regard to Nepal, has 
been the subject of ongoing research in recent decades that need not be regenerated in full 
here.” What is of interest in the present discussion are the ways in which the advent of Nepali 
print and publishing reflected larger social and political developments in nineteenth and early 
twentieth century Nepal. More specifically, this section examines the ways that the printing 
press contributed to the Hinduization and nationalization efforts of Nepal’s ruling elite and are 
visible in contemporaneous developments within the SVK tradition. 

Although print technology had been available on the subcontinent for over half a 
century, the printing press appeared in Nepal only in 1851. Nepal’s then Prime Minister Jung 
Bahadur Rana was impressed by the printing press, among other modern innovations, which 
he witnessed on an official visit to England in 1851. He returned to Nepal with one of his own. 
Yet it was not until sometime before 1887 that the first printed materials appeared, and not 
until the early twentieth century that the first electric press (as opposed to the earlier hand- 
operated ones) was installed in Nepal.” 

There were a handful of printing presses in Nepal in the second half of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. From 1851 to 1892 there were four public (i.e., government) 


presses and one private press, and from 1893 to 1915 seven presses subsequently established 





“ee 


“° See Stark, An Empire of Books; Chalmers, “Pandits and Pulp Fiction” and “‘We Nepalis”; Orsini, “Pandits, Printers 
and Others”; Gupta, Print Areas. 

“ This trip was controversial because it was the first ever such international travel undertaken by a Nepal 
government official. 

““ Hutt, Nepali, 132. Hutt states 1912 as the date of the first electric press in Nepal, but Kamacharya (The Publishing 
World of Nepal, 3) cites 1902 as the year of this innovation. 
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“were owned and personally managed, with a few exceptions, by the relatives of the ruling 
class or their priests.”” The private press among the first group (1851-1892), the Buddha Press, 
was established in 1892 and published popular Buddhist texts.*° A contemporary public press, 
the Manoranjan Press, produced “such books on Hindu religion like Moksha Siddhi, Smarta 
Dharma etc. since sometime before 1862.””” Two presses from the second group (1893-1915) 
printed books “of general interest on knowledge, information, and religion.” It is important 
to note here that available textual and historical evidence suggests these presses concentrated 
almost exclusively on Nepali language literature. In contrast, there is little evidence that 
indicates the parallel publication of Newar literature during this initial period of Nepali print 
culture in Nepal or India. 

Despite the presence of these publishing presses, Nepali print culture in Nepal was 
hampered by the fact that the Rana government alone had control over the printing presses, 
and “it was only with difficulty that anything that did not serve its interests was allowed to 
appear.” The strict censorship of the ruling Ranas sent patrons and publishers across the 
border to India to pursue their literary aspirations. 

The early history of Nepal’s print culture is in fact a history of Nepali language 


publications printed in India, and in Banaras in particular.” Banaras, long known as a sacred 





*’ Madhav Lal Karmacharya, The Publishing World of Nepal (Kathmandu, Nepal: Laligurans Prakashan, 1985), 1-2. 

*ibid.<2. 

“" Thid. 

8 Tbid., 2-3. 

* Theodore Riccardi, "Nepali," in The Indo-Aryan Languages, ed. George and Dhanesh Jain Cardona (London and 

New York: Routledge, 2003). According to Chalmers, the Rana ruling elites were “the only powerful patrons of 

literature and the arts: their tastes tended distinctly towards the lowbrow” (Chalmers, “‘We Nepalis’,” 74). 

°° The printing press was introduced in India in the late eighteenth century, and Calcutta quickly became “the 

largest centre of printing in South Asia” (Stark, An Empire of Books, 36). It was only in the second half of the 

nineteenth century, however, that there was a boom in India’s print culture, which coincided with the emergence 

of a “full-fledged Hindi print industry” in the late 1860s (ibid., 33). By this time, printers and publishers had set up 
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Hindu pilgrimage site and center for Sanskrit learning, was the “crucible of the Nepali 
publishing industry””’ in India and remains today one of the prominent sources of printed 
Nepali literature (in a variety of languages local to Nepal). Given “its heady mix of Hindu 
tradition and the intellectual life of Nepalis in exile,” Banaras was a natural choice for Nepali 
print production - and so, as Chalmers eloquently states, it quickly became “the furnace in 
which the modern Nepali print literary system was forged.””* Both the Hindu tradition and the 
Nepali intellectual community in Banaras were dominated by Brahmans.” It was from the 
ranks of these “religious, social, and educational elites””’ that the writers and publishers of 
Nepali literature came. It is not surprising, then, that Nepali literary production in Banaras 
focused on Hindu religious literature - unintentionally advancing the Hinduization efforts of 
the Rana rulers, whose censorship had forced Nepali print and publishing to seek refuge in 
India. The production of “translations and adaptations of sacred [Hindu] texts provided the 
most common means of entry into the publishing trade,” and the most popular subjects were 
“translations or renditions of the puranas, and episodes from the epics.”*° This trend in the 


print and publishing world of Banaras was not unique to either Banaras as a publishing hub or 





business in north India, where lithography presses were already in use in a number of cities, including Banaras 
(Orsini, “Pandits, Printers and Others,” 105). 
*! Rhoderick Chalmers, "Pandits and Pulp Fiction: Popular Publishing and the Birth of Nepali Print-Capitalism in 
Banaras," Studies in Nepali History and Society 7, no. 1 (2002): 35. Banaras’ role in Nepali print culture has gradually 
diminished since the 1940s. 
* According to Chalmers (“Pandits and Pulp Fiction,” 45-7), between 1896 and 1920, official records show the 
production of 298,257 copies of 218 Nepali publications in Banaras. 
*Rhoderick Chalmers, ""We Nepalis": Language, Literature and the Formation of a Nepali Public Sphere in India 
1914-1940" (Unpublished PhD Dissertation, SOAS, University of London, 2003), 46. Publishing houses in Calcutta 
and Darjeeling, which eventually became a hotbed of Nepali language and nationalist activism, and to a lesser 
extent Bombay, also played key roles in the nascent production of Nepali literature. 
*“ Our knowledge of the degree to which Brahmans participated in Banaras’ print culture as printers and 
publishers remains limited. Orsini (“Pandits, Printers and Others”) offers an illuminating contribution that 
addresses this lacuna, and Chalmers (“Pandits and Pulp Fiction” and “‘We Nepalis”) sheds further light on the 
role of Brahmans with respect to the production of Nepali print culture in Banaras. 
°° Chalmers, ""We Nepalis","74. 
°° Thid., 103, 86. 
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to the Nepali print culture it produced. Translations of religious and other popular literature, 
in addition to educational and commercial works, were often among the first printed texts in 
other literary traditions, such as Urdu, Persian, and Arabic, from other printing centers, such 
as Calcutta, Lucknow, and Kanpur.” The nature of early Nepali print culture in Banaras, 
however, both underscored the association between Nepali communities and orthodox 
Brahmanical Hindu culture in the nineteenth century and foreshadowed the ways in which the 
relationship between print, Hindu culture, and Nepali identity would impact Nepal’s Hindu 
communities and the SVK tradition. 

The printed publication of popular religious works in the nineteenth century had 
significant repercussions for the development of the Hindu ideology espoused by religious 
literature. Chalmers argues that the effect of print capitalism on religious literature in 
particular was “potentially more revolutionary” than among other literary genres because 
“translation and publication enabled a bypassing of traditional gateways to sacred 
knowledge.””* By fostering a broader readership through greater access to religious writings, 
Chalmers explains, “ [print capitalism] also enabled the mass promotion of a standardized set 
of Hindu texts, and standard interpretation of Hinduism. Such publications could thus also 
serve as normative texts, proselytizing for a relatively restricted vision of religious and moral 
probity.”” While proponents of the more orthodox Brahmanical Hindu culture might have 
welcomed the elevation and propagation of their interpretation of Hindu ideology and 


practice, they also feared that “opening up an easy and cheap avenue to knowledge” would 





*’ Francesca Orsini, "Pandits, Printers and Others: Publishing in Nineteenth Century Benaras," in Print Areas: Book 
History in India, ed. Abhijit Gupta and Swapan Chakravorty (Delhi; Bangalore: Permanent Black, 2004), 104. 
** Chalmers, "Pandits and Pulp Fiction," 62. 
» Thid. 
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jeopardize their historically exclusive claim to traditionally elite knowledge.” Stark’s 
description of the transformative power of the print medium on religious knowledge in 
colonial India in the nineteenth century is relevant in the context of Nepali print culture in 
both colonial India and Nepal: 

To the aspiring literate classes, print opened up new possibilities of cultural and 

political participation, of voicing individual and collective concerns. ...[I]t was 

an agent of progress and change, and a potentially powerful weapon in colonial 

and indigenous debates over Indian modernity. Print afforded an opportunity to 

spread information, knowledge, and reformist thought on a supra-regional 

level. To many, it was a means of entering the fray of political, rationalist, and 

religious discourse and shaping ‘public’ opinion, be it in the name of a particular 

community, class, sect, or the general public.” 
On the one hand, then, print production of religious literature represented the standardization 
of a particular set of religious knowledge and texts. In the context of Nepali print culture in 
the nineteenth century, this translated into the privileging of an orthodox Brahmanical Hindu 
interpretation and claim on texts because the print and publishing industry in India was 
dominated by Brahmans and in Nepal by the high-caste Hindu Rana rulers. On the other hand, 
print production enabled the introduction of change and more progressive and/or Western 
influences. As we will see in the second half of this chapter, both impacts were felt within the 
SVK tradition. 

A final aspect of the print revolution in nineteenth and early twentieth century Nepal 
and India worth mention is the degree to which the distribution of printed religious texts 


facilitated circulation and greater participation through reading from a growing section of 


society. As Stark reminds us, “India’s legendary richness in manuscripts easily allows one to 





°° Ulrike Stark, An Empire of Books : The Naval Kishore Press and the Diffusion of the Printed Word in Colonial India 
(Ranikhet: Permanent Blackx: Distributed by Orient Longman, 2007), 23. 
** Tbid., 74. 
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forget that, for the average Indian reader, manuscripts were expensive and hard to come by.”” 


Hutt further describes the literary culture specific to Nepal prior to the print production of 
Nepali literature: “It was also impossible for any literary composition to reach more than a few 
readers, and so the Nepali literary world was confined to the courts of the country’s rulers and 
to the high-caste pandits.”® While there is truth to these statements, we have already seen the 
degree to which impressively large numbers of (primarily Newar language) SVK manuscripts 
from the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries circulated widely and are still in use 
today or are preserved in archival collections. In contrast, the tradition of handwritten Nepali 
language SVK texts was, as we shall see, short lived. By the 1880s they were published with 
increasing regularity and circulated primarily as printed texts. Yet while Nepali language SVKs 
thrived at the printing presses, Newar language SVKs did not. The advent of print and 
publishing marked a critical junction in the text’s evolution. Many aspects of the SVK textual 
tradition -its structure, style, recitation, circulation, and audience - were altered first by the 
emergence of Nepali language variants and then again when these variants were reproduced 
through print in ways that differed appreciably from their Newar language predecessors. The 
following sections demonstrate that, in many ways, these developments in the SVK textual 
tradition exemplify the history of Nepali -meaning both Newar and Nepali language literature 


- print culture. 


Will the Oldest Nepali Language SVK Please Step Forward? 





* Tbid., 19. 
°° Hutt, Nepali, 131. 
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A bit of mystery surrounds the oldest extant Nepali language SVK manuscript. Three 
well-known and respected scholars, one Nepali and two Euro-Americans, have each 
independently identified Nepali language SVK manuscripts that date to the first half of the 
seventeenth century. In Jhyalbata, an edited collection of short stories, [svar Baral informs us 
that in 1952 he discovered a SVK handwritten in the Nepali language dated to 1601 CE [VS 
1658] in Kathmandu’s KeSara Pustakalaya (Kaiser Library); yet he immediately concedes that 
this text is no longer there.” In his 2003 essay on the history and structure of the Nepali 
language, Theodore Riccardi, Jr. mentions a 1648 CE SVK,” and Michael Hutt lists an even 
earlier 1601 CE SVK in his discussion of early Nepali literature.*° Neither scholar, however, 
includes a verifiable citation to substantiate these claims,” though closer consideration of the 
dates they offer suggests that both scholars drew on Bar4l’s earlier work. For, on the one hand, 
Hutt’s 1601 CE date corresponds exactly with Bardl’s VS 1658 [1601 CE] date. On the other hand, 
Riccardi’s 1648 CE may be a misprint of Baral’s VS 1658 date, which, in earlier editions of 
Jhyalbata, was given only as “the year 1658,” without clear indication of whether the date given 
referred to the Nepali Vikram Samvat or Western Common Era, thus leading Riccardi to 
conclude the date as 16[5]8 CE. Despite the fact that three credible scholars have suggested 


the existence of a seventeenth century Nepali language SVK, the existence of this alleged text 





* Isvar Baral, Jhyalbata, 6th ed. (Lalitpur, Nepal: Sajha Prakashan, VS 2053 [1996 CE]), 11, fn 7. 

* Riccardi, "Nepali," 544. 

°° Hutt, Nepali, 106. 

*’ Riccardi admits that he no longer has a source to verify his earlier claim, as the person from whom he first 
gained this information is deceased (personal communication, January 2008). 

°° Tamot (“Svasthani,” 8) points out the problematic nature of Baral’s 1658 date, and provides a full quote from 
Baral’s VS 2025 [1968 CE] edition of Jhyalbata: “kathmandu upatyakama vikrami satraun Satabdima nepali bhasa 
prasarita bhaisakeko dekhincha. 1658 ma lekhieko svasthani vratakatha ko bhasama jhannai-jhannai acelako nepali 
bhasasanga milne Saili paincha.” “In the Kathmandu Valley, in the seventeenth century in the Vikram Era, we see 
that the Nepali language has already taken root. In the language of a Svasthani vrata katha written in 1658, we find 
a writing style that corresponds with today’s Nepali language.” 
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remains in doubt for several reasons. First, it appears likely that Hutt and Riccardi based their 
information on Baral and, second, Baral alone saw and noted this text. Third, there are no 
other manuscripts or historical evidence indicative of Nepali language SVK textual production 
until the nineteenth century. This lack of earlier texts is in stark contrast to the great number 
of Newar language SVK manuscripts that survived from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Setting aside the claims of Baral, Riccardi, and Hutt, the earliest Nepali language SVK 
for which we have concrete evidence dates to 1810 [SS 1732 (NS 930)] (see Figure 5.1). This is 
a fifty-five folio text that belongs, according to the NA microfilm catalogue card, to Purna 
Basneta of Gorkha. The text’s colophon, however, indicates that Kesara Simha Basneta was the 
scribe and he wrote it at Srinagar in the hills of Nepal. Srinagar Danda, or Srinagar Hill, is a 
1600 meter-high hill just north of the town of Tansen, the capital of the historical Palpa 
Kingdom (neighbor to the Gorkha kingdom prior to Prithvi Narayan’s political unification 
campaign in the eighteenth century) and now the administrative center for this mid-western 
region.” It is not surprising that a Newar textual and ritual tradition would be found as far 
west as Tansen, since after Prithvi Narayan conquered the Valley many Newars migrated to 
the hill regions in the pursuit of trade (see Chapter Four). Tansen and other prominent villages 


in the area have emerged in the modern period as primarily Newar villages 





® This includes a rigorous examination of Nepali language SVK mss available at Asa Saphii Kuthi and the National 
Archives, where I checked each Nepali mss listed as undated to confirm they did not contain an overlooked date 
of composition. 
” Tansen is located in the western Terai at a road distance of 296 km from Kathmandu and 220 km from Gorkha 
(Kathmandu and Gorkha are 140 km apart) today. I take this Srinagar near Tansen to be the Srinagar in which this 
earliest Nepali language SVK text was written. Cf. Tamot (“Svasthani,” 8-9), who similarly states that the Srinagar 
referred to is Srinagar of Nepal’s Palpa district. For, given the localized nature of the SVK tradition and the Nepali 
language, it seems unlikely that the SVK tradition traveled to Kashmir and back without other historical 
documentation along the way. 
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Figure 5.1 The first folio of the oldest extant Nepali language SVK from 1810 CE 
(National Archives.) 
amongst numerous Magar villages in the area. The 1810 SVK demonstrates that the historically 
Newar SVK tradition had, by this time, not only traveled well outside the Valley, but had been 
appropriated by members of these historically non-Newar hill communities. There is a 
possibility that the production of Nepali language SVKs may have originated in the hills and 
not in the Valley. However, it is impossible to prove. The location of this first text may be 


merely coincidental. 
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There are curious aspects to this 1810 manuscript, the oldest extant Nepali language 
SVK text. The first two folios of this manuscript are missing, so the text as we have it begins on 
the third folio in the middle of a description of Daksa Prajapati and the marriage of his 
daughters. Narratives recounting the biographies and diversions of the now usual divine 
suspects of the SVK follow, though this text does not include the narratives that describe the 
births of Kumar and Gane§ or Parvati’s (or Ganga’s) performance of the Svasthani vrat. Rather, 
after Parvati and Mahadev marry, she summons the seven rsis, or sages,” and instructs them to 
go to the realm of the mortals and educate the poor and destitute (i.e., Gomayaju) in the 
Svasthant vrat. The seven rsis comply and set off. This strand of the narrative, however, then 
comes to an abrupt and seemingly incomplete end, for the text does not continue with the 
misfortunes and redemption of Gomayaju, Navaraj, and Candravatt. Instead, Mahadev and 
Parvati leave for the Himalayas to visit Parvati’s parents and then the text comes to a close. 
The final colophon of the 1810 SVK reads: 

Thus is the dharma vrata of Sri Svasthanaparamesvara. This is the story of the dharma 

vrata Sri Parvati did for the sake of making Sri Mahadev her husband. This is the story 

of heaven. It is complete and finished. Subham. It was written on the fourth day of the 

week [Wednesday] on the seventh day of the lunar month of Vaisakh in the [Sakya 

Samvat] year of 1732 [in] Srinagar. Subham.” 
It is not unprecedented for there to be a colophon stating the conclusion of the ‘svarga’ or 


heaven section pertaining to the gods in devalok. A similar colophon, for example, is found in 


an 1833 [VS 1890] SVK that acknowledges the end of the heaven narrative (‘svarga ko katha’).” 





” In earlier SVKs, the role of the seven rsis is fulfilled by a single rsi, who is commonly named Aévathama rsi. 
” iti Sri svasthanaramesvaraka [sic] dharmavrata sri parvatile [sic] sri mahadekana [sic] parusa tilyaind nimitya 
garyako dharmavrata kathd ho svargeko [sic] katha ho sarnparna[m] samapta[m] subham sake [samva]t 1732 
vaisasamase dina 7 roja 4 lisittam srinagara subham | "Srisvasthanaparamesvarakadharmavrata [Sic]," 
(Kathmandu, Nepal: National Archives, SS 1732 [1810 CE]), folio 55b. 
8 "Srisvasthanivratakatha," (Kathmandu, Nepal: National Archives, VS 1890 / SS 755 [1833 CE]), folio 64a. 
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But such a statement is usually immediately followed by a continuation of the SVK narrative 
that ultimately concludes with the happy reunion of Gomayaju, Navaraj, and Chandravati, as 
does the 1833 text in a section introduced as ‘patal ko kura,’ or happenings on earth, that begins 
halfway through the text. There is no similar continuation of the human-local narratives in 
the 1810 SVK text. 

This early nineteenth manuscript appears to be a discrete composition. Additional 
information in the colophon including the date and place of composition and a concluding 
mantra supports this interpretation. Whether or not the text was intended to be a discrete 
svarga narrative is debatable. The manuscript could have been one part of a now lost multi- 
text collection that ultimately would have constituted a full SVK. Or, the scribe may have been 
unable to complete the text in full and so ended the narrative at this point and in this manner 
to salvage the text. Perhaps the individual or family that commissioned the text suddenly 
found themselves with insufficient means of payment and could therefore afford only this 
much of the narrative. There is, of course, the possibility that the text was completed as 
instructed and was so intended to serve as a SVK (almost) like any other, for the text’s 
colophon makes plain that the scribe consciously designated his work as a SVK. If this is in fact 
the case, what is the significance of a SVK text that focuses solely on the translocal Purana 
narratives introduced into the SVK in the eighteenth century? Would this particular focus on 
devalok reflect the Parbatiya origin of the text? Plausible interpretations of this abbreviated 
SVK text are plentiful and speculation is intriguing. Most importantly, the uncertainty 
surrounding the seeming incompleteness of this SVK provokes the critical question of what 


constitutes a SVK text. 
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New Models for SVK Textual Production in the 19 and 20" Centuries 

The oldest available ‘complete’ SVK text in the Nepali language - meaning a SVK that 
includes both the Puranic narratives focused on devalok and the ‘original’ SVK local legend 
grounded in martyalok - is an 1822 [VS 1878] text from the Kaiser Library collection in 
Kathmandu (see Figure 5.2). This text embodies what I term ‘the nineteenth century’ or 
‘twenty-two chapter’ model for Nepali language SVK texts. According to this model, extant 


nineteenth century Nepali SVK texts were commonly divided into twenty-two chapters.” 





Figure 5.2 The opening folios of the 1822 CE SVK at the Kaiser Library in Kathmandu 
(Kaiser Library). 





Kaiser Library houses hundreds of Sanskrit, Newar, and Nepali language manuscripts that were initially part of 
the private collection of books and manuscripts of Kaiser Shamsher Rana (1892-1964). Since gifting the property 
and library collection to the Nepal government in 1968, the library has slowly increased its holdings. This 1822 
SVK was thought to be the oldest extant Nepali language SVK for many years, until the 1810 SVK was discovered 
at the National Archives. Kaiser Library has only two SVK manuscripts in its possession: the 1810 Nepali language 
text discussed here and a Newar language SVK from 1824 [NS 1880]. 

> Not all early, and even some later, manuscripts explicitly utilize this organizational structure. Of the twenty- 
three undated Nepali language SVK manuscripts preserved in the National Archives collection, thirteen mss were 
written according to the twenty-two chapter model and ten were not (eight of which had no chapter divisions or 
colophons, but one had eighteen chapters and another had twenty-four chapters). 
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Using the texts’ colophons as an indication, the contents of the twenty-two chapters were 
consistently the same (see Appendices D and E for the chapter colophons of two nineteenth 
century SVK texts). Moreover, a survey of the contents of these early nineteenth century 
Nepali language SVKs reveals that the narrative and stylistic constitution of these texts do not 
differ significantly from their Newar language counterparts that date to either the current or 
previous century. That is to say, these Nepali language SVKs reflect the Puranization of the 
SVK textual tradition that occurred in the eighteenth century, including the Madhu-Kaitabha 
creation episode, the Daksa Prajapati - Sati Devi - Mahadev narrative cycle, the gods’ war with 
the demons, Mahadev’s later marriage and life with Parvati, and the origins of Ganga, Kumar, 
and Gane§. 

What is different is that there is a clear and consistent structure to and homogeny 
among Nepali language SVKs that is generally absent from Newar language SVK texts, which 
exhibit a lack of structural conformity. In the nineteenth century these texts increasingly 
employed the use of numbered chapters in the text, but the number of these chapters varied 
greatly. For instance, an 1859 Newar language SVK has 34 chapters, while another Newar 
language SVK from 1870 has 63 chapters. The content of these chapters in Newar language 
SVKs also exhibit a notable diversity in this period, due both to a greater variety of detail 
incorporated into or excluded from the Puranic and local narratives, and to the periodic 
integration of a selection of non-Purana narratives. While Newar language SVKs continued to 
reproduce in a more diverse manner (and still in significant numbers), Nepali language SVKs 
consistently conformed to the twenty-two chapter model that emerged in the early nineteenth 


century and was maintained for approximately the following one hundred years. 
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Early in the twentieth century, however, the Nepali language SVK variant tradition 
again underwent a significant transformation - the last the tradition has witnessed to the 
modern day. Namely, the popular twenty-two chapter SVK expanded into a text of thirty-one 
chapters. The content incorporated as part of this expansion is discussed in subsequent 
sections of this chapter. (See Appendix E for a complete list of chapter colophons from a 
thirty-one chapter SVK.) The precise moment of this textual development cannot be 
pinpointed. The British Library in London houses several SVK manuscripts, including texts 
from 1899, 1905 and 1912, all of which have twenty-two chapters. But it also has a 1913 text 
that is listed as having thirty-one chapters. The earliest Nepali SVK text with thirty-one 
chapters that I encountered in Nepal is a printed text from 1923 that belongs to a Sankhu 
resident.”° 

The twentieth century expansion into thirty-one chapters is notable for the fact that 
this chapter division conveniently aligned the text with its annual month-long nightly 
recitation. Recall from the previous chapter that textual evidence from the SVK suggests that 
the Svasthant vrat expanded into a ritual of a month’s duration during the eighteenth century. 
Why, then, did the SVK itself adopt a similar format only two hundred years later? A lack of 
reliable explanation again invites speculation. I would suggest that there is at least a tentative 
connection between this development and the printing of SVK texts, which may have 
consciously employed this structural strategy to better market and stabilize the text. The 


thirty-one chapter model, like SVK texts written according to the twenty-two chapter model, 





”° Interestingly, however, this SVK does not explicitly cite all thirty-one chapters per se. The last chapter 
colophon given is for chapter twenty-seven. Whether or not there is a proper colophon marking the end of each 
chapter, each new chapter is clearly marked with the phrase “kumarji djfia garnu hunchha...,” or, “Kumar 
inquires....”. 
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was reproduced consistently, but only in Nepali language SVKs. Newar language SVK texts in 
the twentieth century, whether reproduced by hand or much later in print, continued to vary 
in size and content as they did in the nineteenth century. The thirty-one chapter model with 
highly consistent content is the form in which the SVK is most commonly found and 
reproduced throughout Nepal today, with occasional expansion in detail for the sake of clarity 
as indicated by editors’ prefaces in certain editions.” 

These developments in the SVK’s textual production over the last two hundred years 
raise three central questions: First, why was the SVK translated into the Nepali language only 
in the nineteenth century, despite the fact that both the SVK tradition and the Nepali language 
had been in circulation in the Nepal Valley for centuries? Second, why did Nepali language 
SVKs develop in a remarkably systematic, homogenous manner that stands in stark contrast to 
the historically variable, heterogeneous development of Newar language SVK texts? Third, 
how do we reconcile these differences in SVK textual development and narrative content 
between Newar and Nepali language SVKs texts? In other words, what is the relationship 


between Newar and Nepali language SVKs? 


One Tradition, Two Traditions? Reconciling the Differences between Newar and 
Nepali Language SVKs 


Given that the Nepali language had been in use in the Nepal Valley as early as the 
seventeenth century, it is striking that the SVK was not translated into or reproduced in the 
Nepali language prior to the nineteenth century. There are a variety of circumstances that 


could have delayed the appearance of Nepali language SVK texts, but the single greatest 





” For example, see Parajult, Srisvasthani (VS 2059 [2002 CE]). 
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obstacle may have been the Newar language. While Newars may have had a long history of 
bilingual familiarity with the Nepali language, the relative difficulty of the Newar language - 
and relative ease of the Nepali language as a lingua franca - may have discouraged Nepali- 
speakers from learning the Newar language, much less engaging in Newar literary or cultural 
traditions. Numerous Sanskrit language SVK texts were in circulation, though the relationship 
between Nepali language SVKs and their Sanskrit and Newar predecessors is unclear, much 
like the relationship between Sanskrit and Newar language SVKs. Furthermore, because the 
SVK tradition is a tradition of Newar origin and largely a familial affair celebrated within the 
privacy of one’s home or within the traditionally Newar village of Sankhu (and not a city or 
country-wide festival with historical roots or explicit connections to contemporary festivals 
observed elsewhere on the subcontinent), it would have been difficult for migrant Nepali- 
speakers to “happen upon” the SVK tradition. We can only speculate as to how the SVK first 
found itself (re)produced in the Nepali language, but it is likely that the Newar-ness of the 
tradition did not facilitate this critical moment in the SVK’s textual history. 

Another key factor may have been the nature of the development of Nepali literature, 
which reflects the political development of the nascent nation-state. Hutt identifies the period 
leading up to and immediately following Prthvi Narayan’s conquest campaign from 
approximately 1750 to 1800 as the Vir Kal, or “Age of Heroic Poetry,” and the period from 1800 
to 1870 as the Bhakti Kal, or “Devotional Period.”” According to Hutt, literature from the 
“Devotional Period” is “dominated by religious and devotional themes, although there is again 


no one trend in the development of language or literature which could be said to have been 





Hutt, Nepali, 94 and 98-99, It should be noted that these periods Hutt outlines for early Nepali literature do not 
necessarily correspond to the Vir and Bhakti Kal-s of Hindi literature, though he confirms their names are taken 
from research available on Hindi literature. 
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definitive, except perhaps the effect of political uncertainties and war upon the general 
philosophy of Nepali poets.”” Literary analysts cite these politically turbulent times as the 
motivating factor behind, for example, Bhanubhakta Acharya’s (1814-1868 CE) rendition of the 
Ramayana, a highly esteemed work composed on the basis of the Sanskrit Adhyatma Ramayana. 
The Nepali Ramayana, as locals often refer to this text, shares with the SVK this same text- 
historical peculiarity of being translated into Nepali only in the early nineteenth century, 
despite both the earlier circulation of the Nepali language in and around the Nepal Valley and 
a long textual history in Sanskrit and Newar that precedes the emergence of Nepali language 
translations in this period.” Paras Mani Pradhan explains the role contemporary politics 
played in the creation of Bhanubhakta’s seminal work: 

When the Treaty of Segauli was signed after the Nepal war of 1814-1816, 

Bhanubhakta was a mere child. This was a time when the pride of the heroic 

Gurkhas was humbled and curbed by the British; their vast territory was 

reduced to a great extent and their military activities were halted. People 

looked morose and gloomy. Learned men thought of diverting their attention to 

the life story of Ramachandra of Ayodhya who had to spend his life in exile but 

did not give up hope. He made friendship with monkeys and bears, killed the 

demon king Ravana who had managed to take away Sita by force and returned 


to Ayodhya in triumph. Why not divert the attention of the disappointed people 
of Nepal towards his philosophy of life? That was the talk of the time of 





” Thid., 98. 
°° Kumar Pradan (A History of Nepali Literature, 27) offers a list of early nineteenth century Ramdayana-inspired 
compositions and/or translations that include Ramasvamedha (c. 1823), Adhyatma Ramayana Balkanda (c. 1829), 
Adhyatma Ramayana Lankakanda (1829). Prior to these Nepali language texts, we find Newar language translations 
of the Ramayana from the seventeenth and eighteenth century. Malla (Classical Newari Literature, 52) cites three 
Ramayana texts from 1685 [NS 805], 1699-1709 [NS 819-929], and 1752 [NS 872]. The National Archives collection 
includes an even greater number of earlier Ramayana manuscripts that date to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries but are written primarily in Sanskrit. Despite sharing with the SVK a long textual history of translation 
and copying in Nepal, the bulk of Ramayana textual reproduction was done not in the Newar language but in 
Sanskrit. It is also worth mention that although Bhanubhakta wrote his Ramayana in the mid-nineteenth century 
(he composed the Balkanda in 1841, the Ayodhyakanda, Aranyakanda, Kiskindhakanda, and Sundarkanda in 1853, and 
the Yoddhakanda and Uttarkanda in 1853), it was not until Motiram Bhatta, Bhanubhakta’s biographer, published 
the work in 1888 that Bhanubhakta and his Nepali epic became famous. Cf. Onta, “Creating a Brave Nepali 
Nation,” 55. 
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Bhanubhakta’s early days. That is the reason why Bhanubhakta, when he came 

of age, preferred to translate into Nepali Adhyatma Ramayana which contained 

the story and philosophy of Rama’s life.** 

Bhanubhakta’s Ramayana succeeded in providing a diversion for the Nepali people, just as the 
SVK refocused the public’s attention away from political concerns towards their sociocultural 
needs in the medieval period (cf. Chapter Two). Although not a devotional text in the strictest 
sense, the SVK addresses the religious and social needs of its nineteenth century audience who 
were otherwise troubled by the political and social upheaval brought by the Gorkha conquests. 
The changing social and political contexts of the late eighteenth and nineteenth century 
shaped the development of two of Nepal’s most important Nepali language texts, the Ramayana 
and the SVK. 

Let us next consider the question of the divergence in narrative structure and content 
between the Nepali language SVKs and both their older and their contemporary Newar 
language cousins. Why did Nepali language SVKs develop in a homogeneous fashion, in stark 
contrast to the Newar SVK tradition, which remains unstandardized even today? The answer is 
rooted in a fundamental difference between the two languages, a difference that was 
exaggerated and reified by the advent of print culture in Nepal in the nineteenth century. 

The Newar vernacular language is an exceptionally varied language, so much so that 
many Newars from different villages and regions inside and outside the Valley speak distinctly 
different dialects of the language.” There is no unifying grammar, vocabulary, or 
standardization of spelling - none of which appears to have hampered to any significant 


degree the production of Newar literature. As demonstrated in previous chapters, the 





* Paras Mani Pradhan, Adikavi bhanubhakta acharya (Kalimpong, West Bengal: Bhagya Laxmi Prakashan, 1979). 
* Cf, Tej R. Kansakar, "Newari Language and Linguistics: Conspectus," Contributions to Nepalese Studies VIII, no. 2 
(1981): 4. 
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production of Newar language SVK texts, for example, consistently increases over the text’s 
history. The less than fifty extant texts dated to the eighteenth century grows to nearly two 
hundred texts in the nineteenth century, with the majority of these texts written in the Newar 
language. A greater hindrance was created by the cultural and political policies of the Shah 
dynasty and Rana regime, which suppressed the use and development of the Newar language 
and its literature in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 

While the ruling Parbatiya elite censored the Newar language, they also cultivated the 
Nepali language to play a much larger political and economic role as lingua franca and later 
national language as discussed earlier. The government made a great effort to standardize 
Nepali early on to facilitate its development as a literary language. Whereas Newar literature 
had not suffered from the lack of standardization of the Newar language, Nepali “prose 
composition was hindered by the unstandardised nature of Nepali grammar until the early 20" 
century.”” Critical to the standardization of the language and its emergence as a literary 
language were the introduction of the printing press in Nepal and the development of Nepali 
as a print language. The irregularities of Nepali as a written language became more readily 
apparent and circulation of corrective, authoritative grammars amongst a host of other 
literary works became easier. 

Just as the advent of the printing press in Nepal played a critical role in the 
homogenization of the Nepali language and standardization of religious literature, it also had a 
similar effect on Nepali language SVK texts. In contrast to the extensive tradition of 


handwritten Newar language SVKs, the manuscript tradition of Nepali language SVKs was 





*° Hutt, Nepali, 73. 
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short lived, lasting only three quarters of a century before Nepali language SVKs found their 
way to the printing press. There is some debate over the earliest publication date of the SVK, 
though there appears to be a general consensus that it occurred in the decade between 1883- 
1893 CE [VS 1940-1940].™ Saradcandra Sarma Bhattarai informs us that by 1893 [VS 1950] the 
SVK had been published by “various local and foreign publishers.”” The popularity of these 
printed SVK books is illustrated in an advertisement for an early twentieth century SVK 
published in Banaras by Sikharnath Subedi, a well-known author, publisher, and owner of a 
Nepali bookstore in Banaras. It describes the SVK as both expensive at two rupees (in 
comparison to other advertised books at a cost of several annas), and “‘unprecedentedly worth 
viewing (apirva darsaniya chha)’ and well-heeled customers can pay eight annas more for a 
binding that ‘no gentleman in Kashi [Banaras] has yet been able to use.””” Prior to mass 
publication by printing press, a lithographic Nepali language SVK was made in 1885 [VS 1942] 
(see Figure 5.3).*” Although the National Archives catalogue card indicates that the text was 
found in the possession of a Nepali local from Nala, a village located northeast of Bhaktapur, it 
was printed by the Trajachandra Yantralaya in Banaras. This text is of particular interest 
because it offers some of the first physical images that depict narrative events in the SVK and 
the first known printed image of the goddess Svasthani (see Figure 2.3 in Chapter Two and 


Figure 5.4 below, respectively). The image of Svasthant betrays its Indian origin in the 





** Most recently, Bal Gopal Shrestha (“The Ritual Composition of Sankhu,” 376) cites 1889 CE as the date of the 
first SVK published by modern printing press, but offers no further information. Saradcandra Sarma Bhattarai 
(Pracin gadyakhyan, 50) presents a nice summary of earlier prevalent citations: Isvar Baral gives the timeframe of 
1883-87 [VS 1940-44], Yagnaraj Saty4l states 1891 [VS 1948], Vasudev Tripathi cites 1887 [VS 1944], and Mohanraj 
Sarma assures the date is 1889 [VS 1946]. 
® Sarardcandra Sarma Bhattarai, Pracin gadyakhyan (Kathmandu, Nepal: Sajha Prakashan, VS 2042 [1985 CE]), 50-1. 
Chalmers (“‘We Nepalis’,” 344), for example, cites a SVK published by Devraj Sarma (Lamichane) at Allahabad’s 
Prayag Press in 1885/86. 
°° Chalmers, "Pandits and Pulp Fiction," 82. 
°7 See Stark’s An Empire of Books for details on lithography in India. 
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distinctive Rajput style of drawing, and this presentation of the goddess is not seen elsewhere 


among printed SVK texts. 
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Figure 5.4 Kumar and Agastya muni engaged in conversation (National Archives). 
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The forward to the text includes illuminating information about the history of this 
particular text and the publishing world of the late nineteenth century. For example, it states 
that Sri Devraj Sarma Pandit composed this SVK, for which he consulted five or six other SVK 
texts. Furthermore, it indicates that if anyone desires to purchase a copy of the text, it can be 
found at Ramghat in Kasi (Banaras) or at the home of Harihar Pandit at Indrachowk in Nepal.” 
This statement underscores the important literary and trade link between Nepal and Banaras 
in the history of Nepal’s print culture discussed earlier. Banaras publishers are the source of 
the majority of printed Nepali language SVKs books that monopolize the market with annual 
reprintings.”° 

With the arrival of this popular text in print, the evolution of Nepali language SVK 
appears fixed for the duration of the twentieth century. As the text’s popularity and 
circulation increased - most Nepalis sincerely believe, with good reason, that a copy of the 
SVK can be found in each and every Hindu household throughout Nepal” - the flexibility of 
the text decreased. With the exception of minor variations or additions here and there over 
the years and the marketing of a smaller and big (thilo) version, printed Nepali language SVK 
books have remained consistent in their inclusion and presentation of at first twenty-two and 
later thirty-one chapters. The mass publication and circulation of printed Nepali language SVK 


effectively crystallized the text so that it has changed little over the last century. 





°° Sridevarajapanditale 5 | 6 vata pustaka ko patha milai vada mihinetale sodhi srisvasthaniko pujanyamtra 
pujavidhisametako kathaha chapapeka chan | "Srisvasthaniparamesvarikathavratam," (Kathmandu, Nepal: National 
Archives, NS 1942 [1885 CE]), Vijfidpan. 
*° Bhattarai (Pracin gadyakhyan, 54-6) discusses the relationship between the author/scribe Devraj and Harihar, 
who was a figure of some prominence in the early scene of printing in Nepal. Cf. Chalmers, “‘We Nepalis’,” 349-51. 
°° In February 2008 I interviewed staff members at the Sri Candesvari Prakasan publishing house in Kathmandu 
because it had recently begun to publish a “new” SVK. No one provided any information about the history of SVK 
printing and publication in Nepal or India. 
* This conclusion is based on over a dozen years of general, informal polling of Nepali Hindus during the course of 
research and travel in Nepal. 
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While there was an immediate proliferation of printed Nepali language SVK books, 
Newar language SVKs did not fare as well at the printing press. Despite the fact that there were 
some, albeit few, outlets available for non-government-approved publications in Nepal in the 
nineteenth century, Newar language literature in general did not find its way into print until 
the early twentieth century. Recall that by the mid-nineteenth century, usage of the Newar 
language was prohibited, a ban that was not fully lifted until after the fall of the Rana regime 
in 1951. It is therefore not surprising to find Newar language SVK texts in print only long after 
Nepali language SVKs were first published. Even when Newar language SVK books do enter 
into the quickly growing market of print culture and mass publication, they are few and far 
between. According to Chalmers, the first Newar language printed book was “produced in fifty 
copies on a small letter-press in Kathmandu in 1909; the next did not appear until 1920, from a 
mission press in Bettiya.”*” Newar language SVKs experienced a similarly late and slow start. 
The earliest printed Newar language SVK text I have come across dates to 1940 [NS1060]. This 
text and a second Newar language printed SVK text from 1969 [NS 1089] were printed not as 
vertically bound texts, but as horizontal loose leaf textual replicas in the style of earlier 
handwritten manuscripts (see Figures 5.5). The next identified printed Newar language SVK 
was published in 1980 and is bound in the style typical of paperback books today. This book, 
Acyutananda Rajopadhyay’s Sri svasthani dharma vratakatha, was once widely popular.” Other 
Newar language SVK books published in recent years remain limited and are typically 


privately funded and published and often distributed primarily among friends or Newar- 





*» Chalmers, ""We Nepalis"", 18. 
*? Long out of print, it had a limited lifespan, though is probably still read by those who purchased it a quarter of a 
century ago (as at least one family in Sankhu does). Basav Rajopadhyay, the author’s son, hopes to republish the 
text in the near future. (Basav Rajopadhyay, personal communication, January 2006.) 
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owned shops. For example, there is Tirthalal Rajbhandar'’s Sri svasthani brata katha (1985 [NS 
1105]), Aisvaryadhar Sarma’s Svasthani, (1988 [VS2045]), Baladev Juju’s Sri Svasthani vakhan (no 
date), and Sirya Chandra Bade Srestha’s Sri svasthanit mahatmya: nepalbhasa slok katham (2005 
[NS 1125]). Save for Rajopadhyay’s SVK, these recent Newar SVK books were unknown to the 


majority of Newars to whom I showed them. 





Figure 5.5 The opening pages of a printed Newar language SVK from 1969 CE 
(private copy, Sankhu). 


Given their divergent historical and developmental trajectories, how are we to 
understand the relationship between Newar and Nepali language SVK texts? It may seem 


reasonable to classify these linguistic traditions as two distinct literary traditions under the 
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larger umbrella of the SVK tradition. The fact that a series of non-Purana narratives, which are 
discussed in the next section, appear in Newar language SVKs in the nineteenth century but 
are never incorporated into Nepali language SVKs lends credence to this interpretation. To 
disentangle these texts into two discrete traditions, however, would suggest a false division 
within a diverse but yet very much unified tradition. 

It is difficult to characterize with certainty the nature of the relationship between 
Newar and Nepali language SVKs. Are the early Nepali language SVKs translations of Newar 
language SVKs, or freestyle compositions based directly or indirectly on contemporaneous 
Newar texts? The popularity and formulaic nature of the SVK narratives would have facilitated 
independent translation and reproduction, but the parallels in the presentation of the 
narratives are striking. The lack of documented historical evidence prevents us from drawing a 
definitive conclusion without performing an extensive and critical comparison from an array 
of Newar and Nepali language texts. It may be appropriate, however, to identify lines of 
descent or traditions of reproduction within the encompassing whole of the SVK tradition. The 
historical and current impact of the SVK results from both (i.e., all) of its textual threads. 
Classification of these sub-traditions should therefore not be limited solely along Newar-Nepali 
lines. For example, it is possible to isolate a handful of manuscripts that, based on a 
preliminary survey of textual content, structure, and style, can be reasonably traced back to 
the oldest extant Sanskrit (1573) and Newar (1603) manuscripts, including SVKs dating to 1645 
[NS 765] (Newar language), 1683 [NS803] (Sanskrit), and 1689 [NS 809] (Newar language). Tamot 


likewise suggests that another three Sanskrit language SVKs, which date to 1610 [NS730], 1652 
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[NS 772], and 1673 [NS 793], share a similarity of style with the 1573 Sanskrit SVK.” It is likely 
that further manuscript analysis would yield additional and more extensive traditions of 
composition. It also seems reasonable to conclude that certain similarities will abound in texts 
produced in the same region/village or for people of one region/village, as appears to be the 
case with several SVK texts owned by inhabitants of the village of Sankhu, a development 
discussed in the next section. 

It is of further interest to note that Nepal’s Newar and high-caste (i.e., Bahun and 
Chetri) Hindus both claim the SVK tradition as their own. The competition for historical 
ownership of this celebrated tradition is due largely to tensions based on socio-religious and 
political differences or inequalities (which, the Newars argue, slight them) discussed in this 
and previous chapters. Historically, the fact that the Newar language was the dominant 
language of composition of the SVK and that the tradition’s origin appears rooted in the Newar 
dominated Nepal Valley, reinforces the claim that the SVK is a Newar tradition.” This project 
has illustrated, however, that concurrently over the course of the medieval period and up to 
the present day, a significant immigrant population that consisted primarily of Nepali- 
speaking high-caste Hindus from the hills settled in the Nepal Valley. The influence of 
Parbatiya Hindu culture and ideology is evident in the SVK. The SVK has, in other words, 


become a Nepali tradition in the sense of Nepalese tradition, not merely in the linguistic sense.”° 





*“ Tamot, "Svasthani vratkatha parampara," 7. 
* Linda Iltis (“The Swasthani Vrata”) similarly makes a compelling argument for the SVK as a Newar tradition, 
whereas Lynn Bennett (Dangerous Wives, Sacred Sisters) presents the SVK as a Bahun (Brahman) tradition. 
°° Because many locals and scholars reject the label ‘Nepalese’ as a fabricated term with colonial connotations, I 
employ the indigenous term ‘Nepali’ to suggest any member belonging to or aspect describing the geographical, 
political and/or cultural community of Nepal. It is critical to recall from the discussion in Chapter One that what 
constitutes Nepal and being Nepali historically is not a singular, fixed region or identity, but rather a fluid, 
diverse, and changing geopolitical and cultural community. 
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Within this Nepali tradition are two primary variant linguistic traditions of the Newar and 
Nepali languages, which are inextricably socio-culturally related. To segregate the literary and 
socio-cultural development of the SVK solely on the basis of its language of composition would 


be to misrepresent its long, interactive evolution. 


The Third Stage of Narrative Integration: Ideals, Realities, and Alternate 
Images of Women in the SVK 


Although it would be misleading to identify them as two independent traditions, the 
Newar and Nepali language variant traditions diverge in significant ways other than in 
language, style, and structure in the third and last major stage of narrative integration. This 
final stage of narrative expansion began as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century 
but blossomed in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In contrast to the previous 
stages of development that occurred more or less uniformly across a predominantly Newar 
language textual tradition, this stage comprises two parallel, concurrent developments that 
differentially transform Nepali and Newar language SVKs in terms of their narrative content. 

Specifically, Nepali language SVKs incorporate a third set of popular Purana narratives. 
These include the episode of Mahadev with the rsis’ wives, the burning of Kamadev (as the god 
of love is commonly referred to in the SVK) and his wife Rati’s subsequent fate, and the story 
of Vrnda, wife of the demon Jalandhar. While these Purana narratives first appear in Nepali 
language SVKs in the nineteenth century, for reasons that are not clear this stage of textual 
development does not occur in Newar language SVK texts until the twentieth century. But 


Newar language SVKs also experience a significant expansion in the nineteenth century with 
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the incorporation of a selection of non-Purana narratives that yet further augment and 
enhance the ‘original’ SVK storyline from the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. 

Despite the different sources of these narratives, there is a continuity in their message 
and purpose: they share a common focus on the protective and destructive powers of the 
pativrata, the traditional Hindu feminine ideal. Taken together with the numerous portraits of 
women already present in the SVK (cf. Chapter Two for Gomayaju and Candravati and Chapter 
Four for Sati Devi and Parvati, for example), these narratives populate a spectrum of images of 
women and ideologies about the position of women that both reflect and mediate shifts in the 
social and political spheres of nineteenth and early twentieth century Nepal. These images 
range across divine female characters representing the quintessential image of the traditional 
pativrata ideal, mortal women embodying a more down-to-earth interpretation of the pativrata 
to women who challenge this ideal with alternative models of acceptable behavior. 
Significantly, all of these representations of women generally function within the parameters 
of the normative orthodox Hindu ideology that grounded high-caste Hindu Parbatiya culture 
and was central to the Hinduizing project of the ruling elites. 

For this and other reasons that will become clear, this spectrum of womanhood offers 
critical commentary on contemporary debates surrounding social reforms and the 
regeneration of India’s pure Hindu past that emerged from nineteenth century British India 
and, as we have already seen, came to bear upon Nepali society and politics in a myriad of 
ways. Within these debates the image of Hindu womanhood, whom colonial and indigenous 


male elites alike considered to be “emblematic of tradition,”” became the “site on which 





7 Mani, "Contentious Traditions: The Debate on Sati in Colonial India," 90. 
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tradition was debated and reformulated.””* Contemporary discourse on social reforms not only 
produced a new Hindu tradition as discussed earlier, but a new concept of Hindu women. 
Within the context of colonial India, this new womanhood exhibited “necessary differences 
[that] were signified in terms of national identity, social emancipation and cultural 
refinement, differences, that is to say, with the memsahib [i.e., the white colonizing woman], 
with women of earlier generations and with women of the lower classes.” It is important to 
bear in mind that these overarching social, religious, and political discourses were circulating 
on the subcontinent. The narrative developments in the SVK in the nineteenth and twentieth 
century reveal the degree to which similar issues had penetrated local discourse in the 
Himalayan hills. The SVK itself became a site where the (orthodox Brahmanical) ideals and 
(more diverse) realities defining the position of women and their Hindu identity in Nepali 
culture were articulated, debated, and redefined. As Partha Chatterjee astutely observed, “The 
domain where the new idea of womanhood was sought to be actualized was the home, and the 
real history of that change can be constructed only out of evidence left behind in 
autobiographies, family histories, religious tracts, literature, theatre, songs, paintings and such 


other cultural artifacts that depict life in middle-class homes.”’” 


The Purana Narratives 
The pativrata, or woman who has taken a vow (vrata) for the protection and well being 


of her husband (pati), represents the pinnacle of idealized female behavior within the Hindu 





8 Thid., 118. 
°° Partha Chatterjee, "The Nationalist Resolution of the Women's Question," in Recasting Women: Essays in Indian 
Colonial History, ed. Kumkum Sangari, and Sudesh Vaid (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1989), 248. Cf. Chatterjee, The 
Nation and Its Fragments. 
1° Thid., 250. 
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tradition. A wife’s chastity is often a crucial signifier - often the paramount signifier - of both 
her identity as a pativrata and her fulfillment of the vow itself. The act of sati, furthermore, is 
the ultimate and final act a pativrata can perform. Three Purana narratives integrated into the 
SVK in the nineteenth century - the Pine Forest Story, the Burning of Kamadev episode, and 
the Vrnda-Jalandhar narrative - each present different interpretations of this idealized image 
of women. The points of continuity and dissimilarity shared among these narrative depictions 
reflect the degree to which traditional interpretations of women were reproduced and/or 
challenged in nineteenth century Nepal. Moreover, these illustrations suggest that the 
controversy surrounding sati in particular continued to be a subject of debate in Nepal even 
after British colonial powers outlawed it in India in 1829. It was not until 1920 that the ruling 
government of Nepal abolished all forms of sati. 

Let us begin with the episode of Mahadev with the rsis and their wives, which [Doniger] 
O'Flaherty (1973) refers to as the ‘Pine Forest Story’. Introduced into the text in the mid- 
nineteenth century, the Nepali SVK version is as follows: 

In a city named Brahmapur in the southern region of Karnataka, Mahadev wanders through a 
village of rsis, all of whom are performing their daily rites at the Ganga river. The wives of 
these rsis, however, see Mahadev and are immediately attracted to his naked body. Sexually 
unsatisfied by their physically weakened and spiritually preoccupied husbands, the rsis’ wives 
follow Mahadev, unbeknownst to the great god, who is still consumed by his grief for the loss 
of his wife. When the rsis realize what happened, they accuse Mahadev of seducing their wives 
and curse his sexual organ (liriga) to fall off, believing it to be the source of the women’s 


seduction. When his linga falls off, it gives rise to a flaming phallus (jyotirlinga) whose 
flames threaten to consume and burn the world.” 





1 "Srisvasthaniparamesvaryakatha [Sic]," (Kathmandu, Nepal: National Archives, VS 1904 [1847 CE]), Ch 8, folios 
36b-37b. This text is the basis for the Nepali version of the narrative presented here and below. Bennett 
(Dangerous Wives, Sacred Sisters, 221) also provides a translation of this narrative in the course of her discussion on 
the Tij-Rsi Paficami festival in Nepal. 
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This local variant of the Pine Forest Story explicitly attributes to the rsis’ wives responsibility 
for the trouble caused with Mahadev, and so does not differ appreciably in content from its 
Puranic counterparts in, for example, the Skanda Purana.” This version of the narrative does, 
however, differ from other Puranic accounts of the narrative, in which Siva purposefully 
seduces the rsi-s’ wives in order to destroy the energy and merit accrued by their husbands’ 
austerities.'°* But in the SVK, the great god is ignorant of the wives, who are sexually aroused 
by his nakedness. Their eager pursuit of Mahadev underscores his innocence in their 
encounter -some SVK narrators explicitly state his blamelessness- and reinforces the 
perceived sexual promiscuity of women. After their husbands become aware of their 
misbehavior, the rsis curse Mahadev’s sexual organ to fall off. Visnu embraces and equalizes 
the flaming phallus, returning calm and order to the universe. Mahadev then becomes 
outraged by the rsis’ unjust treatment of him when he was merely an innocent bystander. He 
issues a curse against the rsis that they will be beset by impure speech. He also issues a curse 
against their wives: they will not live with a single husband (cauravarnama striharuekapurusa- 
bhanirahana nasakun), i.e., will have multiple husbands, among the four classes (varna-s).'™ 
Mahadev then continues on to his destination to engage in deep meditation. 

Although Mahadev’s curse of the rsis is readily found in Puranic accounts, his curse of 
the rsis’ wives is not. His curse of the wives acknowledges the active role the wives played in 
the debacle. A curse that the wives will no longer live with only one husband means that the 
women cannot be pativrata-s. Preventing the women from achieving or maintaining this status 


position underscores the importance of the pativrata ideal in normative Brahmanical Hindu 





10? SkP 1.i.6.2-68. 
1° wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, Siva: The Erotic Ascetic (New York: Oxford University Press, 1973), 178-81. 
10" Srisvasthaniparamesvaryakatha [Sic]," folio 38a. 
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socioreligious ideology. Mahadev’s punishment of the women is appropriate given the nature 
of the transgression insofar as each wife is sexually aroused by a man other than her husband. 
His curse simultaneously serves the additional purpose of punishing the rsis for a second time 
by compromising the sexual and social standing of their wives. In this way, Mahadev’s curse 
embodies a common theme in Hindu myth and ideology whereby one of the most effective 
means of penalizing a man is to undermine his wife’s status as a pativrata. A wife who is a 
pativrata is one of the most powerful sources of strength and vitality for a husband. Without 
the power of the woman’s chastity and singular devotion, a husband often becomes fatally 
vulnerable, as we will see later in the Vrnda-Jalandhar narrative. Furthermore, Mahadev’s 
curse suggests that the rsis too bear certain responsibility for their wives’ transgression, 
implying that they are responsible for both sexually satisfying their wives and socially 
subduing them. In other words, a husband plays a key role in enabling or undermining his 
wife’s vital purity. 

Soon after the Pine Forest Story, we encounter the narrative of Mahadev’s burning of 
Kamadev, another well-known narrative also found in the Siva and Skanda Puranas.’® This 
narrative finds its way into the SVK late in the eighteenth century, but exhibits a noticeable 
change in nineteenth century SVKs. The back-story of each SVK variant is the same: 

The gods dispatch Kamadev to awaken Mahdadev from his immersion in deep meditation and 
fill him with passion for Parvati so that the great god will reengage in worldly activities. (More 
specifically, the gods want Mahadev to marry Parvati and produce a son who will be able to 


vanquish a group of demons who took over heaven during Mahadev’s absence.) Kamadev 
therefore shoots Mahadev with one of his love arrows and awakens him. 





105 §P IL. iii.18-19 and SkP 1.i.21.1-125 and Lii.24. 
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It is upon the awakening of Mahadev that the variants diverge. In the earlier SVK version, after 
Kamadev shoots Mahadev with one of his special arrows, Mahadev wakes from his meditation 
and sees Visnu, who has assumed the female form of Mohini in order to arouse Mahadev. In 
nineteenth century and later SVK texts, it is not Visnu but Kamadev whom Mahadev first sees. 
In targeting him with his arrow, Kamadev inadvertently incurs the wrath of Mahadev, who 
opens his third eye and emits a destructive flame that reduces Kamadev to ashes. 

There are two striking aspects about this narrative shift within the SVK tradition. First, 
Siva’s encounter with Mohini occurs on an entirely different occasion in the Purana-s, which 
suggests that the version presented in the SVK is a Nepali invention, albeit one that 
(mis)appropriates another Puranic tale. Second, this local(ized) Nepali Mohini episode is 
ultimately replaced by the older, traditional Sanskrit version of the Burning of Kamadev 
narrative. The fact that the translocal Sanskrit version of the narrative replaces the original, 
local narrative underscores the continued Puranization of the SVK. It also reflects the shifting 
dynamics between Vaisnavaite and Saivaite influences that continue to bear upon the text. 
The text again diminishes Visnu’s role while bolstering that of Mahadev. At the same time, 
however, this narrative shift may be interpreted as a reflection of prevailing concerns about 
women as sexual beings in the nineteenth century as part of the debates on social reform and 
the position of women during this period. The removal of the Visnu-as-Mohini episode 
removes a potentially provocative image of a sexually alluring woman seducing a man. 
Although this image has a longer history within the Mahapur4na and epic traditions, it may 
have lost favor among the purveyors of the SVK tradition as an image at odds with the 


normative Brahmanical ideal of the pativrata they sought to promote. 
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It is a narrative depiction of this very pativrata ideal that replaces the Mohini version. 
The eighteenth century narrative of Mahadev’s awakening is transformed into the Burning of 
Kamadev episode of nineteenth century. This affords later SVKs the opportunity to introduce 
Rati, Kamadev’s wife, into the text. Although her appearance is brief, Rati is one of the more 
traditional and conventional of the SVK’s female characters insofar as the text portrays her as 
having little agency and no identity separate from that of her husband. In the SVK (as in the 
Purana-s) she is present when Mahadev reduces Kamadev to ashes, an event that reduces her 
to little more than an inauspicious widow. She immediately addresses Mahadev and beseeches 
him to revive Kamadev: 

Lord of the universe [jagadi$var]! This crime is not my husband’s. It was because 

of Indra’s order that he shot you in the heart with a love arrow. Leader of the 

Age [Yuganayak]! Seeing me, how can you be pleased? Please forgive that crime 

and grant me the gift of my husband. Essence of Pity [Karunamaya]! How can I 

describe you? You destroy the wicked and protect the good, and for this I bow 

down to you in honor tens of thousands of times. Even the thousand-tongued 

serpent, Sesa, cannot describe your appearance, so how can I, a woman?! 0 you 

who treat your devotees as a cow treats her calf [Bhaktavatsala]! Do not turn me 

into a widow. Provide me with contentment by bringing my husband back to life 

and send us home.”’°° 
Moved by Rati’s laments and pleas, Mahadev quickly reassures her that she and Kamadev will 
reunite, though not in this lifetime. Rather, he tells Rati that when Visnu takes the form of his 


avatar Krsna, Kamadev will be born as Krsna’s son Pradyumna. Only then will Rati be able to 


reunite with her husband. Rati accepts this news with little emotion and returns home. 





yuganayaka ma dekhi prasanna bai tyo aparadha ksemd gari svami dana deu || he karundmaya timi kasta bhane dusta 
samghara gari sadhulai raksa gartrahanyéa esta timilai kotikoti namaskara || tamra carnan garna hajjara jibhra bhayaka 
Sesanagale pani nasakye ko ma strijatile ke sakumla || he bhaktavatsala malai vidhuva natulyai mera svami jiyai samtosa diyi 
ghara pathaunuhavas || This dialogue is typical of a number of SVK texts, including the above-cited 1885 [VS 1942] 
SVK (Ch. 9, folios 38a-b) and another SVK from the 1847 [VS 1904] (Ch. 9, folios 44a-b), as well as contemporary 
SVKs, such as one from 1994 [VS 2051] (Ch 14, p. 139). 
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While the story described above is the most common version among SVK texts, there is 
another SVK variant description of Rati’s reaction to Kamadev’s sudden demise that is of 
interest. Acyutananda Rajopadhyay’s 1980 [NS 1100] (Newar language) Sri svasthani dharmavrata 
katha presents this narrative with a few unusual details. For example, as soon as she learns of 
her husband’s unexpected demise, Rati becomes greatly distressed and “beat[s] herself on the 
head with her fists, gnashe[s] her teeth, and bang[s] her elbows until a fountain of blood 
poured from her head.”’”’ She cries out to Kamadev, seeking to know why he abandoned her, 
and collects his ashes. She then addresses Mahadev and begs for him to render her fate the 
same as that of her husband: 

Mahadev, was it that fire on your head that turned my husband to ashes? I 

never knew you had such a fire. ... If it’s true, please look at me, too, Mahadev! 

However my husband died, I too will die! O breath of death, whatever road my 

husband took, please come with me and show me the way too!” 

Rati then builds herself a funeral pyre, lights the fire, and prepares to follow her husband by 
committing sati. Just as she is about to mount the burning pyre, the goddess Svasthant 
descends from the sky and stops her."*”’ Svasthani assures Rati that she will reunite with 
Kamadev and relates an elaborate description of future events that will eventually culminate 


in a happy reunion. Specifically, the demon Sambara will abduct Pradyumna when he is born, 


throw him in the ocean, and leave him for dead." Thereupon, 





°7 Titis, “The Swasthani Vrata,” 283. Iltis’s translation. 
108 Tbid., 284. Iltis’s translation. 
* Rati tries to kill herself in some puranic accounts, but similarly does not ultimately do so (Wendy Doniger, 
personal communication, February 2010). Cf. Doniger O'Flaherty, Siva: The Erotic Ascetic. 
° One account of the Burning of Kamadev episode found in the Siva Purana (SP) (ILiii.19.38-44) relates this aspect 
of the story as well. In this puranic account, Mahadev assures Rati that Pradyumna will survive and eventually kill 
Sambara, after which time he - Pradyumna/Kama - will reunite with his wife. Another telling in the SP (ILiii.51), 
Rati immediately and simultaneously accuses Siva of killing Kama and entreats him to resuscitate her husband, 
presenting the god with a bag that contains Kama’s ashes. Celestial nymphs then also beseech Siva to revive 
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I [Svasthani Paramesvari] will make some fish feel hungry, and it will swallow 
the child. But, since that Kamadev must kill that demon [Sambara], he can’t die. 
So, that fish will come into a fisherman’s net. Since that fish will be so large, the 
fishermen will bring it to the palace as a curiosity. The demon king will then 
give the fish to you to prepare. Open the stomach, and your husband, Kamadev 
(now the son of Krsna), will come into your arms. Then you should raise the 
child as if he were your own. When he gets a little older, and able to say 
‘mother’, you must close your ears. Later you must teach him martial arts and 
military tactics. When he is old enough, you must give him your blessing, and 
tell him your secret. One day, he will kill that demon and return to Dvaraka. At 
that time your wish will be fulfilled.” 


Rati finds consolation in the goddess’ words and “abandon[s] her grief and the fire pit.”"” 

The message of both narrative variants is straightforward: women must follow and 
serve their husbands no matter the circumstances. Rati in both cases must endure a long 
period of separation from her husband in order to reunite with him, and even then her 
husband will return to her in the form of another man. Yet there is a striking contrast 
between Rati’s character and actions in these two SVK textual variants. In the first and more 
standard version, Rati meekly accepts her fate as a (temporary) widow and, like a devoted wife, 
returns home to wait for her husband to return. Her plea to Mahadev to spare her life as a 
widow highlights the misery of this fate from which Hindu women have little recourse. The 
traditional apprehension with which Hindu women have viewed life as a widow is borne out by 
the historical arguments supporting sati as a culturally acceptable means of avoiding the 
inauspiciousness of widowhood.”” It is only in the later variant, however, that Rati 


contemplates sati. Interestingly, her more outspoken and assertive personality in this variant 


is juxtaposed with her willingness to take the necessary measures as a pativratd to follow her 





Kama, at which time Siva glances compassionately at the bag of ashes and immediately returns life and body to 

Kama. 

™1 Iltis, “The Swasthani Vrata,” 286. Iltis’s translation. 

? Ibid. Iltis’s translation. 

" Cf, Hawley, Sati, the Blessing and the Curse; Weinberger-Thomas, Ashes of Immortality; Mani, Contentious Traditions. 
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husband in death through sati. Yet Svasthani prevents her from performing this definitive act 
- from fulfilling her stridharma, or womanly/wifely duty - as a pativrata. 
The juxtaposition of Rati’s outspokenness and pursuit of the sati ideal is visible in other 


™ and Vrnda, whom 


female characters associated with the act of sati, as in the case of Sati Devi 
we will meet shortly. Their assertiveness in speech and action foreshadows their act of sati. In 
the most common SVK narrative variant, Rati, like Sati Brahmani (cf. Chapter Two), does not 
commit sati, and the text silences each woman by denying her a voice or agency and destines 
each to an unfortunate fate nonetheless. Sati Devi and Vrnda, on the other hand, are both 
portrayed as having a very strong voice and will to act. Yet each woman ultimately silences 
herself when she immolates herself in protest of the treatment of her husband - enabling the 
act of sati itself to be interpreted as the ultimate act of empowerment. Vrnda, however, leaves 
a verbal legacy behind exemplifying the ways in which she is a unique character among the 
Puranic women of the SVK. 

The Vrnda-Jalandhar narrative is the best illustration of the tension between 
traditional Purdnic and alternative local models of female behavior. In contrast to both the 
Pine Forest and the Burning of Kamadev stories, the Vrnda-Jalandhar narrative is quite 
extensive and fills many folios/pages in mid-nineteenth century and later SVKs. The basic 
outline of the narrative (in both the SVK and Puranic accounts™”) is as follows. 

Jalandhar is a demon who enjoys great power due to his wife Vrnda’s pativrata, or vow 


of chastity. He fancies himself as indestructible and so dares to seduce the goddess Parvati 
while Mahadev is away. Jalandhar assumes the form of her divine husband Mahadev but fails 





™4Tt is important to note, however, that Sati Devi does not actually commit sati per se, as her husband Mahadev is 
still alive when she ends her life by immolation in her father’s sacrificial fire. She is nevertheless closely 
associated with the act of sati as the namesake, because she immolated herself in response to a (verbal) attack on 
her husband. 
" See, for example, the Skanda Purana (IL.iv.17-21). 
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in his mission when she recognizes him. Mahadev learns of the attempted affront on Parvati’s 
virtue and sets out to punish by death the demon for his irreverent behavior. Jalandhar, 
however, is protected by Vrnda’s pativrata. So Mahadev dispatches Visnu to defile Vrnda and 
thereby break her protective vow of chastity while the great god engages Jalandhar in battle. 
Visnu takes the form of Jalandhar and successfully seduces Vrnda. When she learns that Visnu 
deceived her and that Mahadev has successfully killed her husband, Vrnda curses Visnu, 
commits sati, and is reunited with Jalandhar in heaven. 

This narrative leaves little doubt as to the power of the pativratd. As long as Vrnda 
remains chaste and loyal, Jalandhar lives and is invincible. When an act of adultery breaks 
Vrnda’s vow of fidelity, Jalandhar’s power is diminished and he is killed. Closer examination of 
Vrnda’s character and her interaction with Visnu in the SVK, however, reveals significant 
deviations from the narrative’s Puranic origins. These differences offer important insight into 
alternative, local ideologies concerning the agency and voice of women as well as notable 
commentary on the sociocultural responsibilities of men. 

Vrnda’s character in the SVK is much more developed, dynamic, and visible than her 
counterpart in the Purana-s. In the Puranic accounts found in the Siva Purana (Rudrasamhita 
22-23) and Padma Purana (V1.14-15), for example, Vrnda is typically portrayed as an 
inconsequential bystander, a passive spectator controlled by her husband and manipulated by 
Visnu in his endeavor to destroy her pativrata. In notable contrast, Vrnda in the SVK assumes, 
from the very beginning, the role of protagonist and repeatedly demonstrates an intellect and 
wit rarely granted a female character in either Sanskrit or Nepali literature. While her husband 
may be powerful due to her pativrata, Vrnda herself wields unusual power because she 
possesses and freely employs a voice and means to action in this narrative. For example, in the 


Puranic accounts Visnu easily seduces Vrnda and destroys her pativrata, but in the SVK she 


foils his attempts at first and makes a fool of him. When Visnu assumes the form of Jalandhar 
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and endeavors to deceive her, Vrnda immediately sees through the god’s charade and not only 
thwarts his plan but cleverly tricks him into confinement before she flees to another house. 
Vrnda temporarily outwits Visnu. Yet, inexplicably, she is not as savvy when Visnu returns a 
second time (after Mahadev rescues him from the first debacle), again in the form of Jalandhar, 
and successfully debauches her. 

This adulterous act, although committed unknowingly, destroys Vrnda’s pativrata and 
thus enables Mahadev to kill Jalandhar. As she realizes the calamitous nature of the situation, 
Mahadev throws her husband’s dead body down at her feet, whereupon Vrnda utters a fateful 
curse on Visnu for his wicked actions. 

Sinful Visnu! You deceived me and destroyed my dharma as a pativrata. This 

situation [of being killed] has [consequently] befallen my husband. Now I curse 

you to become a weed, a grass, a tree, and a rock." 

Vrnda then abandons her worldly existence by committing sati and reunites with her husband 
in heaven. 

Although she is ultimately subject to the whims and will of the gods, Vrnda manages to 
assert her voice and agency before she commits sati. Her decisive cursing of Visnu exemplifies 
her strength of character and independence in the SVK. The above passage from an 1885 [VS 
1942] SVK typifies Vrnda’s cursing of Visnu in Nepali language SVK texts. Another, more 
contemporary version of the SVK underscores the gravity of her curse: 

The curse of the faithful wife (pativrata) is terrible. Even great gods are not 


immune to it. So Visnu had to take the form of the tulsi plant, kus grass, pipal 
tree and Saligram stone. Therefore, Hindus worship all the above-mentioned 





"° he papista visnu timile chala gari mera pativrata dharma nasta garaidida mera svami ko yo avasta bhayo aba timilai sapa 
dimchu jhara hunuparos 1 ghas hunuparos 2 kalpavrkse bhai rahanuparos 3 dhumga bhai rahanuparos 4 | 
“Srisvasthaniparamesvarikathavratam,” folios 58a-b. 
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things as forms of Narayan. Chastity in a woman is a great vow and exercise. 
Even a great god like Visnu had to suffer for violating a chaste woman.'” 


The significance of Vrnda’s curse and these concluding word illustrates the protective and 
destructive power of a pativrata, and demonstrates that not even the gods, when culpable, are 
spared the consequences of defiling a woman of such status. The story highlights Vrnda’s 
character as a woman with agency. In Puranic versions of the Vrnda-Jalandhar narrative, on 
the other hand, Vrnda’s cursing of Visnu is of an entirely different nature. 

How can he who is always the master of righteousness have sexual relations 

with another man’s wife? The wise say that even the lord experiences the 

consequences of his actions. Since I have been deluded by you, an imposter 

ascetic, someone disguised as an ascetic will also carry off your wife.’ 
While her words chastise Visnu, Vrnda’s curse here does not provide any immediate 
recompense for the fatal injury to her character and ultimately to her (and her husband’s) life. 
Retribution is postponed. Furthermore, what is meant to be a punishment for Visnu is, in 
effect, a curse placed on his wife, whereby she must suffer a fate similar to that which Vrnda 
endured. This decree further stresses the power of the faithful wife as an influence in the life 
of her husband. In this case there is again the suggestion that the way to punish a man is 
through injury to his wife, especially the destruction of her virtue, which recalls Mahadev’s 
curse of the rsis’ wives in the Pine Forest Story. Lindsey Harlan, in her work on the sati 
tradition of Rajput women in India, summarizes the import of a sati’s curse uttered before she 


commits the act: “The curse is not simply aimed at punishing men for what they have or have 


not done. It is also designed to instruct and influence women, because, as the sati paradigm 





7 Bennett, Dangerous Wives and Sacred Sisters, 293. This is Bennett’s translation from a 1955 [VS 2022] SVK. 


"8 »atir dharmasya yo nityam paradararatah katham / isvaro ‘pi krtam bhunkte karmety ahur manisinah // 
aham moham yatha nita tvaya mayatapasvind / tathd tava vadhiim mayatapasvi ko’pi nesyati // PP V1.15.53-54. 
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teaches, a woman must always share her husband’s fate.”*”’ Vrnda’s curse of Visnu in the 
Puranic versions thus leaves the god seemingly untouched, and the consequences of this fatal 
and licentious affair remains open and unfinished. 

The curse issued in the Nepali text is, by contrast, an intellectually rich and effective 
consequence of Visnu’s illicit behavior. Although, as in the Puranic narratives, Vrnda 
immolates herself after cursing Visnu, she vindicates the loss of her chastity and subsequent 
loss of life by imposing a curse that immediately and directly affects her abuser. Vrnda is thus 
able to bring closure to the crime committed against her. Further, she is also able to prevent 
the similar victimization of other women in the future by confining Visnu to the form of the 
earthly objects her curse specifies.” Her curse is productive rather than destructive in its 
impact on women. Moreover, in Vrnda we find an alternate image of the ideal pativrata who is 
empowered and proactive, but who yet operates within the confines of normative Hindu 
behavior and ideology. 

The women of the Puranic narratives discussed here, from the lustful rsi-s’ wives to the 
meek but devout Rati to the chaste and empowered Vrnda, add to the spectrum of women’s 
images in the SVK that instruct and forewarn the audience about socially acceptable models of 
behavior. The recurrent theme of the controversial act of sati furthermore reflects the 
historicity of the SVK tradition. The variety of commentary on sati reflects the degree to which 
there were conflicting sentiments and prescriptions for women faced with the impossible 


situation of their husband’s death in the nineteenth century. This was a critical period in the 





“ Lindsey Harlan, "Perfection and Devotion: Sati Tradition in Rajasthan," in Sati, the Blessing and the Curse: The 
Burning of Wives in India, ed. John Stratton Hawley (New York, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), p. 86. 
Significantly, the four objects of Vrnda’s curse have strong associations with women that serve to mark Visnu 
as feminine. 
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debates on sati in colonial India and those debates had an unquestionable, if delayed, impact 
on popular and legal views of sati in Nepal. The conflict around sati may have been a 
contributing factor to the delayed integration of the Pine Forest story, the Burning of 
Kamadev, and the Vrnda-Jalandhar episode into the Newar language SVK variant tradition in 


the twentieth century. 


The Non-Purdna Narratives 

While the Purana narratives discussed above may not have found their way into Newar 
language SVKs until nearly a century after they first appeared in Nepali language SVKs, Newar 
language SVKs nevertheless experienced a narrative infusion of their own beginning in the 
mid to late nineteenth century. These additions consist of a selection of non-Purana narratives 
that, in contrast to SVK narratives of Puranic origin, do not function as independent narratives 
separate from the foundational SVK narratives. Rather, these non-Purdana stories are woven 
into the Gomayaju-Navaraj-Candravati narrative as didactic tools to illustrate moral and social 
lessons in the everyday challenges of the primary characters. Specifically, these non-Purana 
narratives include the following: Dharmalaksmisamvade (A Conversation between Dharma and 
Laksmi), Dharmaketurdaja (The King Dharmaketu), pativrata dharma (The Dharma (Duty) of A 
Faithful Wife), Sivaratri (The Night of Siva), Nala Damayanti (The Story of Nala and Damayanti), 
portions of the Markandeya Purana (that again deal with issues of women’s dharma and 


position),’” and, in at least a couple of manuscripts, significant portions of the Ramayana.'” 





*? Although the narratives from the Markandeya Purana are Purana narratives, I group them together with the 
other non-Purana narratives listed here because of the ways in which they appear and function in SVK texts, 
which is distinctly different from the Purana narratives discussed previously. 
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Table 5.1 List of SVK manuscripts that contain non-Purana narratives. 





Dharmalaksmi 
-samvade 


Dharma- 
keturaja 


Sivaratri 


Nala- 
damayanti 


Pati(vrata)- 
dharma 


Markandeya 
Purana 


Ramayana 





1851 CE 


(G230/4) a 





1868 CE 
(G71/22- X 
72/1) 





1870 CE 
(113/6) 





1871 CE 
(G225/23- xX 
226/1) 





1878 CE 
(G223/8) 





1900 CE 
(G226/2) 





1920 CE 
(G78/20- Xx 4 
79/1) 








1922 CE 
(Sankhu) 





1929 CE 
(Sankhu) 





1930 CE 
(Sankhu) 





1931 CE 
(Sankhu) 





1969 CE 
(Sankhu) 



































See, for example, NA reel nos. G226/2 and G78/20-79/1, Newar language SVK manuscripts dated to 1900/1020 

and 1920/1040, respectively. Also, at least one SVK belonging to Sankhu locals, the 1922 CE SVK that is displayed 

at the Sali Nadi in Sankhu during the annual Svasthani vrat observance, contains selections from the Ramayana. 
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The non-Purana narratives are not uniformly included throughout the SVK tradition, not even 
within the Newar language SVK variant tradition. When they are present in an SVK, it appears 
common but not mandatory to include more than one. Table 5.1 presents a list of SVK 

texts preserved in the National Archives or in personal copies in Sankhu that demonstrates the 
narrative distribution of these stories. This list is by no means comprehensive, but offers a 
sense of how prevalent these non-Purdana narratives are in the textual expansion and 
production of SVK texts in the mid to late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
Furthermore, it highlights an apparent trend for manuscripts that are written or copied for 
members of the same village, in this case Sankhu, to share a similar literary corpus. In this 
regard, four SVK manuscripts (dating to 1922, 1929, 1931, and 1969) from the village of Sankhu 
contained at least five of the first six narratives named above (i.e., everything but the 
Ramayana). This list also suggests that it may have been fashionable in certain time periods to 
include one or more of these non-Purdana narratives. For instance, the three SVK texts on this 
list that include the Ramayana are all from the early twentieth century.” 

The lack of uniformity of inclusion of non-Purdana narratives is not surprising given the 
heterogeneity of the Newar language SVK variant tradition. However, save for the Sivaratri 
katha and Ramayana, there is a reliable, consistent focus to the included narratives: women. 
Similar to the Purana narratives in Nepali language SVKs, the non-Purana narratives 
illuminate the complexity of the pativrata ideal. They give voice to the tension between this 
ideal and the lived experiences of the SVK’s audience, which is increasingly bound by the 


orthodox Brahmanical Hindu ideology Nepal’s ruling elite used as the foundation for their 





3 while I do not discuss the relationship between the SVK and the Ramayana, it is noteworthy that on several 

occasions the SVK subsumes the Ramayana narrative into its own narrative. This makes a bold statement about 

the hierarchy of these textual traditions and the importance of the SVK as a cultural archive and transmitter. 
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Hinduization project. Furthermore, narrative and stylistic differences between the Purana and 
non-Purana narratives offer critical insights into contemporary social and political discourses 
on women and Hindu identity and the ways in which the SVK tradition mediated these 
conversations. 

The non-Purana narratives and the women they introduce into the SVK differ in two 
significant ways from their Puranic associates: the narratives are more prescriptive rather 
than descriptive and they are grounded in the human-local realm. The SVK’s Puranic 
narratives focus on goddesses, or at least on supra-mortal women such as the rsis’ wives or 
Vrnda. In contrast to the divinity of those women, the protagonists of the non-Purana 
narratives are, like Gomayaju and Candravati of the ‘original’ SVK narratives, distinctly human 
and their stories center on the day-to-day struggles they face as women, daughters, wives, 
mothers, and members of a community. The narratives - and the women - are decidedly 
intimate, real, and powerful. 

Let’s begin with the story of Dharmaketuraja (DKR), or King Dharmaketu, for example. 
When a SVK text includes the DKR, it is Siva Bhatta, Gomayaju’s father, who offers the story to 
his daughter as they discuss her impending departure to her husband’s home. The DKR 
presents simple prescriptive illustrations of dharmic action encouraged for women and wives 
and offers a productive example as to how to negotiate interfamilial relations among co-wives. 

Despite the title, the narrative focuses on King Dharmaketu’s newest wife, Queen 
Candraprabha. Briefly, this story describes how Candraprabha, a young princess, insists on 
marrying King Dharmaketu -even though he already has one hundred wives - because his 


atman, or core being, is dharma (Newar, dharmmatmadhaka). Candraprabha, however, does not 
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live with her new husband and co-wives, but lives alone in a nearby garden. For many years, 
Candraprabha does not see her husband, but passes the time by providing food, clothing, 
money, and other necessities to anyone in need. The story continues: 


Eventually, the young queen worried about how to sustain herself and her charity. So 
one day she asks a loyal servant of the king what endeavor is most dear to and done only by 
the king himself. The servant in response tells Candraprabha that early each morning the king 
rises and goes to the temple of Sri Visnu, where he sweeps the floor and prepares and 
performs the daily puja offering. Candraprabha then decides that that very night she will go to 
Sri Visnu’s temple and perform these tasks before the king arrives the following morning. 
When King Dharmaketu learns that it was Candraprabha who secretly performed these deeds, 
he is surprised and moved. He therefore has a Visnu temple built specifically for her. The 
queen hears of his plans and offers his workers double the king’s pay to build an even more 
elaborate temple surrounded by numerous smaller temples, and a golden image of Sri Visnu 
with diamonds for eyes. When the temples are completed and the auspicious time fixed, 
Candraprabha consecrates the temple(s) amid great crowds. To all the people present, 
Candraprabha gives whatever money, food, etc. Everyone leaves the consecration happy and 
provided for. 

Because everyone is enthralled with the queen and her generosity, the king is left 
without his own helpers for his daily paja rituals in his own Visnu temple. When he learns of 
the whereabouts of his people and the activities of his young queen, King Dharmaketu goes to 
see it all for himself. When Candraprabha finishes her daily puja and sees her husband, she 
immediately showers him with great respect and hospitality. The king apologizes for having 
forgotten about her, but Candraprabha assures him that “there is no fault of yours. It is a fault 
of my previous birth, in which I must have committed some sin such that now in this life I do 
not live with my husband.” King Dharmaketu becomes smitten with his young queen and her 
singular devotion to him and Sri Visnu -so much so that he abandons his residence in the 
palace to live fulltime with Candraprabha. 

In his absence, the king’s other one hundred wives become angry that their husband 
has abandoned all of them for their youngest co-wife. The queens decide to visit Candraprabha 
under the pretense of being friends in order to learn from her how she managed to gain 
control of not only her husband the king, but also of all the ministers, priests, and local 
peoples. Fully aware of their true identity and purpose, Candraprabha nevertheless instructs 
the women in how to serve and please their husband, how to perform their dharma and 
karmic actions. Lastly, she tells them to worship Sri Visnu. The queens heed her words and ask 
King Dharmaketu to build for them also a Visnu temple. The temple is built and the queens 
engaged in daily worship and charity as exemplified by Candraprabha. In the end, all are 





4 chalapolya chum dvasa madu || ji parva janmaya dvasa jita piirva janma chu papa yana nimirttina || thalata svami 


vanapa hone madata || "Srisvasthaniparamesvariya bakha kanegu saphi," (Sanku, Nepal: Private copy, VS 1985/NS 
1049 [1929 CE]), folio 212a. I am indebted to Jwala Tuladhar (Sthapit), with whom I did a close reading of this 
narrative. I alone am responsible for any errors. 
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happy and pleased, for King Dharmaketu regularly visits all of his many wives, the whole city is 
fully immersed in the worship of Sri Visnu, and Candraprabha proves that performing one’s 
dharma and doing good work will result only in more good things.” 

Like the Vrnda-Jalandhar tale, the DKR narrative paints a portrait of a female 
protagonist whose character deftly navigates between the potentially demoralizing and 
unforgiving socioreligious obligations as a wife - recall Rati’s fate after the demise of her 
husband - and her innate strength and will to act, which her stridharma further fuels. 
Candraprabha is the director of her own fate. She makes an informed decision as to whom she 
will marry and she manufactures her own happiness and that of many others. Yet the young 
queen achieves this success and exerts her independence while working within the parameters 
of normative Brahmanical Hindu ideology. She assures the king, for example, that the reason 
he had forgotten her could have only been on account of an indiscretion she committed in a 
past life. At the same time, Candraprabha demonstrates the rewards possible through dharmic 
activity. The performance of righteous work serves as the primary focus of the narrative, 
though service of one’s husband is a central component of a married woman’s dharmic 
responsibility. In this narrative, it is Candraprabha’s regular devotion to Visnu that initially 
draws the attention of her husband, but it is her kindness and respect that entices him to stay 
with her. The implication is that Candraprabha’s worship of a god was akin to worship of her 
husband, which again underlines both the importance of engagement in dharmic activity and 
the need to treat one’s husband as though he were a god. 

Candraprabha’s handling of her co-wives offers an instructive prescription for other 


co-wives. Because of her inherent goodness and willingness to help others, including her 





% Thid., Chs, 21- 22, folios 201a-218a. This summary and following discussion is based on the narrative as found in 
a 1929 SVK belonging to a Sankhu resident. 
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senior co-wives with whom one would expect there to be more ill than good will, 
Candraprabha earns the respect of her co-wives. She endears herself to the degree that her co- 
wives declare themselves her servants and state, “one should not call a person who has 
dharma and wisdom a junior co-wife.”’”° This is an important lesson given the likelihood that a 
married woman will have to co-exist with at least one other female of her husband’s family, be 


it a co-wife,’”’ 


mother-in-law, or sister-in-law. The narrative also presents a striking contrast 
to the treatment Gomayaju receives from Candravati. Rather than looking after her mother-in- 
law as social customs require, Candravati quickly abandons Gomayaju when Navar4j sets off to 
search for his father Siva Sarma and returns to her natal home. 

While the DKR couches its prescriptions within a more illustrative framework, the 
Dharmalaksmisamvade (DLS) narrative presents an explicitly prescriptive discourse on the role 
and position of women. It offers perhaps the most conservative image of women of any 
narrative in the SVK. When a text includes the DLS narrative, it is typically Gomayaju who 
introduces the story as a means of reassurance to her aged parents after she tells them that it 
is finally time for her to leave their home to go to her husband’s home. (It is at this narrative 
juncture, or at least within the broader context of Gomayaju’s narrative, that the majority of 
the non-Purana narratives are introduced in the text.) Her parents do not want to see her go, 
and ask that she and her husband continue to stay with them. Gomayaju protests and invokes 


the story of a conversation between Dharma and Laksmi to demonstrate how it is her 


patidharma, or duty as a wife to follow and serve her husband. The DLS leaves little to the 





6 avamhaydke dharma buddhi data vamha manusya lithu dhaye madu || Ibid., 217b. 

”? Polygamy was a common practice in Nepal until the mid-twentieth century, when the 1963 Muluki Ain made it 
illegal. However, “marriages contracted before [1963] were not affected and men were still entitled to take a 
second wife if the first had not produced any offspring after ten years” (Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 163). 
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imagination as to what this entails and the consequences for failing to execute one’s 
patidharma. 
In the following excerpt, Laksmi informs Dharma of the nature of a pativrata: 


Listen closely. There is no other dharma, karman, and dana [wealth] of 
women than [that of/for] her husband. All tirthas [holy places] are in the feet of 
her husband; all gods, all dharma are [in] the body of her husband. Therefore, 
she takes care [of him] and earns merit. ... Besides her husband there is nothing 
and no one else. 

In the following way she does his service everyday. Early in the morning 
she rises and pays homage to the feet of her husband. Then, she takes a broom 
in the house and sweeps from the outside gate to the house. When she finishes 
the sweeping, she prepares and gives to her husband the water, etc. in order for 
him to bathe. She collects everything that is needed and gives it to him. She 
goes [on a morning walk] to the place directed by her husband. She washes her 
husband’s feet and with the water [used for washing] his feet she wipes her 
eyes. Thinking it holy water, she drinks it and sprinkles this water on her head. 
She then prepares the necessary materials for worship and gives them [to her 
husband] so that he may do his daily ritual work and worship. When she finishes 
gathering these provisions, she makes the breakfast feast. After she finishes 
preparing the food, she eats on his plate her husband’s leftover food [lit., the 
food which has touched his lips], thinking it the prasad [the leftovers from the 
offering] of Sri Krsna, and then she herself eats [her own food]. 

The woman who continuously performs such devotion on behalf of her 
husband everyday in this manner obtains happiness and enjoyment in this 
world. This woman is called a pativrata. Like a woman who is herself bought and 
kept, a female servant who serves; like a mother who makes the main morning 
food with care. Again, [like] a woman who takes care of her husband at night, 
she herself behaves like a servant [who is concerned solely for husband’s 
happiness]. The name of a woman who knows how to be devoted like this is 
Saktipurvakamnyé [lit., a girl filled with Sakti, or power]. 

Also, women have one thousand faults, but have three virtues. They are: 
[One], she takes care to have things brought into the house for her husband. 
[Two], for the sake of the protection of the family lineage, she protects the 
dharma of the lineage by bearing a son. [Three], a woman whose merit is great 
abandons her life after her husband dies. ** 





“8 bistara yanava nesyebijyahune nhapa misdajatiya dharma karma dana melemakhu thava purusayake samasta tirtha 
purusaya tutipdlisa samasta devata samasta dharma thava purusaya gumha thvate lahitagulisa punyalaka [...] thava purusa 
binana mevasunam madu thvatena julasa nhinhi chiya sevayah sutha tevalam dane danava purusyda padukasa namaskara 
yaya thuli dhunakava chesa tuphi jonava vasiva puya vasiva puya dhunakava snana yacakeyata lamkha adina kayava biya 
mamagulitalalatakava biya purukha dhayagu thasasa vanava tahalayaya purusayagu tuti cayakava thvate tutiyagu tina 
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Dharma then describes to Laksmi the consequences a woman incurs in later rebirths for 
neglecting her husband: 


For the sin of looking with anger at her husband a woman will have a nose 
without a prominent bridge. Because of this sin her face will be a face people do 
not want to see. For the sin of looking [at one’s husband] with anger in a 
sidelong glare she will be born squint-eyed and blind. For the sin of not listening 
to the words of her husband she will live as a thief in this world. For the sin of 
quarrelling continuously with her husband she will be a mentally, physically 
handicapped woman who smells bad and dies. ... For the sin of meeting her 
husband with great anger she will be unlucky in every place she goes, be the 
slave of a second wife, and be unable to stay in her own house; but rather she 
must go like this from the house of another to another and find another 


husband.’” 
These direct and pointed words of Dharma and Laksmi lay out, with little pretense, the cultural 
expectations demanded of women in their critical role as wives. 

It is not only the merits and sins of women, however, that Dharma and Laksmi address 
in their conversation. They also elaborate on the duties of a father towards his daughter(s) and 


son(s)-in-law, such as when Dharma tells Laksmi about the acquisition of sin. 





julasa mikha sapiya caranodaka dhakam bhalapavatone sirasa lamkha nahaya thuli dhunakava nitya karmma puja yayata 
malagu sarajama puja tayava biya thuli tahalayaya dhunakava bhojana jyonara yatake bhojana yatake thunakava [sic] 
thava purusaydagu cipagu thalasa nayava sri krhmaya [sic] bhaga dhaka bhalapava thama namnaya thvatena julasam 
dinadinasa thaguli tarahanam thava purusayake bhakta yanava cona mhaya dharmmana julasam iha lokasa sukha bhoga 
prapti laivathuka thva mha manuyata julasam prativratd [sic] dhaye thamana nyanavataya mha bhvatinina seva yanathya 
mamana adarana jyonara yakathye hanam thamana julasam cesyana bhavayakathyem canhasa purukhayata bhavayava 
mha thvate bhavabhakti siva mha misdjanaya nam julasa saktiparvakamnya dhakadhaya || hanam misajanayagu dosa 
dolachi tadava guna datam svata chuchu dhaka dhdlasa thava purusan dutahavagu vastu kanidana yanava taye || hanam 
kulasa raksa@ yayagunimitin julasam kayamoca buyakagu kula dharmma raksa yatake |! hanam mahapunyatma juba mha 
minajanana [sic] julasam purusa mrtyu julavava vamha savanapa samsargana thava jiva tyaga yay || 

" Srisvasthaniparamesvaraya dharmmavrataya purana [Sic]," (Sankhu, Nepal: Private copy, VS 1987 [1930 CE]), Ch 20, 
folios 236a-237a. This summary and following discussion is based on the narrative as found in this 1930 SVK 
belonging to a Sankhu resident. I am again grateful to Jwala Tuladhar (Sthapit), with whom I worked closely on 
the translation of this narrative. I alone am responsible for any errors. 

”° thava purusayata kodhana svaydya papana julasam nhasikuti julam thva papana bilikuti khvala julam |! hanam 
bekomisana tamana svayaya papana julasam yalini kani juyava janmakaiva || hanam purusayagu vanacana manendya 
papana julasam ihalokasam sula jusya coniva |! hanam purusava napautim varovarana lvanayagu papana julasam alini 
juyava mhuthusa navayavasiyiva [...] hanam thava purusa yata julasim mahakrodhana napalanayapapan julasa vana 
vanathasa bhagya madasyam juyiva lithuya dasi juyava chesa mathase mele meletu juyamali parapurusa dayakava 
juyamdlaliva || tbid., Ch 21, folios 237b-238a. 
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First for the sin of a father marrying off his daughter and then separating her 
from the place [i.e., family] he had sent her, he must be separated from his own 
wife, after which he will remember his wife and die. So long as he does not 
separate his own young daughter from the place where she had been given [in 
marriage] he must provide for his son-in-law and give him food, clothes, etc. 
and look after him. As a result, he will become a very wealthy person, one of 
great good luck, and in another birth great fortune will come: he will have 
riches (i.e., money, gold, and silver) and wealth (i.e., money, land, and 
jewelry).’*° 


Dharma also enumerates a list of general sins and their ensuing repercussions: 


For the sin of stealing copper things one will have the disease of leprosy and die. 
... For the sin of stealing raw cotton one will have white splotches on the face. 
For the sin of insulting the gods one will be a poor person and have a body that 
is thin, and because the body is thin and because one does not know what 
medicine to take, one will find suffering.” 


And a list pertaining to sins related to inappropriate sexual behavior, including the following: 


For the sin of having sexual intercourse with the wife of your teacher, one will 
become impotent and, being unable to make love, die. If one has sexual 
intercourse with a Brahman woman, one will become and remain a person 
without knowledge. If one has sexual intercourse with the wife of a king, one 
will obtain sin as if one had sexual intercourse with one’s own mother. For the 
sin of having sexual intercourse with the wife of one’s own relatives or own 
family, one will live like one whose family lineage is broken. If one has had 
sexual intercourse with one’s mother, sisters, or best friend’s wife, it is as if 
Brahma is destroyed. One’s wife is destroyed. Children are destroyed. One will 
obtain sin like this, etc., and die.’ 





*° nhapam thava mhyaca pita biyava choyathasa phayakayagu papana julasd thava striva napabayamaliva lipatasa stritum 


mhoyava mrtujuyiva thava mhydaca moca biyathasasamaphase jilajanayana pratayala yanava anna vastra adina biyava 
pratipala yanava thvateya phalana julasam mahadhanadhya juiva mahabhagimani juiva lithumgu janmasam 
mahabhagevamta dravyavanta dhanadhya juiva || Ibid., Ch 22, folio 239a. 
*" nhapad sijala vastra suyaya papana julasam kusta rogana kayava sitva || [...] hanam kapasa suyayd papana julasa 
khvalasamtoisem cyakada yavadaiva || hanam devatapanistanim dayana papana tosana daridra juydva vaniva 
sariragamsijuiva sariragamsijuiva nayagu vasada chu masisyem duhkha sitva |] Ibid., Ch 23, folio 240a. 
 hanam guriya kalatandpa prasamga yanaya papana julasam limga sapvapala juydva kama yaya maphasyem siyiva || 
hanam brahmanivanapa prasamga yatasa bidyahina juyava vani hanam rdajaya strinapa prasamga yatasa thava 
samavandpa prasamga yana thyem papalaka |! hanam thava thithi sahodarayé stri prasamga yandaya papana julasam 
kulahina juyavavaniva hanamam tatahakahe tvayaya striva thvate napa prasmga yata dhakam dhalasa gohanya brahma 
hanya stri hanya bala hanya thvate adim papalaka sihune || Ibid., Ch 23, folios 240b-241a. 
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Although often treated as second class citizens, women play a central role in ordering society, 
both as objects around which relationships must be constructed and observed with care and as 
active participants in religious observances, such as the Svasthant vrat, that are designed to 


ensure the continued health and success of their families. 


Reconciling Hindu Ideals and Local Realiti 

This survey of the Purana and non-Purana narratives that were integrated into the SVK 
in the nineteenth and twentieth century reveals several important tensions that were central 
to the navigation of Hindu identity during this period of Nepal’s history as embodied in the 
Hindu woman - most specifically the pativrata. The Puranic narratives, for example, paint a 
picture of the pativrata ideal in broad strokes, with a focus on the wife’s chastity and fate upon 
her husband’s death. These Puranic portraits in the SVK exclusively present images of the 
divine pativrata. In contrast, the DLS, DKR, and other non-Purana narratives offer detailed 
prescriptive illustrations of mortal women. These women are down-to-earth and practical in 
their actions, successes, and shortcomings, all of which occur in relation to everyday activities 
and interactions - particularly with their husbands. As I unpack the defining aspects and 
dichotomies - ideal vs. real, divine vs. mortal, sex and sati vs. daily care giving - of the third 
wave of narrative integration in the SVK, we will better understand their implications within 
the broader conversations circulating in nineteenth century Nepal. 

All the women of the SVK discussed here variously embody the pativrata ideal. That the 
Purana narratives are grounded in devlok while the non-Purana narratives are firmly situated 


in martyalok, however, complicates the relationship these narratives and the women they 
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portray have with the women who read or listen to them. The concept of the pativrata is an 
ideal. The described women represent a particular conception of perfection towards which 
Nepali women (are told to) strive. In the case of the Purana narratives, the very fact that these 
women who exemplify the ideal of Hindu womanhood are divine distances this ideal from the 
women who seek it. That is, the divine association with the pativrata intimates that this ideal is 
unattainable, perhaps even imaginary.’” Similar to Bennett’s interpretation of Parvati’s role in 
the SVK, these (semi-) divine women represent “an ideal, a blending of opposing qualities 
which actual village women can never fully achieve. ... [an] impossibly perfect model, 
embodying the contradictory values of Hinduism particularly as they affect women in Hindu 
patrilineal social structure.”’” In contrast to these representations of an elusive ideal, there 
are the mortal women who populate the non-Pur4ana narratives. Like Gomayaju and 
Candravati, the mortal women are in the thick of (a narrative) reality. Although they also 
embody the pativrata ideal, they do so within the true-to-everyday life experiences that 
illustrate normative behavior that serves as exemplary and/or cautionary tales. The women 
and their human experiences are easier to relate to and integrate into one’s own lived reality. 

It is not surprising, then, that the pressing concerns of each set of narratives differ in 
ways that reflect the distance of the female characters to their audience. For example, the 
Puranic narratives center on issues of sexuality and sexual promiscuity, death (i.e., the death 
of a woman’s husband, blame for which often comes to rest with the wife), and life (of the 


widowed wife), which in this context invariably raises the topic of sati. Their corresponding 





* The numerous instances of sati performed throughout Nepal and India, especially that of Roop Kanwar in 1987, 
while embroiled in controversy, suggests that on occasion this ideal is in fact pursued and perhaps achieved ina 
very real way. 
* Bennett, Dangerous Wives and Sacred Sisters, 273. 
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portraits of the female ideal stress chastity and subservience to the husband at all costs. The 
sexual status of a woman and the social status of a widowed woman are by no means 
inconsequential concerns of the average woman. But perhaps of more immediate significance 
for Nepali women are the practical issues involved in the daily responsibilities of being a wife 
and caring for one’s living husband. According to a widespread study on the status of women 
in Nepal in the early 1980s, for example, researchers found that the at the top of list of traits of 
the ideal Hindu wife for both Newars and Parbatiyas was the ability to work hard and get along 
with her in-laws.” The non-Purana narratives reflect this practicality in their straightforward 
portrayal of mortal women working through social, familial, and marital situations that mirror 
actual situations endured by Nepali women on a daily basis. In essence, then, the SVK offers 
two different models of the pativrata: one represents an ideal that cannot, and perhaps need 
not, be realized by the average Nepali woman, and the other offers a prescriptive illustration 
for fulfilling one’s patidharma that provides a more accurate reflection of life’s realities for 
Nepali women. Despite their differences, however, both models work within orthodox 
Brahmanical Hindu ideology and practice. 

The question that remains is why these two groups of narratives were introduced into 
the SVK in the nineteenth century, but introduced differentially in the Newar or the Nepali 
language SVK variant traditions. This section has demonstrated that in broad terms the third 
wave of narrative integration reflected the ongoing Puranization of the SVK tradition begun a 


century earlier (see Chapter Four). The text’s Puranization was a particular expression of the 





*° Meena Acharya and Lynn Bennett, Rural Women of Nepal : An Aggregate Analysis and Summary of 8 Village Studies, 
vol. pt. 9, Status of Women in Nepal. Volume 2, Field Studies. Pt. 9 (Kathamandu, Nepal: Centre for Economic 
Development and Administration, Tribhuvan University, 1981), 144. Cf. Bennett, The Parbatiya Women of Bakundol, 
89-91; Pradhan, The Newar Women of Bulu, 170-173. 
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larger process of Hinduization through which Nepal’s ruling elites sought to advance a 
particular vision of Nepal as a Hindu state. The Purana and non-Purana narratives integrated 
in the nineteenth century reflect the social and political shifts that took place in this period as 
the very concept of ‘Hindu’ was being debated, redefined, and propagated in new ways 
throughout the subcontinent. Just what was or was not Hindu, how to be Hindu or, more 
specifically, how to be a certain kind of Hindu, varied depending on the social and cultural 
context. The narratives discussed here, and the SVK more generally, were a medium in which 
these debates in the local Nepali context were articulated and the Hinduizing agenda was 
advanced. 

The Hindu ideology embedded within the Purana narratives in Nepali language SVKs, 
for example, served as reinforcement of pre-existing interpretations of self, place, and Hindu 
identity already current among Nepali-speakers. This Nepali-speaking, i.e., non-Newar, high- 
caste Hindu, audience originated in the hills outside of the Valley and was already 
indoctrinated in the more orthodox, Brahmanical ideology of Parbatiya Hindu religious culture 
and tradition. Newar language SVKs, on the other, still largely reflected the socioreligious 
orientation of their Newar audience. The introduction of the non-Purana narratives and their 
prescriptive, down-to-earth portrayals of the pativrata ideal reveal that the Brahmanical Hindu 
agenda had permeated Newar culture and tradition in a significant way. These narratives 
educated Newars in Brahmanical Hindu ideology but in a manner that was more in line with 
the Newar experience and interests. The parallel, but divergent, narrative development of the 
Newar and Nepali language SVK variant traditions reflect how thoroughly the Parbatiya 


influence had pervaded the local imaginaire. 
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At present we have no way of knowing for certain whether and to what degree the two 
SVK variant traditions were aware of each other or if the purveyors of the written tradition 
were in dialogue with one another, but we can hazard several guesses. The overlap in themes 
and concerns of the Purana and non-Pur4ana narratives incorporated into the SVK in the 
nineteenth century demonstrates that both Newar and high-caste Hindus were concerned 
with similar issues, even if they interpreted or reacted to these issues in different ways. The 
fact that each language variant tradition selected a different set of narratives suggests that 
these variant textual traditions were not in immediate conversation with one another. If they 
had been, it seems reasonable to conclude that the Newar language texts would have 
incorporated the Purana narratives more immediately rather than waiting until the twentieth 
century. The fact that the Purana narratives did find their way into Newar language texts 
suggests that Newars became more aware of the Nepali language SVK tradition in the 
twentieth century, probably as a result of the printing and mass publication of Nepali language 
SVKs. The inclusion of the last set of Purana narratives into the Newar language SVKs suggests 
the Newar creators felt the need to “keep up with the Joshis,” and may have feared being left 
behind altogether. Meanwhile, had Nepali language SVKs been in closer dialogue with Newar 
language SVKs, we might surmise that they would not have incorporated the non-Purana 
narratives, because of differences of textual lineage, inaccessibility due to language barriers, or 
lack of conformity to the historically more rigid and standardized inclusion. What is certain is 
that the SVK tradition, in its fullest sense, was an active participant in the broader 
conversations concerning the negotiation of Hindu identity, here embodied in the image of 


ideal Hindu womanhood, conversations circulating in nineteenth and twentieth century Nepal. 
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Conclusion 

Faced with perceived and real threats of political colonization and religious 
debasement in the nineteenth and early twentieth century, the Ranas sought to preserve 
Nepal as the world’s only Hindu kingdom. The ruling elite protected their kingdom as though 
Nepal was a pativrata, whose chastity as a devout Hindu wife and singular focus on her 
husband’s (i.e., the state’s) well being needed to be guarded against the risk of defilement by 
the scheming foreign power (the British in India). As we have seen, however, the idea/ideal of 
the pativrata, a figure imbued with great powers that are both destructive and productive, was 
not a fixed entity. In the nineteenth century the image and position of Hindu women emerged 
as a site where the very concepts of ‘Hindu’ and ‘purity’ began to take on new meaning in local 
and regional social and political discourse. 

Suspicious of outside influence, early in their rule the Ranas sealed off Nepal’s borders 
and imposed policies of social, political, economic, and religious conservatism and isolation. 
With all resources and energy directed toward the domestic sphere, the Ranas focused on 
promulgating the Nepali language as the national language and ‘Hinduism’ as the religion of 
the state. They sought to create a uniquely Nepali Hindu state that was superior to what they 
perceived as the fallen Indian state then under colonial rule. The Ranas strategically advanced 
an orthodox Brahmanical Hindu ideology that privileged their Parbatiya Hindu culture and 
organized their high-caste, Newar, and non-Hindu subjects into an all-encompassing caste 
system. The ‘banner of Hinduism’ that the Rana regime raised was welcomed in India, where 


British colonial and indigenous elites debated and sought to regenerate India’s pure Hindu 
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past. As much as the Rana regime endeavored to isolate Nepal, regional debates on social, 
religious, and political reforms nevertheless filtered through the Himalayan hills to reach the 
ruling regime. 

Developments in the SVK textual tradition in the nineteenth and twentieth century 
reflect the degree to which these debates and social and political concerns permeated the local 
Nepali imaginaire. A historically Newar tradition, the SVK became, under the influence of Rana 
rule, a Nepali Hindu tradition in the broadest sense as a tradition celebrated by Newar and 
Parbatiya Hindus in Nepal. The text did not minimize or gloss over important differences that 
will always distinguish the linguistic, social, and religious cultures, ideologies, and practices of 
Newar and Parbatiya Hindu communities. Rather, it both celebrates and bridges many of these 
differences within the pages of its narratives. It is in the textual, linguistic, and narrative 
evolution of the SVK textual tradition in the modern period that we see the way in which local 
(and regional) understandings of both Hindu and Nepali identity were debated and redefined 
in response to the social and political agendas of the ruling and intellectual elites of both Nepal 


and India and their respective quests for sustainable legacies. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Conclusion 


The present is hard to grasp. The future always unborn. Should I go and enquire of the 
past? Might the past be sitting around somewhere? Hasn't it already been and gone? No, 
it’s dying a different death, a death no one has been able to die. Long after dying it still 
turns out to be surviving, the past. We could search, we could ask for an estimation of our 
present, our future, with this forever ‘is’... For now, we must look for some other 
attainable medium to establish a link with that living past. Fortunately, we have such a 
medium: books from previous ages. Books which are archives indeed. With books one can 
ask whatever, however much, whenever. 


- Indra Bahadur Rai’ 


In their rich work on Newar art during the Malla period, A. W. Macdonald and Anne 
Vergati Stahl argue that Nepal “was hinduised by displaying and informing, by looking and 
listening, rather than by the dissemination and reception of written messages.”* They go on to 
explain that the majority of the Newars “did not become Hindus or Buddhists through reading 
books or inscriptions. Certainly the books are there, in libraries, in monasteries and in temples. 
They have been preciously conserved for centuries in places and in scripts to which the 
common people have had no access.” This project demonstrates that the SVK was a powerful 
and enduring medium both as text and tradition through which the political and religious 
rhetoric of Nepal’s ruling elite was disseminated and internalized by the general Hindu 
populace. Since the late sixteenth century, SVK texts have been commissioned, owned, and 


read by lay Hindu families throughout the Nepal Valley. Newars and later Parbatiyas may not 





* As quoted by Chalmers, “‘We Nepalis’,” 51. 
” A. W. Macdonald and Anne Vergati Stahl, Newar Art: Nepalese Art During the Malla Period (New Delhi: Vikas 
Publishing House Pvt Ltd, 1979), 6. Michaels (“The King and Cow,” 79) similarly advances this argument in his 
discussion of the cow as “a crucial symbol of Hinduization in Nepal.” 
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have become Hindus through reading the SVK, but Nepal’s Hindu communities’ annual 
celebrations of the SVK text served to legitimize and reproduce a Hindu identity and culture 
specific to the social and political context of Nepal. 

In my original conception of this project, I intended to focus exclusively on the literary 
historiography of the SVK textual tradition. Prior to this study, little more than a skeletal 
outline of the text and its centuries-old tradition was known to a handful of scholars. Yet the 
SVK is an enduring, popular tradition of the masses, celebrated annually with a month-long 
recitation during which the text - its narratives, sociocultural directives, and historical 
memory - is re-inscribed on the Nepali Hindu imaginaire. It has an unbroken textual history 
recorded in three languages that demonstrates sustained growth from the sixteenth century to 
the present day. This text merits critical study to bring to light the secrets of its vitality. The 
extensive details of the literary historiography of the text presented here are an original 
contribution to our understanding of this widely celebrated, richly layered text and its 
historicity, diversity, and cultural specificity. 

It quickly became apparent as I unpacked the text’s historical and narrative 
development, however, that the SVK has many stories to tell. The text’s medieval-modern 
historical span and the contrast of, on the one hand, the diversity of the tradition’s 
(re)production and, on the other, the sustained uniform core narrative proved the SVK to bea 
lens through which both immediate shifts and gradual transformations in Nepal’s literary, 
linguistic, social, religious, and political history could be viewed and interpreted. Within the 
context of the SVK textual tradition, for example, the linguistic trajectories of the Sanskrit, 


Newar, and Nepali languages in Nepal furnish a context in which to understand the literary 
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and cultural transformations of Nepal’s vernacularization movement. The text also illustrates 
the ways in which each of these three languages played a critical role within the social and 
political spheres of Nepal’s history as well as its linguistic and literary realms. 

The lens of the SVK brings under a microscope the tension between the local and 
translocal that characterizes much of Nepal’s social and political history and its Hindu identity. 
A yam caught between the two boulders of India and China, Nepal has always been a crossroad 
for the mediation and safe passage of goods, ideology, and practice. The SVK bears witness to 
the tensions and interplay, for example, between the historical narratives of normative 
Brahmanical Hindu ideology and practice cultivated in the Nepal Himalaya and those imported 
from the Indian plains, and between Nepali high-caste Hindu culture and local Newar 
Hinduism. This study provides a rich example of the ways that local and translocal forms of 
Hindu culture and practice converge and diverge across and within political, cultural, and 
temporal boundaries. 

One of the most valuable and unexpected opportunities the SVK’s history gives us is the 
chance to examine the construction process through which Nepal became “the world’s only 
Hindu kingdom,” including the use of the SVK as a conduit for the ruling elite to reach the 
masses with political discourse in the garb of religious rhetoric. Nepal has never known a non- 
Hindu as its ruler. Yet it wasn’t until the late medieval/early modern period that Nepal began 
to actively position itself as a - as the - Hindu kingdom. This claim was founded on the 
declarations and visions of an elite few who controlled the throne in the medieval and modern 
period. Hinduizing overtures by Nepal’s rulers have been in evidence since Jayasthiti Malla 


formalized and offered legal backing for the caste system in the fourteenth century. But it was 
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Prithvi Narayan Shah in the eighteenth century who called for the creation of Nepal as a ‘pure 
Hindustan’ and Jung Bahadur Rana nearly a century later who endeavored to protect this 
projected image. 

Hinduization was a political agenda that Nepal’s ruling elite advanced to create and 
maintain their power. They endeavored to preserve Nepal’s political independence through 
the creation of a kingdom distinguished by its governance grounded in a Hindu ideology 
forged from local and translocal sources and asserted in immediate contrast to their “fallen” 
Hindu brethren in India. Hindu India had suffered what Nepal’s ruling elite considered to be 
insurmountable taint at the hands of the Mughals and, later, the British. Nepal’s ruling elite 
cultivated India’s perceived cultural impurity and ensuing political impotence to promote 
Nepal as a pure Hindu land and to legitimatize and empower themselves as Hindu kings. At 
stake was the political independence of the Himalayan kingdom and the Hindu-based social 
and moral order the ruling elite used strategically to assure their political success. 

Though the Hinduization agenda was politically motivated, it was grounded in and 
implemented through a privileging of orthodox Brahmanical Hindu ideology. Significantly, 
within the context of medieval Nepal and the sphere of influence of the SVK, the ruling elites 
were effectively Hinduizing Hindus. The Newars, with their unique forms of Hindu and 
Buddhist culture and practice, have been the dominant population of the Valley throughout 
Nepal’s history. Nepal’s ruling elite, on the other hand, had ties with more orthodox 
communities outside of Nepal and the Valley and subscribed to normative Brahmanical Hindu 
ideology and practice. The tension between the high-caste Parbatiya conquerors and the 


defeated Newar Hindus (and Buddhists) became most pronounced after the political 
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unification at the end of the eighteenth century. There has never been an explicit interest 
among Nepal’s ruling elite to convert the general Newar Hindu or non-Hindu ethnic populace 
to Hinduism. While these non-high-caste and/or non-Hindu peoples did adopt beliefs, 
emblems, and practices of the (more) normative, state supported Brahmanical Hinduism, they 
did so as much for economic, political, and social reasons as from religious conviction. The 
process of Hinduization in Nepal resulted from the high-caste ruling elite’s projection of their 
vision and interpretation of Hindu identity in social and political terms. 

The process of Hinduization, of Hinduizing the Newars, was not a one-way cultural 
transfer. While the ruling elite sought to bring the Newars into their Brahmanical fold, high- 
caste Hindu culture was infiltrated by specific local Newar traditions to the extent that non- 
Newar, high-caste Hindus today claim the SVK as their own. Svasthant is the goddess of One’s 
Own Place. As this project demonstrates, however, the identity of one’s own place is fluid and 
conditioned by social and political context. This is part of what we have learned from this 
critical study of the diversity and specificities of Nepal’s Hindu cultures. What it means to be a 
Nepali who is Hindu or a Hindu who is Nepali depends on whom you ask and when, where, and 
why you ask them, even today. 

By the end of their century-long rule in 1951, the Rana elite had effectively secured 
Nepal’s status as ‘the world’s only Hindu kingdom’ in the local, regional, and global imaginaire. 
The degree to which Nepal was, in fact, united as a kingdom of Hindus is debatable. After that 
time, there was a discernable shift in the efforts of the Nepali government to rationalize 
Hinduism while celebrating Nepal as a multi-ethnic, multi-lingual Hindu state. Those 


developments are beyond the scope of this project. The second key reason for concluding in 
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the mid-twentieth century this study of Hindu identity formation in Nepal as viewed through 
the lens of the SVK is because by 1951 the SVK textual tradition had effectively crystallized in 
the forms described in the previous chapter. There have been a few new innovations in terms 
of the media of dissemination and a handful of independently published works inspired by the 
SVK in recent years (see the Epilogue). By and large, however, the textual tradition has 
experienced little change since the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Finally, the SVK provides a vibrant illustration of the ways that a textual tradition can 
thrive and play a central role among both the elites and masses within a historically illiterate 
culture. The SVK demonstrates the fluidity and capacity of the written word to facilitate 
dialogue and convey change while maintaining core stability. It is a dynamic text that has 
interacted with its audience and purveyors of the tradition from the late sixteenth century to 
the present day. This celebrated Nepali textual tradition demonstrates the powerful ways in 
which people, place, and literature intersect to produce new ideas and concepts of identity and 
place, even in an illiterate culture. The intrinsic nature of the written SVK tradition belies both 
its accessibility to the masses and its capacity to change and be changed. This detailed study of 
the SVK tradition contributes to our understanding of literary cultures in history and bridges 
the gap in our knowledge of Nepal’s literary culture(s) within the larger knowledge of South 
Asian literary cultures across history. 

The SVK textual tradition has proven to be a cultural archive of Nepal’s social, 
religious, and political history. Documents such as the vamsavalis that recount Nepal’s political 
history through the genealogies of kings and their deeds to honor the gods prioritize Nepal’s 


political and economic history. The SVK, in contrast, opens up an alternative social and 
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cultural history that complements and nuances the political histories. It illuminates and 
catalogues both subtle shifts and significant transformations in the socioreligious life of the 
Nepal/Kathmandu Valley over the last five hundred years. The SVK is also a library that 
houses in its folios/pages a number of historical and contemporary sources that continue to 
prove useful to those interested in local Nepali Hindu cosmology, mythology and folklore, 
ideology and worldview, social and cultural customs and practices. Although the average 
Nepali is generally unaware of its historicity, the SVK is a popular sourcebook for Nepal’s 
Hindu communities, one that informs and is responsive to their daily lived and imagined 
realities through metaphorical and didactic examples of dharmic living. It is a historically 
informed but very relevant contemporary guide to understanding one’s self and place in time 


and space as Nepalis and Hindus. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Epilogue: A Place of Her Own 


Nepal was not formally proclaimed a Hindu kingdom until King Mahendra’s 1962 
constitution, over a decade after the demise of the Rana regime. This study demonstrates that, 
following Whelpton, “this merely gave modern expression to a long-standing reality.”* For the 
next fifty years, Nepal experimented with a number of political models, including the 
pancyhat (party-less) system, constitutional monarchy, and democracy. Each system was 
governed by a different set of rules and power dynamics and the success of each system was 
thwarted by different (ideological, pragmatic, and/or human) obstacles. The underlying, 
unifying thread that the different governments of the Kingdom of Nepal nevertheless upheld 
was the national identity of Nepal as a Hindu kingdom. The 1990 Constitution declared Nepal a 
multiethnic, multilingual state, but also stated unequivocally that it was a Hindu state. In 2001, 
the Hindu monarchy that had ruled Nepal since the time of Prithvi Narayan Shah in the 
eighteenth century was jeopardized in an unprecedented manner when the Crown Prince 
murdered his father and mother (the reigning king and queen) and many other members of 
the royal family. In the wake of the Royal Massacre, the deceased king’s younger brother, 
Gyanendra, assumed the throne. In only a matter of years, however, Gyanendra’s political 
ineffectiveness cost him the throne and the title of Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Maharajadiraja. Nepal lost 


its monarch and its stable, yet problematic, identity as a Hindu kingdom. The fate of the 





‘Whelpton, "Political Identity in Nepal," 49. Cf. Whelpton, A History of Nepal, 184. 
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goddess Svasthant and her text-ritual tradition since the fall of the Rana regime in the mid- 
twentieth century has been far less tumultuous. 

In this Epilogue, I would like to offer a glimpse of the current state of the SVK tradition 
in the first decade of the twenty-first century in Nepal. My aim here is not to provide a 
comprehensive summary and analysis of Nepal’s contemporary political history and the ways 
in which Nepal’s Hindu identity has become increasingly complicated as its numerous ethnic 
groups have become more self-aware and reactive to both ongoing organic and political forms 
of Hinduization. These discussions would exceed the scope of this epilogue and can be found 
elsewhere.’ Nor do I intend to present a detailed investigation of individual SVK texts from the 
last fifty to sixty years. As I stated in the Conclusion, there has been little innovation in the 
narrative content of the SVK since the early twentieth century. What is of interest here are the 
innovations in the reproduction of the SVK text in an increasingly globalized and westernized 
society and the reinscription of the text on the Nepali imaginaire. Developments in the SVK 
tradition in recent years suggest both powerful threats to and bold new aspects of the 
tradition. 

The degree to which the SVK remains a vital sourcebook for Nepali Hindus is 
exemplified in a satirical cartoon that appeared in both The Kathmandu Post, Nepal’s main 
English daily newspaper, and Kantipur, a prominent Nepali language daily newspaper (see 
Figure 7.1). This political cartoon depicts G.P. Koirala, then president of the Nepali Congress, 
carrying on his back the decaying corpse of a horse labeled “Constitutional Monarchy” past a 


garbage dumpster. The cartoon satirizes Koirala’s inability to let Nepal’s constitutional 





* See, for example, Gellner, Pfaff-Czarnecka, Whelpton (eds.), Nationalism and Ethnicity; Whelpton, A History of Nepal; 
Dixit and Ramachandaran, State of Nepal. 
> "(Constitutional Monarchy Cartoon]," The Kathmandu Post, August 21 [Bhadra 5] 2005 [VS 2062]. 
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monarchy die despite signs that King Gyandendra’s rule in Nepal was fast coming to an 
explosive close. The image is striking and immediately evokes the image of Mahadev 
wandering the world in grief as he carried the decaying body of his beloved Sati Devi after she 


immolated herself on her father’s sacrificial fire. This is a central episode in the Daksa 





Figure 7.1 A 2005 political cartoon evokes the image of Mahadev wandering the world with Satt 
Devi's decaying corpse, a story popularized through the SVK. 

Prajapati - Mahadev - Sati Devi Purana narrative that is now one of the main episodes in the 

SVK (discussed in Chapter Four). In a Nepali language weekly newspaper, “budhabar 

[Wednesday]”, Vinay Kasajii, the author of an editorial article in response to the cartoon and 

the political situation it commented upon, makes explicit the SVK connection when he begins 


his article with the phrase, “Just as Mahadev carried the corpse of Sati Devi in the Svasthant 
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katha...”.* We need not concern ourselves with the political conversation represented in this 
picture. What is significant is the way in which the SVK was invoked by popular culture to 
illustrate a contemporary political controversy. 

Nepali newspapers have also associated themselves with the SVK tradition through 
their increasingly frequent publication of the daily SVK chapter during the month of Magh. 
The Sanjako Samachar Daily newspaper, for example, regularly includes a token SVK chapter 
throughout the month. At only a few rupees, the daily newspaper is a far less expensive means 
of accessing the SVK text than purchasing the book, which in the mid-2000s typically cost NRS 
150 for the regular version of the SVK or NRS 250 for the big (thulo) version. This new means of 
SVK transmission also suggests changes in Nepalis’ reading and ritual practices with respect to 
the SVK. Having access to the text in a daily newspaper disassociates the text from its more 
sacred, private ritual space in the evening in the company of one’s family within the privacy of 
the home. This new availability of the text increases its accessibility, but changes the dynamics 
of the relationship the text and tradition share with their audience. 

A similar technological innovation within the SVK tradition has emerged in the cyber 
world. There are now a handful of websites that offer entire recitations of the SVK text.’ These 
sites typically divide the text according to its chapters so as to enable easy access. I have not 
examined this phenomenon in detail, but would surmise that these websites serve those who 
either do not have access to the text but have access to the internet or who want to be a part of 


the recitation experience. I would suggest that the individuals who take advantage of this 





““svasthani kathama mahddevle satideviko las bokejhai.” Vinay Kasaji, "kartunko kamal [the Wonder of the 


Cartoon]," budhavar saptahik [Wednesday Weekly], Bhadra 15 [August 31] VS 2062 / NS 1125 [2005]. 
° For example, see www.swasthani.com (which also has a Facebook page); 
http://thedoctorbee.blogspot.com/2007_01_01_archive.html; http://www.rangeenchara.com/tag/swasthani- 
katha-audio; http://www.xnepali.com/main/content/swasthani-brat-katha. 
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electronic recitation of the SVK° are primarily Nepalis who live away from their families, 
either elsewhere in Nepal or, more likely, abroad.’ The emergence of the SVK on the internet 
again enables access to the text but changes the nature of the interaction between the devotee 
and the tradition. 

These recent developments in the transmission of the SVK text do not signal the 
demise of the textual tradition. Recent years have, in fact, witnessed an increase in the number 
of publishing houses that offer annual reprintings of the SVK. The majority of these publishing 
houses are in Varanasi (Banaras),° but there are at least two publishing houses in Nepal that 
have published SVK books, Mahalaksmi Prakasan and Sri Candegvari Prakasan. The SVKs from 
these publishers are all Nepali-language SVKs that conform to the thirty-one chapter model 
discussed in Chapter Five. I have found only one Nepali language SVK text that does not 
conform to the traditional model. This is Punyabahadur Thapa Ksetri’s 2003 [VS 2060] 
Svasthaniko Savai, which presents the Svasthani kathd in 325 verses. 

As discussed in Chapter Five, a handful of Newar language SVKs have been written, 
published, and circulated among Newar book shops in Kathmandu in the past few decades. 
These modern Newar language SVKs are an important step in keeping alive the Newar 
language SVK variant tradition. The majority of handwritten SVK manuscripts were written in 
the Classical Newar language, but the number of Newars (or Nepalis) who can read the classical 


script and language is decreasing. In Sankhu, a number of the handwritten manuscripts I 





° It is important to note that these websites customarily offer recitations of the text, not the text itself. 
"In his January 7, 2007 blog post, Neil Bhattarai describes the difficulty his family faced after moving to the US 
when he was an adolescent. He explains that the family’s annual SVK recitation played a significant role in 
keeping his family members connected to one another and to their homeland as they settled into their life 
abroad. (http://thedoctorbee.blogspot.com/2007_01_01_archive.html). 
° These include but are not limited to the following publishing houses: Trimirti Prakasan, Sigdel Prakagan, Sri 
Durga Sahitya Bhandar, and Bambai Buk Dipo/Bambai Pustak Bhavan. 
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photographed are no longer read because no one in the owner’s family can read them. Instead, 
these families worship the text but read the printed Nepali language SVK ubiquitous in Nepal’s 
bazaars. This suggests that the Newar language SVK variant is in jeopardy of fading away at 
some point. While there is no indication that the SVK tradition as a whole will come to an end 
anytime soon, one of its richest and most diverse elements may disappear into history as 
quietly as it emerged. 

Media and language aside, the demands of modernity are taking a toll on the SVK 
tradition. With longer working hours and long commutes for a growing number of Nepal’s 
villagers who travel into and out of the Kathmandu Valley on a daily basis, it is more and more 
difficult to carve out the time to read or listen to the SVK. There are other distractions as well, 
with the widespread availability of television and the cinema. Consequently, a generational 
gap is developing between those who actively participate in the annual nightly recitations of 
the text and those who do not. That is, those family members who are present for the text’s 
reading are increasingly limited to grandparents and grandchildren. Only time will tell how 
this pattern will affect the SVK tradition in the long run. 

Perhaps two of the most significant developments in the Svasthant tradition in recent 
years are the commission of a statue of the goddess Svasthani and the construction of a temple 
in her honor in Sankhu. In 2002, Sankhu locals commissioned a statue of Svasthani, designed 
by local artist Bhupendra Man Shrestha, depicting Svasthani bedecked with her signalia (see 
Figure 7.2) and seated up the Astamatrka (see Figure 7.3). Since 2004 it has been temporarily 
housed in a building next to the site of her temple at the top of the stairs leading down the 


river where the communal Svasthani vrat occurs. Construction on the temple also began in 
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2002 and was nearly complete by the time of my most recent visit to Sankhu in January 2008 


(see Figure 7.4). The goddess Svasthani now has a place of her very own. 








< 


x meat 80 a 
Figure 7.3 Svasthani seated upon the Astamatrka. 
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Figure 7.4 The new Svasthani mandir in Sankhu. 
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List of SVK Manuscripts Referenced 


APPENDIX A 

































































Date of Location of | Archival Number | Language 
Composition Text Number of Folios 
National 
1573 CE [NS 693] aechiges B 13/42 8 Sanskrit 
National 
1603 CE [NS 723] sche 344/5 34 Newar 
National Newar (listed 
1645 CE [NS 765] Archives G 96/21 e as Sanskrit) 
1654 CE [NS 775] National B 13/27 12 Sanskrit 
Archives 
National Sanskrit & 
* 
1673 CE [NS 793] archives E3110/37 29 Anas 
1683 CE [NS803] National E 1601/46 13 Sanskrit 
Archives 
Asa Saphi ASK DPN 
1689 CE [NS 809] mot aoe 35 Newar 
1692 CE [NS 812} | National X1226/1 27 Newar 
Archives 
National 
1695 CE [NS 815] dechages G204/23 12 Newar 
National Newar (listed 
* 
1699 CE [NS 819] Archives G22/1 - as Sanskrit) 
National ASK DPN 
1704 CE [NS 824] Asehies ae 28 Newar 
National ASK DPN 
1711 CE [NS 831] aeehiies ‘aoe 94 Newar 
National 
1750 CE [NS 870] habe E212/9 141 Newar 
1764 CE [NS 884] Sankhu Private copy 128 Newar 
1760 CE [NS 880] National H293/18 70 Newar 
Archives 
National Newar (listed 
1793 CE [NS 913] Archives H63/3 nee as Sanskrit) 
1810 CE [SS 1732 National 
(NS 930)] Archives E30/41 2 neal 
1813 CE [NS 933] Sankhu Private copy 90 Newar 
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1822 CE[VS 1878] | Kaiser Library 114 Nepali 
1824 CE [NS 944] | Kaiser Library 182 Newar 
1830 CE[NS 950] | Kathmandu | Private copy 172 Newar 

National ; 

1833 CE[VS 1890] Anehiges 1030/6 134 Nepali 

National 

1838 CE[VS 1895] aibeliives E 2739/24 83 Nepali 

National 

1847 CE[VS 1904] aa A1030/9 115 Nepali 
sift th National 

Approx mid-19" c. Aneta. E45/13 20 Newar 

is59cE[vso79] | National | Na aio20/5 | 426 Newar 
Archives 

1870 CE[vs1927] | National NA 113/6 275 Newar 
Archives 

National 

1885 CE[VS 1942] Acehives 125/41 100 Nepali 

1899 CE [VS 1956] British | s4i5a.ddd32| 337 Nepali 
Library 

1900 CE [NS 1020] | National G226/2 274 Newar 
Archives 

British ' 

1905 CE [VS 1962] 14154.ee.22 440 Nepali 
Library 

1912 CE [VS 1969] British =| ag1s4ddd11| 506 Nepali 
Library 

1913 CE [VS 1970] British | 14154.ddd.10| 504 Nepali 
Library 

National G78/20- 

1920 CE [NS 1040} ae hivics 79/1, 458 Newar 

1923 CE Sankhu Private copy 378 Nepali 

1929 CE[VS 1985/ 

NS 1049] Sankhu Private copy 314 Newar 

1940 CE [NS1060] Author Private copy 382 Newar 

Madan 
1947 CE Puraskar 343 Nepali 
Pustakdalaya 
1969 CE [NS 1089] Sankhu Private copy 396 Newar 
Madan 
1970 CE Puraskar 415 Nepali 
Pustakdalaya 
1994 CE [VS 2051] Author Private copy 256 Nepali 

















* Svasthant vratapijavidhi. 
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APPENDIX B 


Svasthaniparamesvarivratakatha: 
A Translation 


The following is a translation of the Svasthaniparamesvarivratakatha, or, The Story of the 
Ritual Fast of the Goddess Svasthani.' This is the oldest extant Newar language SVK manuscript 
that dates to 1603 CE [NS 723] (see Chapter Three). 


[Sanskrit]? Salutation to Sri Svasthaniparamesvari. 


[Sanskrit] Parvati bowed her head with respect and questioned Paramesvara,’ who has the 
form of one in meditation, who has three eyes, and who appears like clear crystal. 


[Newar] Thus in ancient times Sr1 Mahadev' lived with Parvati on Mount Kailadsa. Mahadev is 
of a very pure white color, has three eyes, and remains in the position of one meditating. 
Parvati humbly bowed her head and asked Paramesvara. 


[S] Sri Devi said -“O god of gods, O Mahadeva! O You who are all-knowing! 0 You who has the 
moon on his head! Tell me, O Paramesan, about the vrata (vow) that is difficult to obtain in the 
three worlds. 


[NW] “Mahadev! You, who are all-knowing, who knows everything about the past, present, and 
future, who wears the moon on his head, who is the Lord of everything, there is nothing not 
known by you. You should tell me about the vrat which is difficult to obtain in the three 
worlds. 





ae 


*T would like to thank Kasinath Tamot for taking the time to do a close reading of this text with me and for 
illuminating important nuances of Newar language and culture. I alone, however, am responsible for any mistakes 
or mistranslations. 
* Ts]’ indicates text written in Sanskrit, ‘INW]’ indicates text written in the Newar language. 
* One of many names of Siva, who is most frequently referred to as Mahadeva in the SVK. I retain the original 
appellations in my translation because of the richness and flavor they provide and because of the various 
connotations the term “God” has in different cultures, on the other hand. Similarly, there are many appellations 
invoked for the goddess Parvati. 
“Note that the inherent “-a” at the end of words in Sanskrit is dropped in the Newar (and Nepali) language. The 
Sanskrit terms “Mahadeva” and “vrata” therefore become “Mahadev” and “vrat” in Newar. 
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[S] “What dharma’ should be done that is supreme and beneficial to You? Gods, dsura-s 
(demons), and ndga-s (serpants), husbands, wives, sons, brothers and various relatives, and 
other various people do not know this vrata, O Deva! Tell me that secret vrata, O Lord! 


[NW] “Master! Is there a vrat that you have kept very secret? What karman should be done to 
benefit you? Gods, daitya-s (demons), ndga-s, brothers and their own wives, sons, and husbands, 
many relatives, each person who is a devotee: What vrat is there that has been kept secret from 
these people? You should be pleased and tell me,” asked Parvatt. 


[S] Sri Bhagavana said - “Yes, good! Good, O Mahadevi! At your instigation, I will succinctly 
narrate the ultimate vrata, of which the rewards are many. 


[NW] Bhagavana, namely, Sri Mahadev, said, “Parvati! Because you have asked me so sincerely 
and thoughtfully, I will tell you briefly the matter of this supreme vrat. It has many meanings 
and offers many fruits. You should certainly therefore listen carefully. 


[S] “O Mahe§var'i, listen to that which has not been related to anyone. I will tell you because of 
my affection for you. Do not doubt, O Naganandini! 


[NW] “Parvati! Because of my great affection for you, I will tell you that which has not been 
told to anyone. 


[S] “On the fourteenth day of the bright half of the month of Mdagha (mid-January to mid- 
February), women should perform the vrata of Svasthaniparameévari, which is called the king 
of vrata-s. 


[NW] “I will tell the matter of the vrat. Listen carefully. On the particular day of the 
fourteenth day of the bright half of the month of Magh, let all women assemble and perform 
the vrat of Svasthant Paramesvari, which is the king of all vrat-s. 


[S] “On that day, after rising early in the morning and bathing, a woman should wear pure 
clothes,’ eat but one meal a day,’ sleep on the ground, and conquer her senses. 





° The term dharma appears to be used interchangeably with vrata throughout the text. In certain cases, however, 
dharma also indicates a broader notion of socio-religious responsibility. 

° This phrase, suklambara bhavet, is ambiguous as it could mean either that a woman should dress in white clothes 
or in pure, i.e., ritually clean, clothes. The ambiguity is noteworthy, for in the tradition as practiced in Nepal 
today women are required to wear red clothes and a red shawl (although during the 2005 vrat there was a slightly 
larger array of colors worn by a small number of women, primarily among the younger vrat participants). 
Moreover, the color of white is traditionally associated with death and mourning in Nepal, and is thus an 
unmistakable physical indication of widowhood, a traditionally difficult state of life for women. For these reasons 
and also in accordance with the interpretation of several Sanskrit language and Nepali cultural scholars, I have 
chosen to read “suklambara” as “pure clothes.” In stark contradiction, however, in the following Newar language 
translation of this phrase, it is explicitly translated as “white clothes.” 

’ The Sanskrit is here again ambiguous. The phrase ekabhaktena naktena could be rendered either “with singular 
devotion at night” or “with one meal at night.” For as long as any Nepalis can remember, one of the most central 
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[NW] “On this particular day of the fourteenth, one should get up in the morning and 
according to the ritual precepts bathe and dress in white clothes. On this day when the stars 
rise one should eat one meal and, having conquered the five senses, one should at night make a 
bed on the ground and sleep. 


[S] “After rising in the early morning (approximately two hours before daybreak), one should 
perform the bath according to the prescribed rules. Then on the day of the full moon at day 
break, one should begin the preparations for the vrata. 


[NW] “On the next day in the early morning, having risen two ghadi (forty-eight minutes) 
before the morning, one should bathe according to the precepts and prepare all the items for 
the vrat. 


[S] “The women should make a mandala (a circular ritual space). She should then present an 
argha oblation® of edibles, light, and areca nut, together with flowers, incense, and fruit. 


[NW] “The women, having all assembled together to the designated place to perform the vrat 
and having purified the floor [with cow dung], should sit around the purified circle. Let the 
vrat then begin. Prepare the materials of the oblation -flowers, incense, fruits, light, betel leaf, 
edibles- and prepare the argha. Then perform the vrat. 


[S] “Then she should worship you and me in an image’ up on the mandala, with 108 flowers, 
sandalwood, fruit, incense, and grain. 


[NW] “Parvati! In this vrat one does not perform religious rites of other deities. If there is a 
statue of you [Parvati] and me [Mahadev], then one should worship the statue. If there is not a 
statue, one should make a mandala and perform the vrat there. One must have 108 kinds of 
flowers. If this is not possible, then use eight kinds of flowers. By this accounting make as 
many things as possible -fruits, bread, areca nut, etc. - for the vrat. 


[S] “Then, after circumambulating us both, she who is endowed with devotion should feed the 
Brahmans and present them with a donation. 


[NW] “Having circumambulated us both with devotion, one should provide a feast for the 
Brahmans and give them a donation. 


[S] “One should then listen to the story with devotion and worship Jagadisvari. Then, after 
combining sesame and coarse sugar together and mixing it with wheat flour and frying it in 





aspects of performing the Svasthani vrat is the ritual precept of taking only one meal each day. I have therefore 
interpreted the phrase as “one meal in the evening.” In this instance the ensuing Newar translation similarly 
interprets this phrase as I have chosen. 
® An argha offering consists of water, milk, pieces of kusa grass, yogurt, uncooked rice, sesame oil, jhau, and sashu. 
° Pratimana often refers to a small gold or silver plate onto which the image of a deity is impressed. 
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clarified butter, she should offer to Parmesvart 108 pieces of bread, understanding the 
significance of the bread and her devotion. 


[NW] “Having worshipped Jagadisvari with devotion, one should listen to this kathd (story). I 
will tell the procedure of preparing the bread. One prepares the dchosa bread” by mixing 
together sesame powder with coarse sugar and then frying 108 pieces in clarified butter. With 
feelings of devotion offer the bread to Paramesvari. 


[S] “Having made this offering to the goddess, dharma will be done. Svasthani should be 
meditated upon in action, thought, and speech. 


[NW] “Having offered this bread, perform the vrat. Uniting as one action, thought, and words, 
one must meditate on Svasthani Paramesvari. 


[S] “According to the precepts of the vrata, O Beloved, having sprinkled sandalwood and whole 
rice on her image with devotion, then one should reflect on her in meditation. 


[NW] “Rinse the floor with these three things: mud, brick, and water. Then concentrating on 
the vrat and perform it with devotion. Then meditate on the statue of Parameévari. 


[S] “Her beauty is luminous like the color of gold. She has three eyes and her face is like a lotus. 
She sits on a seat that is a lion and is decorated with all kinds of ornaments. In her left hand 
she holds a blue lotus while making the fear-dispelling gesture. She holds her right hand in the 
boon-giving gesture. In her [other] right and left hands she holds a sword and shield upraised, 
respectively. One should worship me, who also has four arms and whose symbol is the bull, 
there [with Parameévari]. Thus meditate on Svasthana and Jagadiévara, O Mahadevi. 
[Meditation. | 


[NW] “She is the color of well-burnt gold and has three eyes. Her face is beautiful like a lotus. 
She is seated upon a lion vehicle and is adorned with many ornaments. She has four hands, and 
makes the abhaya mudra with a blue lotus with her left hand and the vara mudra with the 
right hand. She also holds in her right and left hands a sword and a shield. Such is the image of 
Svasthani Parame§gvari. Such is also the image of Siva. The only different feature is his vehicle, 
which is a bull. One should meditate on the image of Sivagakti, with their four arms and three 
eyes. 


[S] “One should give an argha offering, mutter a prayer in a low voice, and then recite a stotra 
(hymn of praise). Then one should perform the conclusion. May there be success in the 
mandala. 





*° A particular kind of bread made specifically for Svasthani puja. 
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[NW] “After meditating, offer an oblation. One should then mutter the mantra. After finishing 
the stotra, the remaining offerings in the mandala at the conclusion should be released in the 
water of a river. 


[S] “Then one should take eight pieces of the bread and tie them with yellow thread, wrap 
them in white cloth, and engage in worship while thinking of one’s husband.” 


[NW] “One should take eight pieces of the well-cooked bread and tie them with yellow thread. 
After feeding a bull [food] wrapped in white clothes, women should [do this] intentionally for 
their own husband. One should worship with this bread after this. 


[S] “You should give these eight pieces of bread to your husband or to a son or to [the son of] a 
ritual friend or even to a sister’s husband. If one does not have such wealth in the form of one 
of these recipients, the bread should then be released into a river. 


[NW] “One should give with their hands this achosa bread to one’s own husband. If one does 
not have a husband, one should give it to one’s son. If one does not have a son, one should give 
it to the son of one’s ritual friend. If one does not have the son of a ritual friend, one should 
give it to a sister’s husband of one’s choosing among one’s relatives. If one also does not have 
such a person, one should release it in a river. 


[S] “One should oneself eat the remaining one hundred pieces of bread, and remain awake in 
the night. Then in the early morning of the next day, one should bow down respectfully and 
thus release oneself from the objective of the vrata. 


[NW] “One should oneself eat the one hundred pieces remaining after the eight [pieces offered 
previously]. One should remain awake in the night. The next morning, one should bathe, etc., 
perform worship and pay homage. One should then conclude the vrat. Such is the stated 
procedure. 


[S] “The fruits of this vrata cannot even be counted, O Devi! Having achieved the caturbhadra 
(the four ends of human life), one will obtain paramagati (final emancipation).”” 


[NW] “Parvati Devi! I cannot say the number of fruits of this vrat because there are so many. 
By the power of this vrat one will certainly obtain dharma, artha (prosperity), kama (pleasure), 
and moksa (liberation), paramagati. 





“ This phrase is delightfully ambiguous, simultaneously offering the possibilities that one should worship while 
thinking to acquire a husband, or while thinking of the welfare of one’s husband, or, if widowed, while 
remembering one’s deceased husband. The ambiguity may have been intentional, thereby accommodating 
female participants of all ages, both those married, unmarried, and widowed. 
” The four ends of human life are traditionally understood to be dharma (duty/religion), artha 
(wealth/prosperity), kama (sexual pleasure), and moksa (liberation from the cycle of rebirth). According to some 
Nepalis, however, caturvarga indicates the aggregate four ends of human life as just listed, whereas caturbhadra, on 
the other hand, indicates dharma, artha, kama, and bal/sakti, or power, with paramagati indicating moksa or 
liberation from the cycle of rebirth. 
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[S] “One should perform the Svasthani vrata with the intention to do the vrata every year. The 
fruits of a gift of one hundred or one thousand ornamented cows to a Brahman; of a gift of 
kanyadan (a young virgin girl given in marriage); of a gift of grain, a horse, an elephant, or by 
giving tens of millions of elephants and horses; of a gift of clothes, jewels, or landed property, 
and even of a gift of sesame or gold; the fruits by a rajasiiya (a great sacrifice performed by a 
universal monarch at the time of coronation) or an @svamedha (horse sacrifice): These fruits 
illustrated here, O Beautiful, will be obtained by performing this vrata. 


[NW] “If one always performs this vrat each year, the fruits of this Svasthani vrat will not be 
ordinary. Having made the gift of one hundred cows one will receive merit. Having given a gift 
of 1,000 ornamented cows one will receive merit. Having given the gift of kanyadan, one will 
receive merit. Having given a gift of food one will receive merit. Having given a gift of a horse, 
one will receive merit. Having given a gift of an elephant, one will receive merit. Having given 
a gift of crores and crores (hundreds and hundreds of thousands), one will receive merit. Having 
given a gift of clothes, one will receive merit. Having given a gift of jewels, one will receive 
merit. Having given a gift of fields, one will receive merit. Having given a gift of sesame, one 
will receive merit. Having given a gift of gold and silver, one will receive merit. Having given a 
gift of a great fire sacrifice of a universal monarch, of a horse sacrifice - all the merit from 
doing this amount of gift giving and sacrifice is [the equivalent of the merit] from doing this 
vrat. Such are the many fruits of this vrata. 


[S] “This is the crown jewel of vrata-s, and is particularly considered thus among women. O 
Beloved, these are its fruits. Of this have no doubt. The vrata is to be done with singular 
concentration. O Devi, I have now told you about this vrata, which is called Svasthana.” 


[NW] “This is the crown jewel of all vrat-s, particularly advantageous among women. Having 
performed this vrat of Svasthani Devi one will obtain the aforementioned fruits. One should 
perform the vrat with singular concentration and one will obtain these fruits. There is no need 
to doubt this,” Sri Maharudra said to Parvati. 


[S] Devi said, “I have a desire to hear the katha of this vrata, by whom it was made known and 
by whom it was established, O You who are the greatest among learned men! O Jaganatha! By 
your favor, O Sankara, tell me in brief, O Mahadeva, if I am suitable, O Lord!” 


[NW] Again Parvati asked, “Ivara, I have a great desire to listen to the story of who first heard 
this kathd [of the vrat] and of who first performed this vrat, to listen to this vrat from you. If I 
am worthy of this matter being told, then you should be pleased to tell it to me in detail.” 
Upon her asking, Sri Bhagavana Maharudra related this matter in detail. 


[S] Sri Bhagavana said - 
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[NW] “In a time long ago there was a city called Brahmapuri. Here lived a Brahman named Siva 
Bhakta.”* He was endowed with the six duties of a Brahman and he knew many Sastras 
(scriptures). His wife was named Sati, and she was a pativrata (a woman who had taken a vow of 
devotion to her husband). This husband and wife lived on the bank of the Ganga, where they 
had much property. But as a consequent of a previous birth, they did not have a child, which 
caused them great sorrow. One day while husband and wife were sitting on the bank of the 
Ganga, a cow suddenly appeared and defecated in front of them. They were surprised to see 
this. A girl was then born from the dung of this cow. She possessed many auspicious signs. 
Seeing this miraculous birth and the auspicious signs, Siva Bhakta Brahman said, ‘She is our 
own female child. Sati, by our good fortune bhagavana gave us this daughter. Let us take this 
child and go happily to our house. After bringing her home we will do the birth rites.’ When 
told this, Sati carried this girl and went home, and they performed the birth rites according to 
the ritual precepts. The child was given the name Gomayaju.”’ Day by day this girl grew up like 
the bright half of the moon. 


“Seeing the girl’s nature, Indra became scared in heaven. The father of this girl performed 
many acts of gifting, sacrifices, austerities, and religious and meritorious acts. Indra thought to 
himself, ‘He may be able to be equal to me.’ Indra then said, ‘I cannot see this happen,’ and 
went to see Mahadev on Mount Kailas. After he arrived at Kailas and paid obeisance to 
Mahadev with the astanga pranama,” Indra asked, ‘Maharudra! I am extremely doubtful. Siva 
Bhakta Brahman has performed many propitious deeds. He will be able to equal me. You must 
devise a means to protect me.’ Upon saying this, Mahadev gave him an assurance of safety and 
protection. ‘Indra! You need not be afraid. Go and stay at your own place in Indraloka. I will 
find a way [to deal with this situation],’ he said and sent Indra away. Mahadev then put on the 
clothes of a kapalabekha.”° Playing the damaru (double-sided hand-held drum), he went to beg at 
the house of this Siva Bhakta Brahman. 


“At this time, Gomayaju brahmunica” was playing among the flowers. She did not hear the 
mendicant who was playing the damaru and begging. Her mother heard the sound of the 
damaru and said to her daughter, ‘You continue playing with those flowers?! The mendicant 
continues to beg. Should you not take grains from the heap of unhusked rice and give them to 
him?’ Only after her mother said this did the brahmunica bring grains and come to offer alms 
to the mendicant. Seeing her character, which was devoid of attentiveness, Mahadev became 
very angry and cursed this brahmunica. ‘Brahmunica, you are very arrogant. On account of 
being disrespectful to me you shall have as your husband an 80-year-old man,’ he said and 
cursed her. After hearing this curse, she cried with great sorrow. Then, without taking the 
alms, Mahadeva returned to Kailas. 





'S This seems to be a corruption of the name of the Brahman in the 1573 CE Sanskrit text, which is Siva Bhatta. 
“ The name Gomayaju means ‘cow-dung’ and the suffix ‘-ju’ is an endearment used for children. 
* Eight kinds of gestures of honor and salutation that consist of a full prostration with the 8 points of the body 
(two feet, two knees, two hands, chest/chin, and forehead) touching the ground. 
’© 4 beggar of a particular Saiva sect who uses a human skull as a begging bowl. 
” “Brahmunica [sic]” is a very common Newar term for a young Brahman girl. The suffix “ca” is used to indicate 
the smallness of an object, or in the case of a person, their young age. 
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“When Sri Mahadev arrived there, many gods, goddesses, and daughters of gods had gathered 
on the top of Mount Kailas and were performing the vrat of Svasthant Paramesvaril. When 
Parvati saw the face of Mahadev, she said, ‘This vrat is only known in heaven. It is not known 
among those of the mortal realm. Therefore, in order to teach the middle realm [i.e., the realm 
of mortals] you should be pleased and send someone to instruct them.’ After saying this, 
Mahadev instructed a rsi named Aéava, ‘Asava rsi! Go to the realm of mortals and whether 
there may be very rich people or whether there may be people suffering greatly, to one person 
among both kinds of people, tell the precepts, process, merits, and fruits of this vrat and then 
return.’ Meanwhile, the world of the gods performed this vrat in heaven. 


“After this it became time to arrange a marriage for Gomayaju brahmunica, who had become 
an adolescent. But on account of the curse of the mendicant, no one came to ask to marry her. 
Only an extremely old Brahman named Siva Sarma, who in his eighty years of age was shaking 
and could walk only a little, who was stooped and deaf, came to ask to marry this brahmunica. 
Remembering the earlier curse, Siva Bhakta gave Gomayaju in kanyddan marriage” to this old 
man according to the precepts. 


“After some time this brahmunica became pregnant, though it did not take very long for her to 
become pregnant. On account of this, the old Brahman worried and said to his wife Gomayaju, 
‘By our good fortune we will have a child, but we do not have the means to nourish you for six 
months, to sustain us for eight months. Within one month I will return.’ Having convinced his 
wife, he went to beg for alms in other regions. In truth, the very old man did not have the 
ability to go. On the path he developed a fever and in a forest he who possessed the five 
elements died. 


“Meanwhile, the brahmunica remained alone with her sorrow in their house. Ten months 
passed and the son of this Brahman was born. All the citizens performed his birth rites, etc. 
and took care of her. The name of this young Brahman was Sri Navarajadev. This child grew 
up and became a capable young man. After he had been married, one day he asked his mother, 
‘Mother, who is my father? Whose son am I? You must tell me the truth. Where did he go?’ In 
response his mother said, ‘Son! While you were in my womb your father went to another 
region to beg for alms. Since then, where he has been, is he alive or dead, I know nothing. I 
have searched many places. We are unlucky. Now what can we do?’ After hearing his mother’s 
words, Navarajadev said, ‘Mother! The duty of a son is to see to the welfare of his father. If he is 
still alive, I will find and bring him home. If he is not alive, I will do the death rites with his 
name in the Ganga at Gaya, and return. I am leaving only my wife with you for protection. 
Please give me some provisions and permission to go.’ When he asked her for permission, his 
mother said, ‘Do not go and leave me without protection [lit., without a master]. You are the 
one and only person who is my support.’ Saying this she remembered her husband and cried. 





’® The offering of a virgin girl in marriage. 
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“The son then convinced his mother by various means and took her permission to leave. He 
went to other regions in search of his father. After asking in region after region, he discovered 
that his father had died. He lamented a great deal, and then performed the death rites, 
oblation, etc. in the Ganga. 


“Meanwhile, the young daughter-in-law who had been living at her husband’s house went to 
her maternal home. At that time Gomayaju brahmant felt great sorrow and being embarrassed, 
she left the region where she had lived in her own place. She made a dwelling inside a forest 
on the bank of a river and lived there outside of the city. 


“At that time, Asava rsi, who had earlier been dispatched by Sri Mahadev, traveled about in the 
realm of mortals and inquired as to who was happy and who was suffering. He came near to 
that city [Brahmapur] and there he asked a cow herder who was grazing his cows, ‘Cow herder! 
I have come to ask who in this city is happy and who is suffering.’ The cow herder replied, ‘The 
suffering of the Brahman woman Gomayaju who lives in a dwelling on the bank of the river is 
suffering greater than that of all those who suffer.’ The rsi then left and went to her home. He 
called out to her, ‘Wretched Brahmuni! I came to tell you the instructions for a vrat. I will tell 
you its merits and fruits, and all the precepts concerning this vrat.’ Gomayaju became very 
happy and gave ASava rsi a short stool to sit on. While he sat in her dwelling, she thought, 
‘What am I going to feed this rsi who came to tell me the instructions for this vrat. There is 
nothing in this house.’ She took a spool of spun thread and, making him wait, left him and she 
herself went out to buy pan (betel but). 


“Soon Asava rsi became impatient and continued to watch for that poor woman. Finally, he left 
riches under the wooden stool and went up to heaven. As Gomayaju returned to her home 
after buying pan, she saw that the Brahman had left and lamented with great sorrow. But then 
she lifted up the wooden stool and saw the riches. Then she thought, ‘I am an unfortunate 
woman. With the pretense of instructing me, but without even instructing me in the vrat, he 
came to give me riches.” Saying this, she cried again and again. 


“After this, the day of this vrat, the fourteenth day of Magh Sukla, neared. According to his 
instruction,” on the day before she ate only food after the stars had risen. On the following 
day, the day of the full moon (purnima), she performed the Svasthani vrat according to the 
ritual procedures. She performed the vrat with the desire that her son would quickly return. 


“On the following day, by the power of this vrat, Navarajadev returned home. When her son 
arrived she washed his feet with joy and told him about this vrat that she had performed. The 
son then told his mother that his father was dead and that he performed the funeral rites, and 
told her everything else. After this, she gave her son eight pieces of achosa bread and she 
herself ate one hundred pieces. They lived happily. 





* Gomayaju’s understanding is in contradiction to the true intention expressed by Mahadeva, who sent Agava rsi 
expressly to instruct the impoverished and destitute in the Svasthant vrat. 
*° Tt is unclear how Gomayaju becomes aware of the ritual instructions for the vrat. 
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“Sometime thereafter, the king of this region died, but had no son. The ministers thought, 
‘People should not be without a king. This Navarajadev has good qualities, is a Brahman, and 
possesses the marks of a king. For this reason he will be made king.’ Everyone gathered 
together. This Navarajadev and his mother rode an elephant and many instruments were 
played. There was a sindir jatra,” and at the gate a welcoming ritual was performed. The king 
was consecrated with tika.” 


“The kingdom obtained much happiness and he, the king Navarajadev, thought to himself and 
then asked his mother, ‘Beloved Mother! By means of your prasad (blessed offering) and from 
the power of this vrata, | became king. Now where did my wife, the brahmunica” who | left 
behind with you, go?’ he asked. His mother replied, ‘She abandoned me and went to her 
maternal home. Now send a palanquin and summon her.’ And so she sent two carriers with a 
palanquin. 


“The two men went to the very place to which they had been sent and asked, ‘Brahmunijju, are 
you the wife of Navarajadev?’ This brahmunica said, ‘I am. I am Gomayaju’s daughter-in-law. 
Have you come to take me? I heard that my husband has become a king, and I have a great 
desire to amuse myself with him. You must take me away immediately as quickly as you can 
with the palanquin.’ They situated this brahmunica in the palanquin and ran on the road with 
the palanquin as well as they could. 


“Along the way, there was a sudden shower of flowers on the bank of the river next to the 
road. The palanquin bearers left their mistress and went to see this unusual occurrence. In the 
place where there had been the shower of flowers, the daughters of the gods and the 
daughters of the nagas were gathered together and sat doing the vrat of Svasthani 
ParameSvari. Seeing this, the palanquin bearers returned to the palanquin with incredible 
happiness and said to their mistress, ‘Brahmunijju, we both are so very lucky. We saw the 
daughters of the gods performing the vrat of Svasthani ParameSsvari. We brought flowers from 
the vrat. We are very thankful.’ The brahmunica then became exceedingly angry and said to 
them, ‘Sinners! You left me here in the palanquin and are now speaking nonsense. From 
whence is the Svasthant vrat? What god is she? What is this vrat? What rewards are to be 
obtained? You are talking of matters unheard of,’ she exclaimed. 


“As a result of the brahmunica’s sin of insulting this vrat, when soon thereafter the two bearers 
carried the palanquin across the river, the water swelled and submerged all them and the 
brahmunica. They did not have a chance to cross to the other side. ParameSvari materialized 
on the bank of the river and said, ‘Papini (sinful woman)! Do you understand the sin of 
insulting my vrat now? For twelve years you must remain submerged in this water, but these 
two palanquin bearers are my devotees.’ With her own hand she lifted the two men up and 
sent them to heaven. Paramesvari then became invisible again and left. 





*! A sindiir jatra is a festive procession in which red vermillion powder is used. 
” Tika is a blessing given by placing a dab of a mixture of uncooked rice and red vermillion powder on the 
forehead. 
* Hereafter “brahmunica” refers not to Gomayaju but to her daughter-in-law. 
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“Tn time, the nose, ear, feet, and hands of the papini were all eaten away and decayed by the 
water. Only the core of her body remained. After twelve years, a fisherman went fishing in this 
river and caught something in his net. Thinking it was a tree stump, he left her on the ground. 
She remained there for another twelve years. 


“Meanwhile, after a long time had passed, Navarajadev built a public shelter. He invited all the 
Brahmans living in his kingdom to the consecration of this public shelter. The Kapuladeva 
Brahmans,” who were invited to partake of the feast in the designated place, came to the road 
where this sinful woman had been left. The Kapuladeva saw something -someone - sitting and 
performing a vrat, and were astonished. They asked, ‘You with the form of a human but 
without hands or feet! Are you alive? Who are you?’ The papini said, ‘I am a sinner. Because I 
insulted the Svasthani vrat my existence has been reduced to this. You must save me.’ After 
hearing this, they felt pity for her and these Brahmans instructed her, ‘You must do the vrat 
that you insulted with respect and devotion. Prepare the bread with mud and make the milk 
and yogurt with water.’ The sinful woman performed the vrat as instructed. Then, as she 
watched, by the power of this vrat the form of the papini was discarded and her body became 
divine - even more beautiful than before. After seeing this change, the Kapuladeva Brahmans 
went to the place to which Navarajadev had invited them. 


“They sat in the assembly of Brahmans, participated in the puja, feasted, and when they saw an 
opportunity with the king, the Kapuladeva told him everything concerning their experience 
on the way to the consecration. After hearing this, the king and Gomayaju thought, ‘If that 
person is a woman, I will send forth to bring her here. She must be Navarajadev’s wife.’ Again, 
they dispatched two palanquin bearers, who returned with the brahmunica who lived at the 
river. 


“The assembled Brahmans welcomed this girl who had been summoned. They recited the 
Vedas, musical instruments of this city were played, and there was a sindir jatra. They 
brought her inside of the place where they had worshipped the door and performed auspicious 
acts. In the house of the king, the brahmunica was placed on the throne together with King 
Navarajadev. Many Brahman priests assembled and recited the Vedas and performed the 
consecration, and gave their blessings together with Gomayaju. After this the Brahmans all 
took permission to leave and went to their own abodes. 


“Having seen thus the glory of the vrat of Svasthani, of one becoming king, one should always 
perform this vrat.” So did Sri Mahadev tell Parvati this story in this detailed manner. 


[S] “O Mahadevi, such are the fruits of this, the most excellent vrata of Svasthani. Whoever 
performs this vrat always and with devotion will always be one of whom there is pleasure. 





** The grammar here in unclear as to whether Kapuladeva refers to a single Brahman or a group. 
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[NW] “Mahadevi! Such is the glory of the vrat of Svasthani. Whoever performs this vrat will 
always be satisfied. 


[S] “Wealth, animals, and sons, knowledge, life, dignity, power: by the power of Svasthani, one 
will certainly have everything. 


[NW] “By the power of this Svasthani vrat one will obtain wealth, property, many domesticated 
animals, sons, knowledge, long life, and strength. 


[S] “A person should listen to and tell this story, for the person who recites and listens to it 
frees herself from all sin of the worlds. She will certainly not be a widow, but will obtain the 
auspicious state of wifehood, of having a living husband; she will abound in money and grain; 
and, she will have a life filled with sons and grandsons. 


[NW] “Whoever comes to listen to this story or to tell it, their sin will perish. A woman will not 
be a widow, will always find herself in the auspicious state of being married and having a living 
husband, will increase her wealth and prosperity, will be endowed with sons and grandsons, 
and will live happily.” Mahadev himself told Parvati the substance and fruits of this vrat. 


[S] So concludes the vrata katha of SvasthanaparameSsvart in the Sri Linga Purana. 
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APPENDIX C 


Svasthanipalamesvayyauvratakatha: 


The Original Text 


The following is the original text from the 1603 SVK text discussed in Chapter Three. It 
is a verbatim transliteration of the original text and so includes the grammatical mistakes 
inherent to the original manuscript. The Sanskrit in this text is particularly corrupt and shows 
significant influence of the local Newar vernacular language. 


[Sanskrit] [?] om namah |||_ || Srisvasthanipralamesoyai || 


[Sanskrit] Sudhda sphatikam samkasam trinetra dhyanalupinam | 
pranamya Silasaprcchat ,’ parvvati palamesvalam || || 


[Newar] thathyam pirvvakalasa kairasapurwvatasa cosa | parvvati sahitana srimahadeva 
bijyaka | gathinago mahadeva asti nirmmala sphatika vani | trinetra dhalarapu dhyanalupana 
bijyaka | thathimna mahadevasake mastaka narmra jusyam namaskala yanava || 
parvvatisyamna palamesvalasake pula | 


[S] Sridevyuvaca || || 
devadeva mahdadeva , sarvvajfia candrasekhala , 
prahimya palamesanam , vrata trailoke dullabham || || 


[NW] he mahadeva , chalapola sarwvajfia bhita bhavikhyam varttamana samastam sesya 
bijyaka , candrama silasa dhalarapu , samastaya i$vara chena maseya chu no madu , trailokyesa 
dullabham vrata chalapolasena je adesa biyamila || || 


[S] ko dharmmah sarvvakarmmanam , bhavatam palamo hitam: | 
sulasula tatha naga , bhartta bharyya tatha sulah || 

bhrata ca vividha jfiati , stathanya vividha nala || 

na janti vratam deva , tadguhya kathaya prabho || 


[NW] he prabho , chalapolasyam atti guhya yana taya vrata davani la , chu karmma yanana 
chalapolaya hita jura deva daitya naga dadakija thava stri putra svami anega jfiati aneka 





' There is a comma-like symbol peppered throughout this text (and many other SVK texts), the meaning of which 
is unclear. At times it serves as a comma but at other times it is superfluous to the text. I preserve its use in this 
transliterated text because it is part of the original text and explains some of the unusual spacing between words 
found throughout the text and its transliterated presence here. 
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bhaktajana manukhya thvate janavo gopya yana taya vrata chu davani , je adesa bisyam 
prasanna juya mala dhakam parvvatisena pula || || 


[S] sribhagavanuvaca || 
sadhu sadhu mahadevi ya tvayaham pracoditah || 
samasena pravaksyami vahvamrtham vratamuttamam || 


[NW] bhagavanu érimahaludrasena adesa biya| he parvvatidevi , chana ati sadhu sadhuna jeke 
nenasa thva vratouttamaya kham samksepana lhaya , anyaka artha phalabiva , jatana yanana 
nenya malakha || 


[S] yatna kasyacidakhyatam tam chunusvam mahe§vali 
kathayami na samdahe stvasnehannaganandini || || 


[NW] he parvvati chavo ati sneha yakyanana suyakya nom prakasa mayakava 


[S] magha sukla caturddasyam , naribhirvvratamacaret | 
svasthani parameSinya , vrataraja prakirttitam || 


[NW] (va)traya kham jena lhaya , yatanana neno || 
magha sukla caturdasi dina konhu , samasta strijana munava sosthani palamyasvaliya vrata 
calarape thva vatra samasta vatraya raja juram || || 


[S] tadrdhine pratam lutthaya , snatva Sulhamvara bhavet | 
ekabhaktenam naktena , bhumisayi jitendriya || || 


[NW] thva caturdasi dinakonhu patakalasam danava vidhithyam snana yaya , toyu vastana 
timya , thvakonhu nagati lulanava ekabhakta palana yaya | pafica indri jayalapam , latrisa 
bhumi Sajya yana dene juro || 


[S] brahme muhuttai cotthaya snanam vidhi vadacalet | 
purnnamasyam tada pratya vratalambhanamacale || || 


[NW] santi brahmamuhu rttasya ghadi pratakalava nha 
danava vidhithyam snana yaya [saka]labhana jodana samasta 
talalacake || || 


[S] nalibhirmmandala krtva , puspadhiipaphalanvitam 
dipa tambula naive dye tato[rghantu?]prapadaye || || 


[NW] strijana samastam munava vratra dane thayesa ba thelava mandalakdlana cone , vartra 
calarape svana dhipa sesa dipa gvala nyavedya arghaya jodana dayakam dharmma danya ||_|| 


[S] tva ma ca pujayattatram , pratimamandalapi va , 
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(3)astottalasatam puspam , phala dhupana candanam || || 


[NW] he parvwvati thva vatrasa meva devayake dharmma damnya makhu | chanakeo jekeo 
pratima datasa pratimasa dhammam damne , madatasa4 mandala dayakam thva dharmma 
damne, Salachio cyatao svana khake mala , maphatasa cyata , thvate pramanana phala pupaka 
tambaradi dharmma sambhila phako dayake mila || juro || 


[S] pradaksinam tata: krtva , ubhabhyadm sradhdayanvita , 
brahmanan bhojayitva tu , daksinantu pradapaye || || | 


[NW] cheje nemhasake saddhapurvakana pradaksina yanava brahmana bhojana yacake , 
daksina biye || || 


[S] tatkatham Srunuyadbhaktya , pujayajjagadisvali , 
tato godhumacunnena , vikalasakkalatilam | 

gabbhe krtva tu paktamvy4 , sappisastotalasatam , 
pupakam palameésanyai , budhyaktya nivedayem || || 


[NW] bhaktipurvvakana jagadiévali puja yanava thva vyakhyana katha kham nene , madhe 
choyaya vidhi lhaye , chocunana achosa madhe choya , hamala cunao , sakhalao gabbhe yana 
ghelasa kale salachio 100 cyatao 8 thva madhe palameSvalisake bhakta bhavanana nivedana 


yaya || || 


[S] nivedayitva devesi , tato dharmmantu bhavaye , 
karmmana manasarvvaca , svastha[ni] [ci]Jntayettata || || 


[NW] thva madhe nivedana dhunanava , dharmma dhyavalape , karmmana manasa vaca thva 
sotam ulacakam svasthani palameSvali cintarape juro || || 


[S] yatha vratavidhanena , sraddhapirvvakatam priya , 
candanaksatra sacintya , dhyana dhyaya mati param || || 


[NW] vrataya vicarapam , sradhdapurvvana dharmma damnya , nhapana cana atana 
lamkhamna thva sotana bamsa sicalapethyam palameSvaliya mutti dhyana yaye || || 


[S] suvarnnavarnnadiptabha , trinetra kammalanana , 
sihdsana samasina , sarvvalamkalabhukhita , 
nilotpalabhaya vame , daksine valada subhi 
khadgacarmmadhara cordda , vamadaksinayo krama 
catubbhijam tu maa tatra , pujayadvrsketannau , 
evam dhyatva mahadevi svasthani jagadiévali || 
dhyana || 
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[NW] pakha yanataya , suvarnna vani, trinetra kamala thimgo sobham laka mukha , 
sihavamhana yana bijyaka , aneka alamkalasa bhukhalapu pekalahati , nila utpala, abhaya 
vamana bisyam bijyaka , javana vala bisyam cogo khadgavo Sayinavo thva thva java khavana 
dhalalapu , thathigo murti svasthani palameévaliya || Sivaya julasamno thathigo murtti thvasa 
vahana juko visesa || catubhuja trinetram uthem thathigo , sivasakti murtti dhyana yaya juro || 


[S] argha dadyattata japyam , tatahstotram tu kalayya , 
tato visarjana karyya , mandala jala vahileye || 


[NW] dhyananali || argha biye || thvanali mula mantra japa yaya || lithyam stotra dhunanava 
visarjjand mandalasa lemko nadi jalasa bahalape jurom || 


[S] tato'stapupakam erhya , pitasutrena vestaye , 
Suklavastrena samvahya , pujayatpatibudhdaya || 


[NW] chosyam taya madhesa dakesa , cyapa kayava eyu kana ceya , toyu kapodasa basa nakava 
, strijanana thava svami buddhine , thva madhe puja yaya lithya || 


[S] patye dadyatha[va]tanaye mitram va bhavukapi ca , 
etannalabho yasauva , nadyam vaheyete dhruvam || || 


[NW] thva achesa madhe thava svami lavalhaya , pusami madatasa kayayatam biya , kaya 
madatasa tvaca kaya biya , tvacakaya madatasa thava gostisa ista bhavakajana biya , thvatena 
madatanava , nadi bahilape juro ||_ || 


[S] svayam Satantu bhoktavya , ratro jarganatvita , 
tata prata vratam kuryyat , pranipatye vijjayam || || 


[NW] cyapana lemko salachi 100 thama plana yaya , latrisa jargana conya samti pratasam , 
snanadi puja yanava namaskala yanava visajjna ya , thathyam lhaya vidhi juro || || 


[S] tadvatasya phalam devi , samkhya tu naiva sakyata , 
catudbhadra samalabhya , prapyate palamagatim || 


[NW] he parvvatidevi , thva vrataya phala samkhyd jena lhaya maphayd , aneka phala , thva 
vrataya prabhavana dharmma artha kama mokhya palamagati tom layiva niscaya || || 


[S] varsa varsa vratam kuryyat || svasthani vratamiacale , 
go Salafica sahasram ca , paliskala vibhukhita , 
kanyadanannadanaijica , vajivalanakotiéa , 

vastaranna mahidana , tilakaficanameva ca , 
rajasuyasvamedhabhyam ya phalam samudahrta_ | 
tatphalam sama vapnoti , vratenanena [su]ndalim || || 
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[NW] thva vrata damsa damsa sadam danasa thva svasthani vrataya phala samanya makhu , 
Salachi godana yanaya purnya dava , dolachi sa alamkalana sahitana dana yanaya purnya dava , 
kanyadana yanaya punya dava , annadana yanaya purnya dava , sadadana yanaya purnya dava 
, kisidana yanaya purnya dava , koti koti ddnayanaya purnya dava , vastadana yanaya purnya 
dava , rannadana yanaya purnyadava , budana yanaya purnya dava , tila hamala dana yanaya 
purnya dava, lu , oho dana yanaya purnya dava , rajasuya jajfiaya , asvamedha jajfiaya , thvate 
dana , jajfia yanaya punya dako samastam thva vrata yanana , thvate phala lakajurom || || 


[S] vrata nafica Siroranna , strinaficaiva visesata , 
etasphala nasamdeham , krtam tvekamana priya || 
etatte kathitam devi , vratam svasthani samjfiakam || 


[NW] thva samasta vratamya siromani juram , visyakhana strijanaya praSesta thva 
svasthanideviya vrata damnava lhasyam tako phala laka , ekamanana juko yaya mala , thvate 
phala lako juro , thva samdeha mala dhakam sri mahaludrasena parvvati adeSa biya juro | 


[S] devyaivaca || 

tatkatha srautumicchami , kena caiva prakasitam | 

kena samsthapita dharmma , svatto vrahmacidambara || 
kathayasva mahadeva , pradi yogyastriya prabho || 


[NW] punarvvdla parvvatisena pula, he igvala , thva katha nenya je ati ircha dava nhapa 
sunana prakasa yana , sunana thva dharmma nhapa dhalarapa chalapolayakenana nene , thva 
kham kanyaya je jogya julasa vistalana adesa bisem prasanna juya mala dhaka pulasa Sri 
bhagavana mahaludrasena thva kham vistalana adeéa biya juro || || 


[S] sribhagavanuvaca || || 

[NW] thathyam purvwvakdlasa brahmapuli dhaya nagala dava dasyam cogo , the sivabhakta 
nama brahmana satakarmmana samjukta yanava basalapam cogo , thva brahmana anega Sastra 
sava , thvasa stri patiprada sati dhaya nama thvapani nemham stripulukha cona , gamgatilasa 
vasa , aneka sampati thathyam baisarapava colam purvvajatmaya vipakayakenana thvapani 
samntana madu dukha bhalapava chanhuya divasana nemha stripulukha gamgatilasa cole 
akasmatrana sa chamham vayava thvapanisa agasa sana sakhi phatam , thva soyava ascarja 
bhalapava nemham conam | thvanali thva sa sakhina kanya jayalapu , ati lakhyanavanta thva 
soyava sivabhakta bramhanana thava stri hana , he sati chejesa bhajfiana daivana thva 
mhyaca bilo , thva jonava anandana che vanenu , che yanava jatakarmma adina yaya dhaka 
dhayasa thva satina thva kanya buyava che vana marjatathyam karmma yana , gomayiju 
dhakam nama chuyava thva kanya dinadina badhalapu thokalaya candramatothyam thvaya 
Silasobhava soyava svargasa indraya trasa datam | thya kanyaya babuna anega dana jajfia , tapa 
purnya dharmma pune yato , ja indra jfiaya phava , thva so machala dhakam kairdsaparvvatasa 
mahadevayake indra bijyatam , kailasa thenava mahadevasake astanga pranamana namaskala 
yanava indrasena pula , bhochi mahaludra , je ati samsaya juro Sivabhakta brahmana anega 
punya yate , thvana je geya phava , chalapolasyana upaya yanava je laksa yayamala dhakam 
dhayasa mahadevasena abhayadana biya , bhochi indra , cha gyaya mamala thava indralokasa 
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cona vani , jena upaya yake dhakam indra choya , thama kapalika bhekha dhalarapava thva 
brahmanaya chesa daba thayava phona , thva velasa thva gomayaju bamhunica svanasa 
mhetava cona , daba2 thayava phona , nhasana manena , thva Sabda mamana tayava mhyaca 
hatam , cha Amo svanasa mhetava con , kapalikana phona cona anna dvamsa anna kayava 
biya mateva ra dhaka mamana hanatuni , thva brahmuc@na anna jonava bhikha chutavalam , 
thva velasa thvaya avadhana mado calita soyava antasa kopa jayalapava mahadevasyana thva 
bramhunicayatam Srapa bila , bhochi bramhunica cha ati ahamkali je anadala yanasa chana 
caye da dava jyatha svami laya mala dhakam Srapalapa , thva srapa nenava ati dukhana 
khoyava comgo | thvanali bhikha makasyam mahadeva thava thaya kailaSasam bijyata , thva 
velasa kailaSaparvvata cosa aneka devadevi devakanya mundava svasthani palameSsvaliya vrata 
damne yana cona juro thva verasa , Sri mahadeva thena , mahadevaya khvala soyava 
parvvatisena adesa dattam , thva vrata sorggarokasa juko selam , madhyalokana masyava , 
thvatena madhyalokana seyakeyatam adesa prasana jusyam choyamala , dhakam dhayasa 
mahdadevasyana aSava nama rkhi adeSa bilam , bhochi asavarkhi cha , madhyaloka vanava ati 
dhanijana teva , ati dukhijana teva , nemhasa chamha thva dharmmaya vidhi vyavahala 
purnya phala kamnava tathya dhaka adesa bilam , devalokana svarggasa thva dharmma damna 
| thvanali gomayaju bramhunica vivaha lacake vela juyava jovana dasya valam, bhikhukaya 
Srapana mevana lhala ma u, ati vrddha brahmana Siva Sarmma dhaya nama caya dam dava 
vayasa thala2 nuva , naya juko phava , dhusi , khvasa thathina vayasasa thva bramhunica 
vivaha yayayatam phona vala , thana purvva Srapa lumanava thva jyathayatam kanyadana 
biya vidhi thyam , thvanali gudichinom kalanali thva bramhanicaya garbbhadhana jula , 
thvana ta malasyam garbbhasa datam , thyasa thva jyatha brahmanana cintalapava thava , stri 
hana , chejesa bhagyana santana dayivano khula posone , cyala lyakha yayayatam santha madu 
, lachina nha je vaya dhakam stri bodha yanava desantalasa bhiksa phona vamna visekhana ati 
vrdhda vane samartha madu , lamsa jo(la)na puyava chagudi vanasa pamficatva malana jula , 
thvanali bramhuni ekaki dukhana chesa cona , dasa masa sampurnna juyava thva brahmuya 
putra jata juyava jatakarmma adina samastam nagalavasirokana cinta yanava yacakalam , 
thvanali thva balaka smartha juyava vivaha dhunannali chanhuya ksanasa mamayake nenam 
, thva brahmanacaya nama sri navarajadeva || thvana dhalam bhochi mama, je pita su, suya 
kaya je , chana satyana kamnya mila , ge vana dhakam nenasa mamana kamna , he putra cha 
jeke garbbhasa cona velasa bhiksa phone dhaka paladesa bijyaka adyapi thvasa gana cona , 
mvakam sikam chu nom jena masyaya | anega khojalapya nu dhuno , chejesa abhagya ava chu 
yaya dhakam dhaya nendva mamaya vacana nenava navarajadevana dhalam , he mama kayaya 
dharmma babu udhdala yaya datasa jena bonava he , madatasa gamgasa gayasa oyata namana 
srardhda yanava vaya , je bramhunica juko nidanana chao napate , jeta sambala biyava je ajfia 
biruna dhasyam mamayake ajiia phonava thesa mamana dhalam , je anatha yanava vane 
mateva , cha 2 mham ardhdalana cona dhadsyam svami mhayava khoya , thesa kayana anega 
prakalana mama bodhalapava ajfia kaya babuya upadeSavanam deSantala vanava desadesasa 
nenava babu moka niscayana seyava anega birapa yanava gamgasa srardhda tarppanadi 
yanava , thvanali chesa cona yilica thavache vanam , thesa gomayaju brahmunina ati dukha 
bhalapava larjja cayava thama cona deSa todatava naditilasa antalavanasa vasa dayakava 
pivane cond , thva velasa purvvasa sri mahadevasyana chosem haya aSava rkhisena 
madhyalokasa hilava sukhi dukhi nenava thva nagalaya sanipa vala , the sa jasyam cogo 
govalayake nena , bhochi gopalaya jena the nagalasa sukhi su dukhi su dhasem nenam , thesa 
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govalana kamna-dukhiyadsinam palamadukhi niditilasa vasa yanava cogo gomayaju brahmuni 
dukhi dhasyam kamnava osa Samipasa vanava salatava dhalam , bhochi du:khi bramhuni cha 
vrata upadesa kane dhakam je vaya , thva vrataya kham samastam vidhanana punya phala 
kamnava gomayaju ati harkhamana juyava the asava rkhi kopati biyava thava basasa 
bijyacakava thvasana cintalapa , tho vrata upadeSa kana bijyakamham chu bhopayake chesa 
chu nom mado , phena taya ka chana likayava osa lanakam tathava thama gvala nyaya dhakam 
pihavalam | thva velasa thva aSava rkhitom asabunava o dalidri lisoyava cona kopati kosa 
dhana tathava thama svarggasa thaha bijyanava thvanali gvala nyanava gomayaju thavache 
valanasya brahmana mado khamnava aneka dukhana vilapa yanava kopati thamnava 
solanasyam dhana khana , thesa punarvvala cintalapa , je abhagini dhayava dharmma 
upadeSana jukonam mayakam upade§a tohana dhana khama jeta bila valam dhasyam balabala 
khoya , thvanali thva vrata dina magha sukla catudasi nikata juyava osem ajfia them 
nhathvakonhu nagati ahala samtikonhu punisi svasthani vrata vidhana them damna , putra 
manathana vaya mala kamanana dharmma damn || thvanali thvakonhuna thva dharmmaya 
prabhavana navarajadeva thenam , kaya thenava anandana tuti sicakava thva dharmma dana 
kham kana , kayanam mama babu moka Srardhda yana samastam thethe kanava cona || 
thvanali achusa madhe cyapa kaya biyava salachi 100 na thama palana yanava sukhana conam 
|| gvadichinom kalannali thva desaya raja mokam , aputraka raja the mantrilokanam cintralapa 
raja ma[ta]yakam praja cone mado jumham | thva navarajadeva ati Sadguni brahmana rajo 
cihnam dava , thva thvartena raja yaya dhakam samastam uranava thva navarajadeva 
mamana sahita kisi gayakava anega bajana badelapava , simdhulajatra yanana dvalasa 
nemhamchanadi yanava rajya abhiseka biyd , tika sara || thvanali anega rajya sukha lanava 
cintalapava bhochi mamaju che prasadanam thva dharmmaya prabhavana je raja juro , ava 
chao napa tatha je hmoca bramhunica ge vana dhakam nenasa mamana kamna , je vana 
tathava thavache vanam , ava duri choyava bonakala choya dhasyam duliya nemham cholam || 
kana choya thayasa nu nemham vanava nenam , bhochi bramhuniju che 14 navarajadevaya stri 
dhasyam nena thva bramhunicana hana je tu kha gomayajuya yili , chamisena je kala vaya ra , 
je svami raja juro dhakam nenasa osao vilasalape , ati pratyasa juro , chapanisyana duli 
phayathyam tulatina yene mala , dhdsyam hana thesa thva dulisa thva brahmunica thanava 
duliyana phako lam vvacakam haya || thvanali lamsa naditilaya chabhinya akasmatrana puspa 
vrstijuva , thesa duliyana svamini tolatava thva kastuka sola vanam , thva puspavrsti thayasa 
devakanya , nagakanya munava svasthani palameSsvaliya vratam yana cona , thva soyava ati 
harsamanana duliya liha vayava [bu]syam halyam svamini kamna bhochi brahmuniju jepani 
nemham atibhagi , devakanyapanisena svasthani palamesvaliya vata yana cona soya , 
dharmmaya svamna kaya , dhane 2 jepani dhasya dhaya , thesa brahmunica ati krodhalapava 
thvapani nemham hatam , he papi chapani je thana dulisa vana tathava madu madu kham 
lhalam , ganaya svasthanivrata , chu deva , chu dhammam , chu phala nene na manyana kham 
hala dhasyam peyaka , thvanali thva vrata nindra yanayam papaya phalana khu checakam 
yalya nadi badhalapava vaya svamham tokapulam , ita cheya malaka || thvanalina naditirasam 
palameévali pratyakhana bijyanava adeSa bilam , he papini je vrata nindra yanaya papana keno 
makha , Amo jalamsam jimane dato 12 padalapava co , thva duliya nemham je bhaktajana thava 
hastana thamkayava svargga choyava palamesvali antardhyana juyava bijyana || thvanali thva 
papiniya nhasa , nhasapota Ir lahati samastam lamkhana nyayava moka , mham juko lyana 
jimane danali thva nadisa machavalana na vala jole jarana kenava vava , simkhota ha 
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bhalapava thalasam vana choya , punarvvdla jimane dato 12 nhi cana thalasa cona , thvanali 
kalantalasa navaraja devana satala dayakalam , thva satala pratisthasa thava desasa 
baiSarapava coko brahmana nimamtrana yana , thva nimamtrana thayesa bhope yana 
kapuladeva brahmanajutom thva papini thamtina taya lamna bijyaka , thana thva bratalapava 
cogo khamnava katustuka cayava thva kapuladevasena nena , he manukhyarupi hastapata 
chunom ma[da]yakam mv4ana cona , cha su dhasyam thva papinina dhalam , je papini 
svasthanivrata nindra yanana je thathina avastha juva , chena je uddhala yaya mala dhakam 
dhaya nenava daya casya thva brahmanajuna adeSa bilam , 4mo dharmma nindralapajumham 
sraddham bhaktina 4mo dharmma dane pamkhana madhe chuya , lamkhana dhali dudu yaya 
dhasyam upade§a biya , thvasa o adesa thyam thva papinina dharmma dana juro , thvanali 
sosvam thva dharmmaya prabhavana papini lupa todatava divya Salila juram , nhavayasinom 
sundali juram , thva ascayrya soyava , kapuladevaju brahmanana navarajadevayake 
nimamtrana thayasam bijyaka , brahmana sabhasa conava puja phayava bhope dhunakava 
rajaya prasthava soyava thva kham samastam kapuladevasena lhaya , thva nenava rajanam 
gomayajunam amo misa julasa jena kayakala choya bramhunica juyiva tu kha dhasyam harsa 
cittana punarvvala duliya nemham choyava khusisa cona thva bramhunica kayakala choya , 
muna coko braahmanana lam soyava veda padapava hayaka , desasa dako bajana thayava 
simdhulajatra yana dvalasam nirmmachanadi mamgala karmma ya duntam hayava rajagrhesa 
navarajadeva rajao sahitana simhasanasa thva bramhunica tayava gomayaju sahitana prohita 
juva brahmana aneka munana veda palapava rajyabhiseka biya , aSirvvada biya || _ || thvanali 
ajfia kayava brahmana samastam thava 2 thayasa bijyaka || rajana julasanom thathimgo 
svasthani vrataya mahima soyava sarvvada thva dharmma calarapana julo || thvathimna 
vistarana parwvati sri mahadevasena adeéa bilam || 


[S] etam sphalam mahdadevi , svasthanivratamuttamam , 
yah karoti sada bhaktya , bhoginya bhava sarvvada || 


[NW] he mahadevi , thathinam svasthani vrataya mahimda sundna thva vrata yata omha anega 
bhogajukta sarvvada juyiva || 


[S] laksmi pasustatha putra , vidya ayu jaso valam , 
svasthanya ca prabhavena sarvva bhavati niscitam , 


[NW] thva svasthani vrataya prabhavana laksmi sampati anega pasujana kaya , vidya dayu , 
ayuryasa balam samastam dayiva juro || 


[S] etatkatha ca srrnayata , kathayantiha manava , 
vakta Sota ca lokanam sarvvapape pramucyatva || 


[NW] thva katha gonasu manusyana nene vayiva juro , gomhana lhalam thva nemhasam 
samasta papa moka juro || vidhava naiva bhavati , pati saubhagya savvada latam , dhana 
dhanya samrddhi dayu , putra pautrana samjukta yana sukhana coniva dhakam mahadevasena 
thama parvvati thva vrata kham phala no adeSa biyajuro || 
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[S] iti limgapuranane || svasthani palamesvayyau vratakatha samaptam || Subhamastu || 
[S] samvata 723 magha sukrapaksa Sripaficamyaya tithau ghati || 


[NW] pirvvabhadranaksatra palighajoga sukravasale thvakunhu samptrnnana dhuna dina 
jurom | likhitt bhanasakala rama suvaraya jurom || 


[S] Subhamastu Sarvvada || 
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APPENDIX D 


The Twenty-two Chapter Model for Nepali Language SVKs 
in the 19th Century 


Below is an example of the nineteenth century, twenty-two chapter model for Nepali language 


SVKs based on the identical colophons of a manuscript from 1838 [VS 1895] and another from 


1847 [VS 1904]. It should be noted that the chapter colophons often reflect only the major 


narrative topic of each section and therefore may neglect to mention other important 


narrative episodes, several of which are discussed in the dissertation. 


oa 


SOM (OQ EA > GONE AOU gee SO" SES 


PRP RB Be BP 
nO Ww Oo NY FHF Oo 


The origins of Sati Devi. 

Sati Devi goes to Mt. Kailas. 

Sati Devi enters the sacrificial fire. 

The destruction of the sacrificial fire ceremony. 
Mahadev wanders the earth [with Sati Devi's body]. 
The origins of the sacred power places (Saktipiths). 
Indra and all the gods enter Mrgasthali. 

The instructions for the vrat. 


Parvati’s marriage. 


. Parvati goes to Mt. Kailas. 

. The war with Taraka and the demons; Indra and all the gods enter Amaravati. 
. ASvasthama rsi ... enters patala. 

. Goma’s marriage. 

. Goma goes to her husband Siva Sarma’s home. 


. Siva Sarma goes to another region [in search of alms]. 
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16. 
17, 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22, 


The seven rsi-s gives instructions for the Svasthani vrat. 

Goma performs the Svasthani vrat. 

The coronation of Navardj. 

The feasting of Brahmans. 

The sinful daughter-in-law Candravati performs the [Svasthani] vrat. 
Candravati enters her husband’s, the king Navaraj’s, house. 


A collection from the Linga Purana, etc. and other various Sastra-s. 
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APPENDIX E 


The Thirty-One Chapter Model for Nepali Language SVKs 
in the 20 Century 


The following chapter colophons are representative of the thirty-one chapter model for Nepali 
language SVK production in the twentieth century. These colophons often offer more detail 
than do the chapter colophons for the twenty-two model, but do not consistently relate the 
full extent of the narrative told within a given chapter. These colophons are from a 2002 [VS 


2059] printed Nepali language SVK purchased in Bhotahity, Kathmandu. 


1. Description of creation, the sizes of the worlds, deliverance of the earth, etc. 

2. Description of the fourteen worlds, fourteen great Indras, fourteen ages of Manu, etc. in 
every era. 

3. Description of the order in which the permanence of the creation of the universe 
developed. 

4, Description of the marriage of Sati Devi and her going to her husband’s house. 

5. Description of the burning of Tripura and lord of the Danavas by Mahadev. 

6. Description of Sati Devi abandoning her body and Mahadev’s destruction of Daksa 
Prajapati’s army. 

7. Incidents of the descriptions, etc. of the destruction of Daksa’s yajfia by Siva, the gojan 
with goat’s head, the wandering about the earth receiving the body of Sati Devi, the 
falling of the limbs of Sati Devi, and the origins of the piths, etc. 

8. Description of the incidents of stories of various sorts beginning with the origin of 
Taraka asura and his coronation as king, and the perseverance of the armies of the gods 


and asura-s. 
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10. 
11. 


12, 


13, 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 
31. 


Description of the defeat of Kalanomi by Visnu in the battle between the gods and 
asuras. 

Description of the complete defeat of Taraka asura, the vanquishing of Taraka asura. 
Description of various incidents concerning the birth of Parvati, the burning to ashes of 
Kama, the lament of Rati, and the instruction [of Parvati] in the Svasthani vrat by Visnu, 
etc. 

Description of the conversation between the seven rsi-s and Mahendra, the 
conversation between the seven rsi-s and Parvati, the conversation between the seven 
rsi-s and Mahadev, the conversation between the seven rsi-s and Menaka, and the 
marriage of Parvati and Mahadev, etc. 

Description of the stories of various sorts connected with the marriage of Parvati and 
Mahadey, etc. 

Description of the destruction of Taraka asura by Kumar. 

Parvati enters Kailas. 

Description of the birth of Ganes. 

Visnu’s travel to Manasarovar. 

The destruction of the pativrata Vrnda’s dharma by Visnu. 

Nagini’s performance of Sri Svasthani’s vrat. 

The birth and cursing of Goma. 

Goma’s marriage. 

Siva Sarma’s travel to another region. 

Instruction [of Goma] in the Svasthani vrat by the seven rsi-s. 

Goma’s performance of the Svasthant vrat. 

The royal coronation of Navaraj. 

Candravati’s departure for LavanyadeS. 

Navaraj’s feast for Brahmans. 

[Candravati’s] performance of the Svasthani vrat. 

Candravati enters the abode of the king. 

Candravatt’s description of her own story. 


Description of accounts of the Svasthani vrat done previously by Goma and Candravati. 
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